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t>REFACE 


This volume of THE HINDU PHILOSOPHY OF 
CONDIXDT comprises part of a scries of lectures that my 
father, Professor M. Rangacharya, delivered many years ago 
on the Bhagavud-gUd. Pressed on all hands to publish them 
for the benefit of a larger audience, he planned to bring therp. 
out in three volumes, each dealing with six chapters of the 
Qltd, The first of these three volumes was published during 
his life-'time, Mis untimely demise, while engaged in the wotk 
of preparing the manuscripts foe the second volume, 
interrupted tl.c woik of publication ; and rriany difficulties^ 
that need not be recounted here, prevented me till recently 
from making any attempt to continue and complete the work. 
Not the least among these was the fact that my father had 
prepared for the press only the lectures to about the end of 
the ninth chapter of the QKd- For the rest, I had only tran- 
scripts of shorthand reports of the original lectures: and 
these, as my father pointed out in his preface to Voh 1, stood 
in need of some editing. I felt this to be a difficult and 
delicate task, and shrank from undertaking iti relying on my 
own resources- Fortunately, an ©Id and esteemed friend of 
my father, Mr. M. B- Varadaraja Iyengar, B.A., B.Ls Advo- 
cate, Bangalore, came to my rescue and placed his wide and 
profound scholarship freely and generously at my disposal. 
Having collaborated with my father in a famous translation of 
the Sri Bhdshya^ he brought to the task, besides his vast erudi- 
tion, the unique qualification of a fine insight into my fathcr\s 
ways of thinking, I am sure that a fitter or more competent 
hand could not have guided me in ray difficult undertaking* 
And it is some consolation to me that, though my father was 
not spared long enough to complete the work on which he 
spent the last days of his life, Mr. Varadaraja Iyengar should 
have found it convenient, in spite of his failing health, to 
help me in this labour of love. I also owe a debt of gratitude 
to his son, Mr* M»Bt Narasimha Iyengar, M Sc., for numerous 
helpful suggestions. 

A few words arc here necessary to explain what we did by 
way of editing the manuscripts. It must be stated at once 
that we did not feel ourselves at liberty to alter the text of 
the lectures to any considerable extent- Our work has con- 
sisted mainly in a few verbal alterations here and there- 
Wherever possible, repetitions have been avoided. Occasion- 
ally, it has been found necessary to explain a few allusions# 
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These define the limits we had set to ourselves. The lectures 
arc thus published almost cKactly as they were delivered* It 
must however be admitted that in regard to the translation of 
the slokas of the Qihl, in some cases we had to give an English 
rendering ourselves. In many instances? the lectures themselves 
contained exact translations : but occasionally ray father left 
the verses untranslated, contenting himself with a general 
explanation in the course of his exposition. In such cases the 
translation was done by us* 

t 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to say that I have 
looked upon this work as a sacred duty in more ways than one. 
To a believing Hindu* the theme of the Qitd itself is sacred* 
Sri Krishna has promised to look with kindly eyes on all those 
who try to broadcast the teachings of the Qitci, To play a 
part, however humble and insignificant, in that great 
endeavour by completing the publication of these lectures has 
thus seemed to me almost a religious duty* In addition, it is 
a debt 1 owe to the hallowed memory of my father, whose 
versatile genius, profound scholarship and independenee and 
integrity of character created a lasting impression on all those 
who had the privilege to come into contact wich him. I can 
only hope that 1 have not been a completely unworthy instru- 
ment in presenting to the public what I regar J as the richest 
legacy he left behind him. Considerations like these induccvi 
rne to undertake the work of publication even at some 
pecuniary risk. Whatever may be the deficiency of the volume 
that I am now placing before the public, and however much 
those finishing touches that the author alone could give may 
be missed, I trust that the intrinsic merit of the work will 
ensure for it a kindly and popular reception. 


TriplicanCf 
1st May 1936, 


M. R. SAMPATKUMARAN. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

In our last class we finished our study of the sixth 
chapter of the BhagavadgUd ; and to-day we commence the 
study of the seventh chapter. In concluding the study of the 
sixth chapter, 1 drew your attention to tlie fact, that the 
eighteen chapte^rs of the Cptd are, in relation to their contents, 
capable of being divided into tlirec distinct parts or divisions. 
Each of these three divisions is made up of six chapters taken 
in regular order, so that the first six chapters constitute the 
first division, the second six chapters the second division, and 
the third six chapters the third division. 1 he first of these 
divisions deals with the great question of self-realization ; it 
treats of the reality of the soul and of its immateriality, 
immutability and immortality, as contrasted with the materiah 
ity, mutability and mortality of the body, and also tells us of 
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the natural consequences which flow from self-realization, as it 
bears upon the goal of life and the ethics of conduct. The 
second division, made up of the second six chapters, deals with 
the equally great question of God realization. It treats of the 
reality and all-pervasiveness of God, points out how He is the 
centre and source of all power in the universe* and how devo- 
tion to Him becomes a duty and enables us to live our lives 
aright, so as not to miss its goal or mar its noble fruitfulness. 
In the third division, the great problems of matter, soul and 
God are taken together for consideration, so that we m.ay 
understand the nature of the relation which exists among 
them and work out our lives In accordance with our knowledge 
of that relation. 

From the study of the Qlta as a whole, it is also possible 
for us to gather that in it three, or, according to some, four, 
paths of moral discipline are recognised and dealt with as paths 
leading to the attainment of what constitutes the highest 
good of life. The highest good of life is, as you know, consi- 
dered by Sri-Krishna to he nioksha — the salvation of soul- 
emancipation and God-attainment : and the paths of moral 
discipline which lead to the goal of rnoksha are generally men- 
tioned as karma rndrga or the path of work, jfidna^mdrga or the 
path of wisdom, and bhakti-znarga or the path of divine devo- 
tion, the fourth, which is also given sometimes, being called 
pra'patti'indrga or the path of self-surrcnder to God. Every one 
of these forms of life-discipline is known as a yoga ; and we 
may therefore say that karrna-yogdt jddna^yoga, hhakti'^ yoga and 
prapatti-yoga are all dealt with in the Qltd as suitable means for 
securing the salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attain- 
ment ; it should not, however, be forgotten that prapatti-yoga 
is by some included in bhakti-yoga and looked upon as a special 
form or aspect of it. 

Two out of these four kinds of moral discipline in life, 
namely, karrna-'yoga and jnuna^yoga, have been fairly fully 
considered in the chapters which we have already studied ; and 
bhakti-yogaf or that discipline of life, which is based on love 
and devotion to God, is dealt with in the second six chapters, 
the study of which we are going to commence to-day. What 
is called prapatti^yega happens to be the last of the moral 
disciplines that are recommended in the QUa, and finds men- 
tion in the very last chapter, as we shall see. 

You must have made out well enough by this time that 
karma yoga^ the discipline of work, and jndna-yoga^ the discipline 
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of wisdom, are not based upon God-realization. It is not that 
the fcarrria'^fogin and the jnuna-yogin would be any the worse 
for knowing God and believing in God ; on the other hand, 
the ethics of their ordered life, as resting on work and on 
realized spiritual wisdom, would thereby receive further support 
and further justification. Nevertheless, it is perfectly right 
to say that neither the discipline of work nor tlie discipline of 
spiritual wisdom requires to be built inevitably upon the 
foundation of God-'realization. A pure karma-yogin need not 
have achieved for himself either self realization oi God" 
realization ; and whar is necessarily reciuired in the case of a 
jniina yogin is that he should have arrived at self realization so 
as to be able to distinguish well the self from the not-self and 
distinguish also the appropriate aims and objects of the self 
from the tendencies and promptings of the not self. 

The essence of karma yoga consists in the fact that the 
karma-yogin is expected to live a life of work always perform' 
ing well his duties therein> siiTiply because they liappen to be 
his duties. In the performance of duty for its own sake, irre- 
spective of the consequences and results accruing therefrom 
to the worker, we may easily observe a moral discipline, in 
wl’iich the end and the means are identified ; and some of our 
great teachers of karma-yoga have declared that its character- 
istic feature consists in this identification of the means with 
the end. Such an identification of the means with the end 
seems to be quite possible in th.e psychology of human nature, 
and may well be illustrated by the mental attitude of the 
miser in relation to the wealth he hoards. He manages to 
forget completely that money is only a means to an end, that 
end being either the enjoyment of pleasures by the ouner of 
the money or its use in charity so as to enable others to secure 
and enjoy the comforts and pleasures of life. Please remember 
that I give this example here simply to illustrate the possibility 
of. people at times identifying the means with the end, but 
not to suggest that the morality of the life of the miser is in 
any manner comparable wfith that of the life of the karma- 
yogin. In the case of the former, this identification of the 
means with the end leads to the strengthening of his worldly 
attachment, while, in the case of the latter, a similar identi- 
fication tends to enable him to become free from such attach- 
ment and to get rid of the feelings of i-ness and mine'iiess 
which engender selfishness. 

As you already know (IlL 27 Sc 28), it is enough for the 
harma-yogin if he comes to realize that, in all cases, people do 
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their deeds in life through the influence of the * qualities ^ of 
prakriti, and that it is only those, whose nature is subjected to 
delusion owing to their feeling of i'ness, that consider them- 
selves to be the agents of the deed which their prakriti does. 
With such knowledge of the actual agency of prakriti deeply 
established in his heart, he ceases to be attached to the fruits of 
work, and thus manages to get out of the bondage ot karrna, so 
as to attain the emancipation of the soul in the end. An agnostic 
or even an atheist may well live such an unselfish life of duty, 
wherein duty is always done for its own sake. Looked at from 
the speculative standpoint, this life of disinterested duty duly 
done is certain to appear to be different from the life of spiri- 
tual discrimination lived by the jndna^yogitu However, from 
the practical standpoint of evolving and ensuring unselfishness 
and freedom from worldly attachments, both these forms of 
life are of equal value ; and the moral worthiness of the life 
of the karma^yogin is thus in itself both high and honourable. 

The discipline of jndna yoga is based largely upon self- 
realization ; and we know that self-realization is capable of 
being accomplished through the practice of the yoga of 
meditation and mental concentration. Self-realization, so 
accomplished, enables the yogin to distinguish the self from the 
not-self, and to understand fully the meaning of the reality 
of the soul, as contrasted with the unessentiality and mortality 
of the body, wdiich, by its association with the soul, places 
limitations upon the freedom and power of the souh We saw 
that the practice of the yoga of meditation and mental con- 
centration may enable yogins to arrive at both self-realization 
and God-realization, and that the attainment of God-realization 
by yogins is less general than the attainment of self-realization. 
Thus, in effect, there may be yogins, who have attained self- 
realization but not God-realization ; and in their case the life 
of bhakti-yoga or of loving and faithful devotion to God 
cannot be made to rest on tlieir own inner spiritual experience. 

The case is, however, different in respect of the life of 
jndnu'yoga or of spiritual discrimination. Such a life is, as I 
have just told you, based actually upon accomplished self- 
realization ; and its most notable characteristic is that it has 
to be what w^e have already spoken of as the life of absolute 
unselfishness and universzil equality. When self-realization is 
attained by a yogfn, he is naturally led on to see himself in all 
beings and all beings in himself. Whether this is the result of 
his apprehending the sameness of the spiritual entity which 
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constitutes all souls, or of his apprehending the spiritual 
similarity between them, there is no doubt that such a vision 
of the universal equality of all beings is well calculated to kill 
selfishness, to foster the feelings of love and charity and to 
stimulate service and sacrifice for accomplishing the good of 
others- It is really impossible for such a person to be in any 
manner selfish ; he will look upon the good of others as his 
own pain and sufiering, the result being that, when others are 
unhappy, he will try to relieve their unhappiness, and when 
others are happy and joyous, he will feel glad and happy 
himself in consequence of their joy and happiness. 

You must be able to see that, to adopt thus as a guide in 
life the ethical law of universal equality and absolute 
unselfishness, self-realization with its necessary conse- 
quences is in itself quite enough, although God- realization , 
as I have told you before, gives to this ethical law a 
stronger second proof and a higher second authority, 
so as to make its adoption in life even more imperatively 
obligatory. In the case of the karma-yogin, who is a theist, 
duty acquires, in his life of disinterested duty duly done, 
a new meanihg, since he understands the moral law to be based 
upon the will of God. Similarly, in the case of the jffunci'yogin, 
who is a theist, the ethical law' of universal equality and 
absolute unselfishness acquires a fresher and fuller forcefulness 
and inviolability, owing to its being ultimately based upon that 
omnipresence and universal immanence of God, which make 
Him the All and the All in All at the same time. 

Still it is worthwhile to bear in mind that, — even as it is 
possible for the atheist or the agnostic to live well the life of 
karma yoga, do duty for its own sake, and thus 1 ccome free 
from the bondage of karma and from the consequent necessity 
of undergoing rebirth, — even so, it is possible for one, who is 
an agnostic or an atheist in relation to the great problem of 
God, to l>e a good jnana yo gin and live well tl^.e life of univer- 
sal equality and ^absolute unselfishness. I believe you will not 
consider it superfluous, if I mention once again that this life 
of the jnana yogin may be lived well even by such as have not 
practised the yoga of meditation and mental concentration so 
as to arrive at self-realization, w^hich happens to be the first 
step of true success therein ; because an intellectual realiza tion 
of the self,— when intense enough to give rise to a deep con- 
viction, — may enable one to understand the imperative 
obligatoriness of the ethical law of universal eciuality and 
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absolute unselfishness, and impel one to live one^s life in full 
accordance with that law. 

But bhakti yogci and prapatti-yogUt — whether you consider 
them to be two different moral divsciplines or only two forms 
of one and the same moral discipline, — have necessarily to be 
founded upon belief in God. The reason for this is obvious: 
the life of love and devotion to God implies faith in God as a 
matter of course.* and the life of complete self surrender to 
God demands that faith no less. Here also what is wanted in 
one is a strong faith in God, in whatsoever manner or through 
whatsoever means one may have acquired that faith. Thus 
both bhakii ‘dnd prapatti, as means for securing the salvation of 
soul-emancipation and God-attainment, are available even to 
those who have not practised the yoga of meditation and 
mental concentration, so as to arrive at God-realization in the 
state of sarnddhi. There is no doubt that the aspirant gets the 
best and the most direct proof of the reality of the soul as 
w-’cll as of God by achieving full success in the practice of this 
yoga* But there are also other ways and means, by which 
lovers of truth and goodness may come to know the reality of 
the soul and the reality of God so well as to believe in them 
firmly and to act invariably in accordance witl) that belief. 

With the object of illustrating the relation existing 
between the common people, living their ordinarily busy and 
virtuous life in the world, and the great yogins, who have 
accomplislied self-realization and God-realization through 
meditation and mental concentration, I remember having 
mentioned to you once before that that relation may be taken 
to be similar to what is seen to exist, for instance, between 
Faraday, the famous discoverer of certain important electro- 
magnetic phenomena, and the modern army of telegraph 
signallers, who, all over the world, use his discoveries in their 
practice of the art of telegraphy. I am sure that none of us 
can see any wisdom in maintaining tliat every member of 
this army of signallers should rediscover originally for 
himself the discoveries of Faraday before he could become 
a worthy and capable signaller. Even in the field of 
spiritual and religious wisdom, there are those who are the 
great discoverers of truth, and those who are merely the 
faithful users, so to say, of the truth found out and 
promulgated by the discoverers. We may consider their 
discoveries to be due to divine revelation, or to inspiration, 
or to the accomplishment of success in the practice of the 
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yoga of meditation and mental concentration ; in any case, 
the fact remains that they are the discoverers, and that the 
truth found out by them is to be utilised by others for 
conducting their lives aright in complete harmony with the 
God'ordained plan and the enduring reality of things in the 
universe. 

In this utilisation of revealed or discovered spiritual and 
religious truth for the determination of the ethical aim and 
manner of our lives, we have to take care to see that the end 
in view and also the means adopted for attaining that end are 
both well correlated to truth and made to rest upon trutli. We 
have made out accordingly that the discipline of karma'yoga, 
as a means for the attainment of the salvation of nioksha itself, 
as the supreme end of life, is equally well based upon truth. 
It is easy to see that the immortality of the soul gives to 
rnoksha its requisite foundation upon truth ; and, wlu^n we 
know that work, which is inevitably essential to all beings, 
does not of itself cling to man and produce the I ondage of 
karmUf and that it is the attachment to the fruits of work 
which gives rise to this bondage, we cannot fail to see that 
karma-yoga j as a means for the attainment of rnoksha, rests 
fully upon truth. We may, with even greater certainty, say 
that the discipline of jnanu'yoga also, as a means for the 
attainment of rnoksha, rests upon truth, because it is founded 
upon the self-realization achieved by the yogin in the state of 
samadhi and upon his consequent conviction that all beings 
are in him and that he is himself in all beings. Tiie discipline 
of hhakti-yoga also is equally well consistent with truth and 
founded upon truth. 

The karma-yogin' s vision of truth is good and right so far 
as it extends ; and while the j/lana-yogin's vision also is equally 
good and right, it may be seen to be still more comprehensive 
and capable of perceiving more truth. It seems to be meant 
in the QUa, that it ij a progressive advancement in the line of 
ethical improvement to pass on from the discipline of bhakti 
and prapatti, bectiuse he, who uses this last discipline to regulate 
and control his life, is guided by a still wider and more com- 
prehensive vision of truth than that which is commanded 
ordinarily by the jncina-yogin* 

When the successful yogin, after the attainment of self- 
realization, proves fortunate enough to attain God-realization 
also, he is, as we have been told, led on to see God in all beings 
and all beings in God, at the same time that he thereby makes 
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Him out to be the foundation of all existence and the support 
of all reality. The very first stanza of the Tsavcisyopanishad 
tells us, as you may know: — 

qqf: II 

— that all this, whatsoever moves in the world, is worthy to be 
the habitation of the Lordi that we have therefore to live 
our lives with renunciatioiii and that v\e should not be covetous, 
as none of us has any title to any wealth. The argument 
employed here tells us clearly that the well proved omnipre- 
sence of God is enough as a reason to enforce on us renun- 
ciation and freedom from covetousness, obviously because 
whoever, by ids own right, lives in a habitation must be the 
undisputed owner of that habitation- It is in fact due to the 
logical suflicicncv of this argument that a Hindu devotee of 
God has been led to declare — Svalvaindirnani sanijdtani 
svumitvain brahrnani sthitam — that what may be called * pro' 
pertiness * arises in relation to one’s self and that proprietor- 
ship is established in tlie Brahman. 

We may thus see how the discipline of hhakti^yoga happens 
to be a quite natural and unavoidable result of the God- 
realization of the successful yogin. To all others, who perceive 
the truth of things through his vision, hhakti-yoga becomes 
quite as natural and unavoidable as it happens to be in his 
case* Accordingly all true believers in God consider tliemselves 
to be no more than the property of God, and therefore hold 
that all their thoughts and words and deeds belong to Him 
entirely. They have to place themselves altogether at the 
disposal of God, much in the manner in which what is 
undoubtedly the property of a person is wholly at his disposal, 
so that he may do with it whatever he likes. It is impossible 
to conceive that such a thing as what may he called the will of 
the property can ever declare itself to be separate from the 
of the proprietor. Indeed, nothing, which is property, can 
have a will of its own. Using the language of an Hnglish poet, 
we may well say to our God — ‘‘ O Lord, our wills are ours, we 
kno'v not how ; our wills are ours to make them Thine 1” 
Most great teachers of bhakti in Hinduism have taught that it 
is an always obligatory duty on the part of the devotee of God 
to direct all his thoughts and feelings and activities tow-ards 
God and make Him their one invariable object- 
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Such being the meaning and justification of the discipline 
of bhakti'yoga, the rationality of that absolute self -surrender 
to God, which is known as prapatti, can in no wise be 
auestioned. In fact, the very perfection of tlie devotion of 
the devotee to his God is dependent upon the wdiolediearted 
absoluteness of his self-surrender to God. Wc may in this way 
realize how bhakti and p7'apatti can effectively kill the selfish 
feelings of i-ness and mine-ness, which so commonly pollute 
the sacred places in the human heart and go on making 
the bondage of karma more and more lasting and more and 
more burdensome. Therefore, there can be no doubt that, as 
means for the attainment of the salvation of soubemancipa- 
tion, both bhakti and prapatti are of very great value, and are 
certain to produce tlie desired result. And w^e have now seen 
that they fully rest on truth* Moreover, moksha, achieved 
through these means, implies not merely the emancipation of 
the soul from the bondage of karma and from the consequent 
necessity of its having to undergo rehicarnation again and again; 
it also implies the attainment of God by the emancipated soul,- 
of God, who is its natal home and destined goal. Questions of 
this kind, related in this manner to the God-realization of the 
yogint who has attained complete success in the practice of the 
yoga of meditation and mental concentration, are all dealt with 
in the second six chapters of the QUa ; and the seventh chapter, 
which forms the first of these, starts with the consideration of 
how God may be known fully and undoubtedly by those who 
steadily and earnestly endeavour to know Him. This is how 
the chapter begins : 

— 

ITT II ? II 

SRLKRISHNA SAID : - 

1. Practisiiig yoag with your mind firmly 
attached to Me and having Me for your support how 
you wdll come to know Me fully and undoubtedly, 
listen to that, O Arjuna. 

We mav say that in the whole of thi chapter wve have the 
teaching of Sri-Kvishna regarding the revelation of God to man 
and also regarding the mental attitude which it proper for 
man to have in relation to God ; and this first stanza, like a 
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number of othet stanzas in the previous chapters, takes it for 
granted that Sci^Krishna is an incarnation of God, and gives 
us to understand that the >ogin, who, having his mind firmly 
attached to God and having God Himself as his support, that 
is, as the sustaiaer and sole object of his meditation, practises 
the yoga of meditation and mental concentration, comes to 
know God fully and undoubtedly. To such a yogin the reve^ 
lation of God is complete and convincing, there being no 
imperfection or uncertainty in relation to his knowledge of 
God- 

Let us see what this means, and how it may take place- 
You may remember that, in dealing with the question of self' 
realization, I told you that there are given in the Glia two 
methods by which we may arrive at the knowledge of the 
nature and reality of the souL One of these methods employs 
a process of psychological analysis, which we can all ordinarily 
understand in a more or less satisfactory manner, it is 
mentioned, as you know, in a stanza (III. 42) of the third 
chapter wherein there is a statement giving the gradation of 
successive superiority in pow'er in relation to our faculties of 
perception, attention, intellection and volition. A careful 
examination of tlie teaching contained in that stanza led us to 
learn that the chain of our mental faculties, arranged accord- 
ing to what we saw to be their controlling power, makes it 
necessary to posit an uncontrollable controller at the superior 
end of the chain, and that this uncontrollable controller, 
forming the central fountain, so to say, of our consciousness 
and mental power, is capable of so unifying the various 
momentary experiences of every one of us as to give rise in each 
case to that sense of individuality* which is responsible for our 
personality and enables us to feel that our experiences 
are really ours, irrespective of the time and place that go to 
condition them. Such an uncontrollable controller in the 
field of our consciousness and the constitution of our mental 
faculties is the soul ; and its proof, so arrived at, rests on 
logical reasoning and psychological analysis. 

The other method of arriving at the knowledge of the 
nature and reality of the soul consists in the practice of 
the yoga of meditation and mental concentration, so as to 
attain self-realization in the state of samadhi. In this practice 
of concentration, the mind is turned inwards, and whatever 
happens to he the ego of the aspirant becomes in sainddhi the 
sole object of his attention and introspection. You may 
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remember how, in the Ka/hopanishad, it is declared that, 
although the senses are so made as to operate from within 
outwards, certain heroic persons manage to turn their 
vision inw^ards and see the internal self. It is difficult for us to 
understand the exact nature of the experience of the successful 
yogin, when he has got into the state of samddhi so as to see 
the internal self. Nevertheless, from the description which 
successful yogins have, in works on yogett given of their experi- 
ence in that state, we cannot fail to gather that tlirough their 
yogUf they obtain a direct inner perception of the principle of 
consciousness forming the spiritual basis and essence oi the soul 
of man. Their knowledge of the soul is accordingly the 
direct perceptive kind. And who does not know that direct 
perception gives us a fuller and more undoubted knowledge of 
truth, than it is possible for any other means of knowledge to 
give P Knowledge based upon logical inference is always apt to 
be less certain arici less full. 

Exactly the same thing holds true in respect of the rcali::,!- 
tion of the knowledge of God. With the aid of the ladder of 
logic and observation, men may rise from Nature to Nature's 
God. The faith of most God-believing men is generally the 
result of such an ascent from Nature to Nature’s God, 
this ascent itself being very c^ften instinctive and unconscious. 
Glimpses of the truth regarding the nature and reality of God, 
we may all obtain to some extent in this manner ; and it is 
not possible for all to have a clear and complete vision of the 
truth about God, as such a vision of truth can be cornmande i 
only by those, who, with iirm attachment to God, attain 
perfect success in that yoga of meditatiorr and mental concen- 
tration, which has God for its object and support. It is well- 
known that all those, who practise the yoga of meditation and 
mental concentration, do not succeed in arriving at self- 
realisation, which is the first step of achievement tlicrcin, and 
even among those, who succeed in arriving at self realization, 
all do not achieve God-realization, since this latter realization 
takes the yogifi to the veriest foundation of all truth and is 
therefore much harder to attain than mere seif-realization. 
There seems to be, however, no doubt that, on tie attainment 
of complete success in the practice of this yoga, the yogin 
introspectively perceives the vision of God flashing forth from 
out of his self in the manner of the lightning flashing forth 
from out of the cloud. 

We can none of us describe well in our language the yogin^s 
vision of God, or his joy of heart, which very naturally flows 
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from that vision. It is further said that such yoginst as have 
been fortunate enough to see God within themselves and have 
felt the consequent heart-'joy in all its lively glory, do not find 
any language to be adequate to describe their inner experience 
of God-perception and its associated hliijsfulness. So far as 
they are concerned, this simply brings out tbje incapacity of 
language to describe the indescribabicj but does in no way 
indicate that their vision of the truth about God is in 
any manner uncertain or incomplete* All the great inspired 
teachers and prophets of all the higher ethical and theistic 
religions in the world bear testimony to their faith in God, 
whatever may he the way and the means that made their 
God- vision an accomplished fact to them. We may take Sri- 
Krishna, Moses, Jesus and Mahommed as notable examples to 
illustrate this point ; and an appreciative and impartial study 
of their lives and teachings cannot fail to show to us that 
none of them had any doubt or uncertainty or suspicion 
of incompleteness in relation to his knowledge of God* In the 
case of all great seers, their knowledge of God is direct and 
dependent upon personal perception ; and it cannot but be, 
therefore, both full and undoubted. 

2. I will teach you fully this knowledge with 
(information regarding all) its oetails, on knowing 
which there remains no other thing here that further 
deserves to be known. 

It is evident that here in this stania there is reference to 
a certain something, the knowledge of which is equivalent to 
the knowledge of all things. What that certain something is, 
we may make out with fair certainty ; for, the idea regarchng 
it appears to be upanishadic in origin and is stated and ex' 
plained in the first klia?j(/a of the sixth prabdihaka of the 
Ghhdndogyct'U panishad. Here we are told of ‘ a certain teach- 
ing by which what is not heard becomes heard, what is not 
thought becomes thought, what is not known becomes known h* 
and the possibility of such a thing happening is illustrated by 
means of a mass of clay, a mass of gold and a mass of steel, 
which form the material causes of the various articles, that are 
respectively made out of them, and are therefore things the 
knowledge whereof is equivalent to the knowledge of all their 
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various produces derived through modification. Thus to know 
the clay, for instance* is the same thing as to know pots and 
dishes and all other such articles as arc made out of clay 
and are the modifications of clay. That trie illa^tranou of tlic 
intended idea in the context by mean i of clay aiui gold and 
steel should not be pressed to convey anything more or oilier 
than what it is meant to illustrate, is brought out by R:inv(.nuja- 
charya in his >Vri Bhusliya in commenting on the aphocism* 
IWatijudvirodhat (1. i. 9), where he has shown that rlie one 
thing, by knowing which all things become k -iown, can not he 
prdh’iti or material Nature, but must be the supreme hrn.'i/nan. 

In the context here in the QlPJ also, \vc cannot tail to see 
that that certain something* by knowing which all things 
become known, must be tlie divine entity we all call Go.U In 
fact, what Is suggested to us here is tiaat al! those, who, in 
whatsoever manner, come to know (Jod fully and und^suhteuly , 
are certain to make Him out to be the root of all reality, the 
support of all existence and the source and centre of all power 
in the universe. To know God as such may well be e 4 ui valent 
to the same thing as to possess the knowledge of all things, so 
that in relation to him, who has so come to know God, it 
cannot be wrong to say that for him there remains nothing 
more which is worthy to be known^ 

You are probably aware that it is often declared by those, 
who are en<gaged in the examination of the nature of know- 
ledge, that knowledge may be cither empirical or rational. An 
empirical knowledge of tilings may be said to be a kind of 
haphazard knowledge of individual items in wliich the relation 
of the various parts to one another and also to the whole 
remains unascertained- Tiits kind of knowledge is good enough 
so far as it goes ; but its want of scientific co-ordination givc.s 
to none of its items any laower of revealing any other item or 
items thereof. What is called rational knowledge is, however, 
of a different kind* This is well co-ordinated knowledge : and 
in it the relation of the parts to one another and also to the 
whole is definite’ly ascertained, so as to enable us to see the 
causal connection between things as well as their mutual 
dependence. It may thus be seen that the natural tendency of 
rational knowledge is to culminate in a supreme unification ; 
and all knowledge, when so unified, must take us to God. In 
the sphere of rational knowledge, it is possible not only to pass 
from effect to cause, but also to comprehend the effect from 
the comprehension of the cause. Thus it is that he, who 
knows God, knows all things. 
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Since, in our study of the QHa, we are naturally expected 
to examine all knowledge in its bearing upon conduct, we shall 
do w^ell to see that, in relation to the question of conduct also> 
it is possible to have such a thing as rational knowledge and 
guidance. In fact, life may be guided in two different ways by 
those who earnestly wish to conduct it aright. One way is by 
obeying laws and commandments relating to right conduct. 
Here the guidance comes, as it were, from an outside authority ; 
it is therefore extraneous- The othe«r way is to know the 
reason of the laws and commandments relating to right conduct, 
and then to guide one's life intelligently in accordance with that 
reason- In this latter case, the guidance proceeds from v/itliia 
one's self, and cannot he extraneous- Moreover, in situations, 
where a conflict of duties may arise, he, who knows the reason 
of the laws and commandments bearing upon conduct, will 
not find it so difficult to guide bcmself aright as the person, 
who only knows laws and commandments but not their reason. 

I have already drawn your attention to the fact that 
the difficulty of Arjuna, at the time when he sought Sri- 
Krishna’s divine teachings on the philosophy of conduct, was 
due to his inability to decide which course of conduct he was 
to adopt in a situation characterised by a serious conflict of 
duties. There are laws and commandments teaching the 
obligatoriness of renunciation and retirement, of nivritti as vve 
call it in Sanskrit ; and there are also laws and commandments 
pointing out duties and urging their performance, or, in other 
words, laws and commandments ordaining and encouraging the 
active life of pravritii. How then is pravritti to be reconciled 
with nivritti 1 Is nivritti higher and more obligatory than 
pravritti, or is it otherwise ? Such questions are sure to trouble 
the minds of persons, who are anxious to live their lives ari ght 
but do not know the reason of the laws and commandments, 
by which they have to guide those lives aright. 

But when self realization and God-'iealization are seen to 
he at the basis of right conduct, forming, as they say, the 
ontological foundation of ethics, the merely empirical way of 
judging and guiding conduct ceases to be of any great author- 
ity. On knowing that the soul is immaterial, immutable and 
immortal, as contrasted with the body, which is material, 
mutable and mortal, one is naturally led to place a higher value 
on whatever happens to be the good of the soul, than on the 
satisfaction of the promptings of the body ; and this tendency 
is strengthened by the further knowledge that the soul is 
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essentially ‘ existence-knowledge-bliss ’ — sachchidananda as 
expressed in Sanskrit — and that its association with matter 
limits and keeps under restraint the free play of its nature and 
powers. In this way, mcksha — which is the liberation of the 
soul from its material bondage, so that it may recover fully 
the freedom, the self luminosity and the blissfulness of its own 
intrinsic nature — becomes the supreme end of life. 

What prevents the attainment of nioksha and helps to 
maintain the material bondage of the soul is the impressed 
influence of karrna in the form of puny a and p(2pa ; and, since 
work in itself does not cling to man, these arise out of the 
disposition of the mind with which the ^vorker performs his 
work. When the mind of the worker is actuated by the 
feelings of i-ness and minc'ness and he is attached to tlic fruits 
of w^ork, it is tlwn that karma clings to him. As soon as we 
come to kno'v that the qualities of prakritit or the innate 
tendencies of material Nature, are entirely responsible for all 
the various kinds of our activities, our feelings of i-ncss and 
mine ness lose their support, our attachment to the fruits of 
work becomes un justi fiable, and the inevitability of our having 
to do work and to live by work in our mundane existence 
receives its strongest demonstration. 

On these fundamental principles as the basis, the eiifice 
of the ethical discipline of karma yoga may be securely built ; 
and it may be easily seen that the life of disinterested duty 
duly lived can in itself be an elective means for the attainment 
of the salvation of moksha- Further, when, through the yogin^s 
self-realization, it becomes evident that one has to see one's 
self in all beings and all beings in oner's self, the life of duty is 
at once transformed, in accordance with the moral law of uni- 
versal equality and absolute unselhshness, into the life of love 
and service and sacrifice. Su:h a life of love and service and 
sacrifice, wd'iich has to be lived for the good of others, receives 
a higher . anctioruand a more imperative obligatoriness through 
God realization ; and on realizing that God is the source of all 
existence and the fountain of all p^ower, that He is in all beings 
and that all beings are in Him, the moral law of universal 
equality, importing the obligatoriness of the life of love and 
service and sacrifice becomes firmly founded in the w ill of God. 
It is in this way that the ethics of conduct is rationalised in. 
the QUd ; therefore, from the standpoint of ethics also, the 
knowledge of God is equivalent to the knowledge of all ethics, 
that is, of all laws and commandments bearing upon the 
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regulation and guidance of conduct. Accordingly, when we 
come to know God and His reality, and understand the nature 
of His relation to man and the universe, then for us there 
will be left no other thing that is unknown and is really 
worthy to be known. 

ii ^ ii 

3. Among thousands of men, some one endeavours 
for the attainment of success un yoga) ; and even 
among those, who endeavour and attain success, only 
some one knows Me in reality- 

Even though the knowldge of God is, in the manner already 
pointed out, equivalent to the knowledge of all things, still 
such knowledge of God cannot, as we are told here, be easily 
acquired ; and it is therefore not as common among us, men 
and w-omen, as it well deserves to be. It cannot be said that 
such knowledge is uncovetable ; its alhcom prehensive power 
and great usefulness arc against such a supposition. Who 
wd.il not like to know that one thing, by knowing which all 
things become known and the guidance of conduct becomes 
known and the guidance of conduct becomes easy and 
unerring? However, we have already learnt that the attain^ 
ment of success in the practice of yoga is no easy matter, that 
in that success there arcLtwo stages, so to say, wdiich are res- 
pectively represented by self-reaiization and God^realization, 
and that the attainment of God-realiiiatioro which belongs to 
the higher stage of yogic success, is even rarer and more 
difficult than the attainment of self 'realization- We know 

also that the endeavour to prove tlie existence and reality of 
C3cd by the ordinary processes of logical. ratiocinatic>n is never 
very succcessful even a feat of reasoning. 

In respect of tliis question of God I* nowledge there are, 
moreover, person: , who, like the astrcncmer of a story I have 
heard. are prone to declare that they have seen, surveyed 
minutely and plottc^l ccn pletely every part of the universe 
with the aid of then powerful telc:.copic vision, and that, 
nevertheless, they liave not tlienrselves seen God anywhere in 
the universe. This is like examining every part — nor even 
excepting nooks and corners — of a mighty and majestic man' 
sion as it stands above the surface of the earth, and then 
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declaring emphatically that it has no foundation, inasmuch as 
no such thing falls within the field of the observer’s observa- 
tion, To be able to see the hidden foundation, it is nev'c>'^ iry 
to dig up and remove at least to .somv extent the eartli wlu’ch 
hides it from out view. To be aide to see Cod,, who is, as it 
were, the hidden foundation of tlve universe., special eifort 
is similarly necessary for tire removal of the obuacle wlucli 
obscures the vision of man ordinarily ; or, as it is sonvetimes 
put., tlie eye of faith has to he oja-^ned in addition to t:b.c eve of 
reason, if man is to succeed in hi.s search after God, so as to 
find Mim assuredly and without any doubt what -.oever , 

It is often found unfortunately, in ordinary cx i>rricn''c. 
that the clearer and more effective the ece of reason ii 
in the case of a person, the greater ate tlie cliances of its 
tending to blind his eye of fait In The com’dnatioii of tl;e 
seeing eye of faitli with the dear, co-'crdtnating eye of reason 
is generally very rare and uncomnaon. ,Nevertheles.s, \vit]v:.n.it 
such a combination to help him on man cannot easily rise 
from Nature to Nature’s God, attd realize that lie is the one 
unifying power underlying the universe and forming, at the 
same time, the life and support of everything that live.', and 
moves in it. To arrive at the knowledge of God even in tin's 
manner is indeed far from easy ; and very naturally many will 
not try to obtain such knowledge. And among tliose that do 
try, only a few can h.ave any chance of success in gettirtg 
a glimpse of the reality and greatness of Caad. We have seen 
how the vogin, who succeed.s in arriving at self-realization in 
samndhi, alights upon what happens to be tb.e be.st proof of the 
soul. Such successful yogins may occasiortally succeed in arri- 
visg at God-realiza tion, and may thus alight upon what must 
after all be the best proof of God. You can now see liow true 
it is to say, that those, who know God as He is in reality, are 
indeed very rare. 

m =3r i 

Jr m irr n '<i ii 

4. Earth, water, fire, air. ether, mancis, huddhi, and 
also aha/ikrira - thus is this praC iti of Mine differentia- 
ted into eight (principles;- 

As I mentioned just now, there are two ways in which it 
is possible to acquire the knowledge of God- One of these is, as 
you know, the process of rising from Nature to Nature’s God, 
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^he other being the direct realization of God by the :>’Ogi7i in 
the state of sainudhi. Of these, the former way of acquiring 
God-knovvlcdge is first taken up for consideration. Heuv'e this 
stanza deals with Nature as the prakriti of God, and points out 
that it is differentiated into eight principles. It is evident that 
these principles are among those that are mentioned in the 
Sdnkhya system of philosophy, in this system, however^ there 
are twentyfour principles, or tattvau mentioned as derived out 
of the mrda-prakritij which is, as it were, the root'principle of 
Nature. 

According to the Sddkhya-kdrikd, the nidlci-prakj’iti, or the 
unmodified root'principle of prakriti, which may be conceived 
to resemble in some respects what has been called protyle by 
some modern chemical philosophers, gives rise to tvventytliree 
other principlCsS, seven of which are modifications that are 
further modifiable while the remaining sixteen arc imrnodifiable 
rnodilications : and punisfta, or the soul, is neither a modified 
nor a modifiable principle, and is thus unlike prah’iti and all 
the principles that are derived out of it. ivogarding the eight' 
fold differentiation of praknti mentioned in tltis stanza, the 
idea, according to some commentators, is that licre we have 
only the modifiable principles of tlie Sddkkyas noted down — the 
principles out of which, are evolved the five grosser elements 
called bhntas, the internal organ of attention, the five sestses of 
knowledge and the five organs of action, which together make 
up the sixteen imrnodiiiable modifications of prakriti. Ch3nse- 
qucntly earth, water, fire, air, and ether are understood in this 
stanza not to denote the elements or bhdtas so named, but to 
denote their hin;/7atru.s', which are their finer and yet sufacient' 
ly differentia ted sources of evolution. 

Similarly mana^j bnddlii and aha/d<ara in tliis context are 
interpreted to mean what are respectively called in the 
Sdnkhya system of pliilosophy ahankdrUy and prickriti* 

It seems to me that, in the evolution of the principle vuihat 
from the root principle prakriti, the idea of condensation or 
molecular aggregation is implied, inasmuch as mahat may be 
interpreted to mean tliat which is big and gross. Evidently this 
process of condensation and structural aggregation has not 
gone far enough in the case of the rnahat to deprive it of its 
constitutional uniformity and homogeneity. Further difleren" 
tiation through condensation and aggregation is conceived to 
put an end to this uniformity and homogeneity, and thus to 
give rise to the differen'ciated finer bases of the individualised 
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elements called bh 'tas. It is probably owing to this further 
differentiation, which gives rise to elemental individualisation, 
that tlic principle evolved out of the nui/uit has been called 
aha/ikara or the principle of egoity. Such at any rate is a gues'^. 
of mine winch does not seem to me to be entirely uri-,uppoirta.b 
!t is pointed out by Saiikaraci arya, in his commentary on this 
stansa,^ that the name ahafikdra as given to the pmkriti here, 
is justifiable for the reason that it indicates the priirordiat 
stuff of the univerfe In the state in which it is about to be 
started on its evolution in tliC line, as we may say, of aggre- 
gation and differentiation. 

Tbe-e is also another way in which the eight principles 
mentioned in this stanra are understood ; ' tliat is, six out of 
them arc taken to represent twentyonc principles, earth, 
water, fire, air and ether rc presenting the five hliHlas as well as 
the five tamnalras, and tmtnu.s denoting the internal organ of 
attention and the five organs of sense as well as the five organs 
of action. In tliis case need not he interpreted as 

meaning prakrili, but may denote the principle of egoity as it 
ordinarily does ; and huddhi is elsewhere also used to denote 
the principle mahixt. Thu: it amounts to saying tliat the 
twenty three principles evolved out of prak-iti are classifiable 
as eight different kinds of its evolutionary modification. 
Whether we understand in one way or the other these eight 
principles l.ere mentioned, it is clear that Sri-Krislina means, 
by what hie has called His prakriti, the eternal world of matter 
and energy vit^wed physically in itself and also physiologically 
as the body of God. 

The next stanza tells us of another prakrili of His : — 

5. This js the lower <Oi\c) : but know, O miahty- 
armed lArjuna), that life-constituting pmkriti of 
Mine, which is other than this, to be the"supcrror one, 
by which this world is sustained. 

The prakrili mentioned in the previous stanza, as differen- 
tiated into eight principles, is the original basis and primordial 
substratum of tb.e universe of matter and energy. In dealing 
with a stanza in the second chapter (II. 17) of the Qit'2, we saw, 
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as you may remember, that, in adcHticn to tbe ultimate princi- 
ples known as matter and energy, tl.cie is incur universe a third 
ultimate principle called ccnscicusi ess, wliich also pervades 
tlie w'hcle universe. 1 he superior praJijiii here meiuicnecl is 
taken to refer to this universal, alh per vadirg j'rinciple of 
consciousness. In interpreting the expression pvcibhtlioni , 
which I have just traiislated as " life'^ccmstituting> ' Sankara- 
chiirya says in his com.mentary on this staiiia th.at tins ‘ life- 
constituting’ superior pr-akriLi is that which has the character' 
istics of the kshetraj /^a or the soul which knows the field of its 
play and is at the basis of the sustentaticn of life. Rnnut- 
nujachrirya, in his commentary, understands this same superier 
prakfiti to be diilerent in nature from tbe rr.aterial prakriti, to 
be of thiC nature of consciousness and thereby to be, as its 
enjoyer, more important tlian the lower prakriti, Madhvacharva 
also characterises the superior prakriii nientioned in this 
stanza as chidrupahhiltaf that is, as being of the nature of 
consciousness. 

It may thus be seen that all th.ese three impemtant and 
authoritative Vcda)itic con n.cntators cn the QUa agree in 
thinking that the life ccnstitiiting superior prakriti censisfs of 
tlie principle of consciousness, altluri-gh thicy differ in respect 
of more than one detail concerning the final constitution of 
this same principle. Safikai aclsru ya has furtl.cr n.entioncd tluit 
this higher prakj Hi sustains the world made up of the lower 
prakj'itif through entering into it and thus pervading it. On 
kncjwing that tlie interior prakriti consists of matter and 
energy, that the superior prakrili is made tip of the principle 
of consciousness, aiKi that this latter pervades the forn cr arid 
thus sustains the world, we cannot fail to see the appropri- 
ateness of calling this inner sustainer of the materia! world as 
the life-constit uting priiknii ; for the function of this higher 
prakriti is to know as well as to enjoy the lower prakrili f and 
thereiore to act in relation to it in the manner in Vvldch (lie 
soul acts in relation to the body. IMie soul is, as you are 
aware, the knower as well as the enjoyer of the body ; and 
when the sou! leaves the body, life also gees out of it. We 
may therefore look upon th-e soul as tl:e real sustainer of tl e 
life of the body. Viewed in this light, what is meant by saying 
that the superic:>r prakriti sustains the world and constitutes 
its life, becomes clear and easily intelligible. 

Anotlier point to be noted in connection with this stanza, 
as well as the previous one is, that Sri'Krishna speaks of both 
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the superior and the inferior fonns of prnkrlti as ‘ My * 
prakriii. This implies that He is the owner of prakriLi in both 
its forms, even as the soul is dehin or the owner of the body- 
Accordingly, the English poet’s statement — ‘ All are but parts 
of one stupendous whole, whose body Nature is and God the 
soul’ — acquires a significance which is seen to be wclbt ounded, 
reasonable and true. The world of matter and energy is 
pervaded by the principle of consciousness, so that this princi- 
ple, being the knower as well as the enjoyer thereof, is held to be 
its sustainer and life giver ; and again this same world of matter 
and energy, so pervaded by consciousness, is further pervaded 
and entered into Cod, so that He becomes its absolute and 
ultimate ownci and enjoyer and supporter. The universe of 
matter, energy and consciousness may, in this manner, be 
looked upon as constituting the body of God. 

We are, as you may be aware, told sometimes by teachers, 
wortliy of our respect and credence, that our bodies are indeed 
the temples of our souls ; and it is really no less true to 
say that this nughty, majestic and wonderful universe of ours 
is also a highly holy shrine of infinite expanse and duration, 
wlieroin the Almigl^ty God of universal love is ever entlirofied 
in all the glory of Ifis alTpervading power and all-knowing 
wisdom. We liave seen that the yogzn, in his progress towards 
self-realization and GocTrealiiation in sarn'ldhi, passes from 
the mixed consciousness of body and mind to what may be 
called the unmixed consciousness of the mind alone and then 
passes on to the consciousness c:>f God also. In the same 
manner, those, who examine the outer world with a view to 
rise from Nature to Nature's God, may also observe first of all 
merely the world of matter and energy, then learn that this 
world is penetrated and pervaded by the principle of con^'^cious- 
ness, and then see at last that tlie world so pervaded and 
permeated by coiiseiousiress is further pervaded and supported 
by God Himself. 

Let us here »top our work for tO'day. 


XXXISi 

In our last class, we tried to get an idea of the place, which 
is to be given in the Git<2 to the teachings contained in the 
seventh chapter thereof. We saw then that, in accordance 
with the subject-matter dealt with in the various chapters, the 
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Chap. VII 


Qita may he looked upon as consisting of tluee divisions of six 
chapters cachj, and that the second division, made up of the 
second six chapters, treats of the great problem of God-realiza' 
tion. The study of tins prcdolcm of Goil-realizarion is there- 
fore practicaliy begun in trie scventii chapter ; and from the 
stanzas, which we went tiirough in tlie last class, we learnt the 
great and all comprehensTve value of God'knovvledge, and made 
our at the same time that tiie acquisition of that knowledge 
was dlTcult even for the e, who could accornpiidi noteworthy 
success in the practice oi tlie yoga of meditation and mental 
concentration so as to arrive at self-realization. To come to 
know the self is difficult in itself ; and even to him, who has 
been fonnnate enough to know the self, it is no easy matter 
to be able to know God. Nevertheless, even those, who are 
not in any manner successful yogins, may come to know God 
through that revelation of Him which is afforded by Nature 
under suitable circumstances ; and Nature lias, as you know, a 
lower and more readily visible aspect consisting of matter and 
energy and a higher and less readily visible aspect consisting of 
the all permeating principle of consciousnessc lo him, who 
knows that Nature is throughout permeated by tise principle 
of consciousness, it will be easy to make out that God is Him' 
‘^^If immanent in His universe and that tliere is no [^art of it 
wiiich is not penetrated and permeated by Him. In the work 
we have to do tO'day, our attention will be mainly directed to 
this manner of attaining God knowledge ; and let us now begin 
the work. 


sTf :iTTr?r; Hr¥Tgr: il il 

ITtT: I 

irf^r sTt# mmnm ii ^ li 

6. Bear in mind that al! beings have this lor 
(their! binh-source. 1 am the origin as well as the 
dissolution of the whole world. 

7. O Arjuria. there is no oth;r thing whatever, 
which is higher than Myself. Like collections of 
gems on a string, the whole of this iuniver,sci is strung 
on Me. 

1 am sure you know that the antecedent of the pronoun 
‘ this in the statement ‘ that all beings have this for their 
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birth-sourcc is to be found in the previous stLHi:a, wuh tl>c 
study of which we concluded our last, class lectarc. rius 
pronoun refers, therefore, tc> tint superior, lilc'coiruitutiiii/, 
prakj^itiy by which the world is sustained ; and we inve already 
seen that this superior prakriti consists oi tb.e all pervadir^g 
principle of consciousness. lo understand well wdvat is meant 
fey saying that all beings have this principle oi conneiou .nes.-; 
for their birth-source, it is necessary to note that Krisliin 
has further said — ‘ 1 am tlie origin as well as tlic dissolution of 
the whole world \ Evidently it is meant here that, while God 
is the ultimate origin of universal creation, the alh pervading 
principle of consciousness is a source out of which the various 
beings in the world arc caused to be born ; that is, the principle 
of consciousness is at the ba.>i.s of the evolution of beings in 
the world in all their manifold forms and conditions. 

In these days, it is not altogetlier uncommon to liear even 
educated persons say that the doctrine of evolution is a fresh 
acquisition of modern thought and culture and gives expression 
to an entirely new discovery. According to such persons, the 
idea of evolution, as an element of human thought, Ims to be 
considered to be due to Darwun and his Origin of Specie^, It 
is unnecessary to emphasise the fact that this is not: a historic' 
ally cc^rrect view to take, regarding the antiquity of the idea of 
evolutions Tliere is ample evidence to sliow that this uiea was 
distinctly known to the ancient Greeks, in India it lias formed 
the basic theme, so to say, of the Sd/ikhya philosophy, and is 
embodied in a popular way in almost all the purdfjas* The 
followers of the Sa/ikhya philosophy are often spoken of as 
par i nanui' vi/di ns , that is, as those who uphold tlic doctrine 
that the effect is always and in all cases the result of tlse 
modiiication of tlie causC’ if this doctrine is understood to be 
really general in its scope? it would apply to all the processes of 
dev'clopnieat and change and growth in tise piienoiiicnal w'orid, 
including the processes relating to the origin of species 

In this connection, the cjucstion wluch is of immediate 
interest to us now is, wlicth.cr tlie modiiication in tlie cause, 
which gives rise to an altered efiect, ia of the nature of an 
accidental variation, or happens to be due to purFO:>ive direc- 
tion and internal guidance. In connection with tiie view tivat 
accidental variations in exi^tmg species are ultimately rc:ponsi' 
ble for the origination of new species, I rets'cmbcs tl^e iate 
Lord Salisbury having remarked years ago, in his peesidential 
address delivered to the British Association at Oxford, that 
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AmS * ’ ^rlition, whidj Qiaybe 

SrSlni “f *^*”7 *j together such Jhoolfied 

varieties as are suited to give rise to a new 8i>eties In due time. 

. In the experiments conducted by I>atwjn and other scientific 
investigators pf this probletn. the experimenters themsJlvS 
P?'* *^e Is there 

> SdmL’L^h^?^^ to iherguiding^handof the 

^ tlr Thisjs a question which readily sttggests 
Itoelf to all thoughtful enquirers. Moreover, to the all com- 

STiSltfr completed acjence, there can beno accident 

in.^ature. Consequently, to speak of accidental vaciati^ 

“ ^onfesiion of ignorance regarding. th^ 

nttutal Causes of the variation* * * 

, ‘ that all tht various beings ih the universe 

h?ve the all.pervading and life-Constltuting principle Of 
consciousness for their birth-source; ^ ^^P^a’^ves Us to 
understand that the evolutional differentiation of beings, ^ 
whiph is going on in the universe, is’ in fact caused by tlfat 
principle of c^sc^ust^^s;^ That consciousness may well be 
alhpetvading has beet! shown to be more thati probable by the 
temarkably intwestlng of Professor Bose of 

'****/A 7 *? which, believe, I drew your attehtioh once 
before iVol. I. PP* 74*75) ; and when consciousness become! 

^ variation, which gives rise to the 

diffetenrfanon of beings in the universe, evolution ceases to be 
accidentar itt any manner whatsoever, and turns out to be the 

result of inward impulse and guidance. ;* ?' 

! You may ask, If It t* possible for the all'pervading Con* 
^otwness to do this kind of wotkj Perhaps yoij have heard 
of what atudents of physlofogy speak of as cellugr conscious* 

ness. Ir is said that the cells, making up the various tissues in 

animal and vegetable organisms, possess an independent life 
and consciousness of the'lr own, which they put into use in 
various ways. When the food we eat is ptoperly digested^. It 
finds its way , into the blood and becomes a part of it, so to . 
«»y, ^ ^d in the blood so replenished the materiafi needed for 

4**t^l^*^, r**^ an the tissues of the body are to be 

f ^ Indeed requires some 

. JxRltorion as to W it is, that the cells of any tissue pick up 
from the blood, ViWcbya, as it were, their common storehouse 

::,r^hichatone;is.:sdH 

ffi- .^^d^lhii^lls hf ithe .in^cuIiiit^^lUsd^ v : : 



tlsstie» itvWbutST' ; 

fee^lthyV NfSiae: of us cian afford to have out muscles converted 
fetb jbqftcs or into muscles. This power of what may 

galled alimentary selection, which all our tissues possess 
quite undoubtedly,, is attributed to the independent life and 
consciousness of the eells themselves. 

In this connection, it is certain to be of interest to you to 
remember a phenomenon, which most of you must have seen* 
the phenpm^noh of independent movement exhibited by the 
fresnljr broken bit belonging to the disrupted tail of a house" 
liaard. It is known that, in the case of some animals, even 
.such a vitally important organ as the heart goes on beating for 
some time after it is cut off and removed from the body of the 
organism to which it belonged* In fact physiologists make a 
distinction between general death and local death* the latter* 

, as they hold* resulting only when the disappearance of the life 
and consciousness of the cells actually takes place* Such facts 
iind phenomerta do dOindnsttate the existence of what has 
bien called cellular consciousness ; and they further show its 
value in maintaining the life and growth of all organisms. 

In rtspect of th^ biologiGal question of the relation 

between structure and function in the life of organisms, it ii 
observed that a change in the structure of an organ is 
mvariably associated with a change in its fiinction* and that 
similatly a change in the function is associated with a change 
in its structure. While the inter-dependence of the variation 
In structure and the variation in function is thus fully 
recognised^ the question as to which of these variations has 
formed the the eflFcct, in the continued 

course of the evolutional progress of organisms* seems to be 
still left open and undecided* If the ca usal position in evolu ^ 
tion is assigned to t^ variation in structure, this variation has 
to be assumed to^ be accidental, that is, to be unaccountable. 
But, if it Is assigned* on the other hand, to the variation in 
function, and it is conceived that this yariation ishrought 
about by the deter mining influence of the all-pervading principle 
of consciousness, the whole process of universal evolution 
becomes teleological, and the idea of the S^^khya philosophy*, 
ti|et 

: hiay exact-state- 

of 'demo ' -It 'is-:'theiiliirie.:t^ that : we ha ve'^..: 
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to gtant thcexisten.ee of the alhpervading principle of con- 
sciousness, and grant also that it performs noteworthy bio- 
logical functions in vegetable as well as animal life. To make it 
responsible for universal evolution and look upon it in 
consequence as the birth-source of all the beings in the world 
cannot therefore be said to ke unfounded or unreasonable : 
this position appears to me to be scientifically maintainable 
with the aid of true and openly acceptable evidence. 

The ancient seer, Kapila, the founder of our Smilchya philo- 
sophy, has declared, as you may know, that it is not possible 
to prove God through an examination and analysis of the 
phenomenal universe. The system of philosophy founded by 
him is therefore often characterised as nirUvara or Godless. 
In the philosophy of the Bhagavadgitdy we have a fusion, so 
to say, of the Scinkhya and the Yoga systems of philosophy ; 
in fact* the Vedanta itself may be seen to be the result of such 
a fusion. The Yoga philosophy of the Hindus not only postu- 
lates God, but also declares, as you know, the practical possibi- 
lity of realizing Him in the yogic state of samadhi^ It is there' 
fore no wonder that the philosophy of the BhagavadgUd si 
emphatically theistic, and that Sri-Krishna says here that He, 
as God, is the origin as well as the dissolution of the whole 
world. That all things come out of God and ultimately go 
back to Him, is a conception, which is current in more than 
one religion ; and in accordance with the idea of universal 
evolution, as propounded in the Sdvkhya philosophy and 
popularised in various ways in the purdnas, the very process 
of evolution has to be cyclic in character, inasmuch as it is the 
parindma or the modification of the cause which gives rise to 
the efiFect, and the effect is also apt to be subjected to parindma 
so as to become thereby a cause in its own turn. Such an 
endless series of causes and effects, each effect becoming a 
cause in its turn, makes what we may call the circle of 
evolution, wherein the culmination of creative integration 
forms the beginning of dissolutional disintegration, and the 
culmination of this latter process of disintegration forms also 
the beginning of the former process of integration. 

The two processes are frequently spoken of as evolution 
and involution, and are understood to denote respectively the 
passage of the material basis of beings from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity and vice versa. Accordingly, in the circle of 
evolution, the point of origin of the creative process of 
integration coincides with the point of culmination of the 
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diasolutional process of disintegration ; and if that point is 
taken to be the position from whence divine energy operates 
and irradiates in all directions, it becomes possiole to conceive 
how, in universal evolution* God is the origin as well as the 
dissolution of the whole world, how from Him all things 
proceed in the beginning and to Him all things return in the 
end- In strict accordance with the Sdnkhya philosophy of 
Kapila, which, as you know, does not postulate God, the root- 
principle prakriti is itself the origin as well as the dissolution 
of the whole world ; and the purposiveness of Nature, in the 
process of evolution, in the direction of bringing about the 
emancipation of the spirit from the bondage of matter, belongs 
entirely to Nature itself. The teleological character of the 
processes of Nature seems to be evident from almost every 
point in the grand march of the procession of evolution ; and 
it is not easy to gainsay the purposiveness of Nature, as 
understood by Kapila and his followers. 

The only difficulty , in the matter of making Nature 
responsible for the purposiveness of evolutional operations, 
consists in our having to endow it with consciousness so as to 
make matter capable of thinking and willing. There is indeed 
no difficulty in believing that Nature is permeated by the all- 
pervading principle of consciousness. But can this principle be 
identified with prakriti ? It is here that the difficulty is felt — 
in the impossibility of amalgamating and identifying uncon- 
scious matter with the principle of consciousness ; and 
purposiveness can and must belong only to consciousness. 
Thus the apparent spontaneity of Nature, in the course of its 
beneficent and progressive evolution, is in fact the result of 
the direction and guidance given to it by the all-knowing, all- 
powerful and alhloving will of God. The universality of 
natural evolution, the unity of purpose that is observable in 
respect of that evolution, and its steady sustentation through- 
out the course of time, may all be explained and accounted 
for satisfactorily, only when we come to know and bear in mind 
the reality of God. The teleology of natural evolution — 
which the Satikhyas postulate — becomes in this way the 
fulfilment of the purpose of God, and Nature becomes His 
willingly obedient and kindly handmaid. It appears to me that 
all these things are obviously implied in the statement, that 
God is the origin as well as the dissolution of the whole 
of this universe. 

If, over and above matter and spirit, that is, prakriti and 
purusha, we postulate God and bring Him into relatigrt 
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of mattet and spirit, so as to explain quite 
satisfactorily the teleology of natural evolution as understood 
by the Sankhyas, they may say thati if we go on thusi there 
will be no end to the postulation of primal entities; and hence 
SrhK.rishna's saying here in this context- — ‘ There is no other 
thing whatever, which is higher than Myself* — -is, indeed, 
of special value, inasmuch as it enables us to see that, provided 
only the Sankhyas grant God, their philosophy becomes 
complete and comprehensively rational as an explanation of 
the nature and airn of the great world-process called creation. It 
Is evident that Sri-Krishna means that no higher unifying and 
purpose'giving power than God is wanted to place the 
teleological evolution of the universe on a secure and firm 
basis, since God, as God, is all-powerful and all loving, and is, 
as such, fully competent to be the one ultimate unifying and 
purpose-giving power, which is the source as well as the support 
and the final home of refuge of all the innumerable beings of 
various kinds that go to make up the universe. 

That Sri-Krishna does mean this, comes out even more 
distinctly from His statement that, like collections of gems on 
a string, the whole of this universe is strung on God. The 
simile given in this statement appears to be appropriate 
in every way. The first thing to be noted in the comparison is 
that, in the necklace of gems thought of here, it is the gems 
that happen to be externally visible and easily recognisable, 
while the thread which sustains them and holds them in due 
position is invisible and out of sight. Exactly in the same 
manner God, who is the supporter and sustainer of all the 
innumerable beings of various kinds in the universe, is hidden 
and invisible to the eye of the common man, while those beings 
are all readily visible to him. It requires the trained vision of 
the earnest philosopher to see God as He is immanent in the 
universe. 

Another point, worthy of note, is that the thread of the 
necklace runs through all the gems ; they ate all penetrated by 
the thread. Similarly God has to be conceived as being 
omnipenetrative ; and but for God penetrating and running 
through all the beings in the universe* the universe would be no 
universe at all, even as the necklace of gems would be no 
necklace at all without the thread running through them and 
holding them in their proper position. I believe I have had 
to draw your attention to this point once before, when 
were going through the sixth chapter, and had to see how 
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God, who, being immanent in the universe, is contained thereint 
and forms also at the same time its support and basis of 
sustentation. Even though we do not readily see the thread 
that runs through the necklace, we are quite certain that the 
thread must be there ; and if we examine the universe with the 
same discrimination, with which we examine the necklace, we 
cannot fail to arrive at the conclusion that God permeates and 
infills the whole universe, and thus keeps all its beings in their 
respective positions in time and in space, and gives to them 
the aim of their existence and enables them to fulfil that aim. 
It is in this way that He forwards the progress of universal 
evolution towards the attainment of its high and benevolent 
purpose, and helps on the liberation of the spirit from 
the limiting entanglements of matter, time and space so as to 
enable it to recover its innate freedom and luminosity and 
blissfulness. 

Now, in the following four stanzas we are told, by means of 
a few select examples, how all things derive their worth and 
Importance from God, who permeates and abides in them. Let 
us take them into consideration one by one* 

STor^: ^ II II 

8. O Arjuna, I am the savour in the waters, 
luminosity in the sun and the moon, the pranava in all 
the Vedas, sound in akaSa, and manliness in men. 

After learning, with the aid of the illustration consisting 
of the thread which runs through a necklace of gems, that all 
things in the universe are where they are and what they arc, 
because they arc penetrated and permeated by God, it must be 
sasy for us to see that whatever is good and worthy and 
of value in those things may very rightly be looked upon as 
being due to th6 abidance of God in them, as it is He, who 
gives to them all their worthiness and value. Accordingly, 
^rhKrishna has said here that He is the savour in the waters. 
Modern chemists say that pure water is tasteless ; and from 
their standpoint it cannot be right at all to talk of the savour 
of the waters. What is meant by the Sanskrit word rasa, which 
I have translated as savour, is that which gives to water its 
deliciousness. How delicious pure cool water can in itself be is 
Certain to be well known to persons like us, who are inhabitai^t^ 
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of warm lands ; and this dcliclousness is probably due 
ultimately to the remarkable power of appeasing thirst, which 
is possessed by water* The word rasa tnay also denote the 
liquidity of water in this context- Let us imagine water to lose 
its liquidity and dcliciousness and power to appease thirst; then 
it at once ceases to be of any value or use to us. Therefore, 
the worthiness and the value of water, as judged from 
the standpoint of human use, are almost entirely dependent 
upon these characteristics of water ; and they are declared to 
be due to the abidance of God therein. 

Similarly, to think of the sun and the moon, as deprived 
vf their luminosity, is to reduce them to dark and useless 
masses of matter incapable of rendering any good service 
of any kind in the economy of human life. We know now 
that the sun is the centre of our planetary system, and forms 
its source of energy and life and light ; and if he loses his heat 
and luminosity and becomes cold and dark, the whole of our 
planetary system will be inevitably invaded and overspread by 
decay and death, and nothing of the glory of creation will be 
left in it to testify to the greatness or the goodness of God. I 
need not tell you that, if the moon loses her lustre, human life 
becomes thereby decidedly the poorer, since one of the most 
inspiring objects of human poetry is thus brought to ruin, as 
we may say. You may have also heard that in Sanskrit the 
moon is called oshadhtsa^ and is thus conceived to be a kind of 
life-giver to the vegetable creation here upon the earth. 
Therefore, to deprive the sun and the moon of their luminosity 
is to make them absolutely useless for human purposes ; and 
if we hold that they owe their very luminosity to the abidance 
of God in them, it must mean that they owe their worthiness 
and value to Him entirely- 

We have next to consider what the statement, that God 
is the pranava in all the Vedas, means. You know that the 
pranava is otherwise called onkdra, and denotes the syllable 
om. The importance and great religious value of the cnVdra 
may be made out well from an aniwdka in the Taitiirlyopani- 
shad (L 8), where its use in connection with Vedic ceremonials 
and Veddntic speculation and meditation is fairly set out- 
Regarding the pranava^ we find the following high appreciation 
in the fourth khdnda (IV. 25-Z9) of the Mdn(/ukyopani$had~ 
which lihdntfa is by some looked upon as constituting the first 
prakarana of the Qaudapddakdrikd : 
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smm m i 

5m% T^p?!rg^ ir u 

m sr^r^ qt: i 

srj^ssTsqRtsqifits^Tq?:: smiitssqq; o 

5mt =q I 

ft sTJi# irr^T h 

5rnq fft t 

«4s^nftwlfrt ir^qr q #qft ti 

From these Upanishadic sources, it is possible to. gather 
that the syllable oni originally conveyed in all proba.iility the 
same meaning as the English word ^ yes \ that it was used later 
on as a solemn sacrificial formula importing permission 
to do the various acts to be done in the sacritice, and that 
still later on it was largely utilised as an aid to yogic meditation 
leading co self-realization and God realization. Thus, there 
tame into existence a sacred halo of tradition around the 
07)kdra ; and in the literature of the Vedanta^ it is made 
co signify the highest harmonization and unity, which are 
predicable about God ; and in this way the prariava came to 
denote God Himself* It is further an interesting feature about 
the syllable om that, according to the rules of Sanskrit 
grammar, it may be seen to be the result of the fusion of the 
three primary phonetic elements, a, u and m ; and this fact has 
been taken advantage of to make the pranava symbolic of all 
varieties of unity in trinity. In the familiar formula, bhnrbhuvas^ 
suvarom, for instance, the om represents the uiufied universe 
consisting of the three worlds, bhuh, bhuvah and suvah, as known 
to our ancient Vedic literatue ; it is often made to represent 
the unity of the Supreme Brahmarit as made up of the trinity 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva ; and almost equally frequently it 
typifies the unity of the universe as consisting of God, soul 
and matter. Moreover, ci, u and m, of which om is made up, 
are taken to denote the beginning, middle and end of all 
speech, as they .happen to be the typical vowels that are 
produced at the beginning, middle and end of the mouth, 
looked upon as the organ, which is responsible for the arti- 
culation of spoken sounds- In consequence of this way of 
looking at the orikdra, it has come to signify all the Vedas and 
the whole of the contents of the revealed scripture of the 
Hindus. In these and other ways it is possible for us to see 
that the pranava denotes the essence of all the Vedas — that 
essence which gives to them all their worth and value ; and 
what we have to note in this context is that God Himself is 
declared to be this {^rat^ava. 
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The next point requiring explahatlon is in relation 
to the statement that God forms the sound in dkdiaA 
You know that dkd^a is one of the five natural elements 
recognised by more than one system of Hindu philosophy. It 
is sometimes translated by the English word ether * ; and we 
cannot say that this translatiori is quite correct, because ether 
has acquired a peculiar significance in modern science. The 
five elements known to the Sdftkhya and the other systems of 
Hindu philosophy seem to indicate five different conditions of 
atomic matter, differing from one another in respect of the 
degree of their aggregation ; and these conditions may be 
described as solid, liquid, luminiferous, gaseous, and ultra' 
gaseous, the corresponding elements being called earth, water, 
light, air and akdSa. Accordingly, the element earth is the 
grossest among the elements, and dkd^a the finest among them. 
It is conceived that sound is the characteristic attribute of dkd^a, 
so that, if dkdsa ceases to have the power of producing and 
transmitting sound, it ceases to be dkdsa. 

It is difficult to understand this relation between sound and 
dkdSa in the light of modern science, since the power of produ' 
cing and transmitting sound is, as demonstrated by it, possessed 
by solids and liquids and gases equally well. If you will allow 
mcf I shall risk a guess, to which you are at liberty to attach 
whatever value you please* In the process of the evolution 
of the five material elements, from the root-principle of 
primordial prakriti, dkdsa is declared to be the first element to 
come into existence, and it necessarily happens to be the finest 
among the elements. It must be evident from this, that all 
such conditions of evolving primordial prakriti, as are finer 
than the condition of dkd^a, cannot be characterised by what 
may be calld concrete materiality, which, if you like, may also 
be called material elementality by us* That the powder of 
producing and transmitting sound is dependent upon the 
materiality of the medium, in which it is produced and through 
which it is transmitted, is fully borne out by modern science. 
Since, in the continued course of the evolution of primordial 
prakritiy what we have called concrete materiality first appears 
at the stage when the element, dkasa^ is seen to come into 
existence, and since such materiality is necessary for the 
production and propagation of sound, it may well be said that 
sound forms the characteristic attribute particularly of dkdsa, 
so that, in the contrary process of involution, dkdia would 
become too fitie to be dhdia, as soon as it lost the power of 
ptoduoing and propagating sound. Thus, the very essence of 
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may be said to be dependent upon §dbda or sound ; and 
fhis ^bda bcing bw with God, we may rightly say 

that the yety essence of dkdia is dependent upon God. 

And lastly in this stanza ^ri-Kyishna identifies Himself 
with manliness in men* It goes without saying that the man, 
who has no manliness in him, deserves to be no man. In the 
economy of human society, it is evidently the duty of man to 
be the food'producer, the wage-earner and the guardian and 
protector of the homestead and of the commonwealth. For 
discharging this duty well, he certainly requires manliness ; and 
l am sure you canall see clearly that there is as much manliness 
in the honest, confident and fearless labour of the food- 
producer and wage-earner, as in the heroism, valour and 
chivalry of the guardian of the homestead and the protector 
of the commonwealth. Thus, it is easy to make out how, 
without manliness, it becomes impossible for man to fulfil his 
due function in society ; in the absence of manliness his 
manhood is simply wasted upon him. Consequently, what 
gives man his worth and value as man is his manliness ; and it 
is this that is here identified with God. 

The next stanza reads thus 

5«Tqrt rvpiaa "jBisqT g- ^-srasrrfeT i 

sftsra ii ^ ii 

9. I am the fragrant smell in the (element) earth, 
and (am) the (element of) light in the sun, in all beings 
(I am their) life, and in those, who practise austere 
penance, I am (their) austerity. 

The aim of this stanza is the same as that of the last one ; 
it is also intended to show that all things owe their worthiness 
and value to the abidance of God in them, inasmuch as 
whatever constitutes their excellence is declared to be 
identifiable with*God. The first thing so mentioned in this 
stanza is the identification of the fragrant smell of the clement 
earth with God* In the manner in which §abda or sound is 
contceived to be the characteristic attribute of ‘the element akdia, 
in that same manner gandha or smell is conceived to be the 
characteristic attribute of the element earth. With the 
disappearance of this characteristic quality of smell, the very 
earthiness of the element earth becomes lost. The smell, which 
so forms the characteristic quality of the element earth, may, 
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however, be good or bad, agreeabte or dlsagteeable ; and it is 
worth noting that ^rhKrishna identifies Himself here with 
good, agreeable, fragrant smell. This clearly indicates that the 
object aimed at in this cpntext is to point out that all things 
owe their worthiness and excellence to their being penetrated 
and permeated by God. 

The word tejas means the element of light, which is 
evidently conceived to be ultimately material in nature. This 
material conception of the nature of light is not unknown to 
the history of thought in Europe* In fact, till almost recently , 
it was the current conception there quite as much as in the old 
philosophic thought of India. How far the luminiferous ether 
of ;modern science deserves to be looked upon as material, and 
how far it is really immaterial, are questions which still require 
elucidation. Although /c;as is often translated as the element 
of light, it is known to be an element which is held to be the 
source of heat also, so that it is really the element of heat and 
light. I have already told you, how the sun is the centre of 
heat and light and life and energy to u? in our planetary 
system ; and it cannot be hard to see that this is due to the 
abundance of tejas in the sun. To speak of the luminosity of 
the sun is different, as you may see, from speaking of the tejas 
in the sun. The former of these is commonly called prabhd ; 
and it means the light which radiates and spreads out from a 
luminous body. Therefore, to be the luminosity of the sun is 
not the same as to be the element of tejas in the sun, although 
his luminosity is itself dependent upon the iejas which is 
contained in him. This double identification of God with the 
tejas and the prabhd of the sun means that God has to 
be looked upon as constituting not only the element of heat 
and light, but also the shining luminosity of that element. 

The next point, that we have to note here, is the import' 
of the statement — ‘‘ In all beings I am their life.^' You know 
that, according to the Sdiikhya philosophy, all the processes of 
natural evolution have forfeit aim the final emancipation of 
the spirit from the sorrows^nd entanglements of the recurring 
series of rebirths and redeaths making up what is called samsara; 
and all beings in the universe are so organised as to subserve 
this aim, each of them performing and fulfilling in its own 
place and time some small part of what has to be accompUsbed 
for its certain achievement in the end. All living beings in the 
universe can serve this purpose of their existence, only so long 
as they ate alive ; with the cessation of their life, the utility 
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and purposefulness of their very existence vanishes, and they 
practiGaily become non existent in the w6rld. Therefore, to 
be the life of all living beings is no less than to be everything, 
which constitutes their excellence, utility and purposefulness 
in the grand scheme of universal evolution ; and when we are 
told that we have to look upon God as forming the life in all 
li^e^ng beings, we have to understand that He not only vitalises 
^ hut also gives to them all their worthiness and value. 

Similarly, by the statement, that God constitutes the 
austerity of those who perform austere penance, we have 
to uniderstand that the value and worthiness of their lives also 
are depetidi^nt upon God, who pervades them and happens to be 
their internal controller or antarydmin, as it is expressed in 
Sanskrit. By ta()asvin we understand the man of austerities ; 
and he utilises his life largely, if not wholly, for the purpose 
of practising austerities with a view to acquire the power of 
self-control and renunciation. The traditions of Hindu religion, 
as recorded in the purdnas^ enable us to know that many of 
our ancient sages and saints made the acquisition of the power 
of self-control and renunciation the chief object of their lives, 
and that they steadily practised severe austerities to achieve 
that object, notwithstanding obstacles and powerful tempta- 
tions tending to thwart their success. Let us think of a modern 
man, whose aim and practice in life are like theirs. If we ask 
him what it is that he cares for most in life, I am sure he will 
tell us that it is his tapas, the practising of his austerities, since 
he knows that the very worthiness of his life consists in his 
sincere, earnest and fully practical devotion to the ideal of 
absolute unselfishness on the strong and unshakable foundation 
of a perfect seif -mastery. If he falls away from this high ideal, 
either because his efforts are baffled by obstacles, or because he 
is overpowered by temptations, and then descends to the low'er 
levels occupied by frail humanity, his life* for the time being, 
becomes indeed worse than worthless. Therefore, it is but 
proper that God, who is Himself the source as well as the 
support of the excellence and worthiness of all beings in the 
universe, is declared here to be the tapes in the tapasvin* 

10. O Arjuna, know Me to be the everlasting 
seed of all beings : 1 am the intelligence of the 

intelligent, and the heroism of the heroic. 
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i ha^ stanza tells us God is the 

"evetlasting seed 6f all beings ; arid It is necessary for us to 
undetstand fully what this statement means. We all know 
how in the vegetable world the seed is the source, out of which 
the germ, the plant, the dower and the fruit are all produced 
in due order* When we are told that God is the seed of 
all beingsi it means that He is the source and centre 
of universal evolution. But in the case of the seed, as the 
source of plant-evolution, we observe that, unless the seed 
decays and dies in the process, the birth of the plant out of 
the seed cannot take place. Similatly, it may be supposed by 
persons, who are not carefully thoughtful, that to speak 
of God as the seed of all beings implies that, in the process of 
the evolution of the universe, He also has to cease to be God. 
To guard against the possibility of such an error being 
"committed by careless thinkers, we are told here that God, as 
the seed-source of the universe, is everlasting and therefore 
undecaying and imperishable. In regard to the evolution and 
growth of the mighty, majestic and wonderful universe, looked 
upon as an immense and infinitely expanded tree, the peculiarity 
is that the seed, out of which it grows, neither decays nor dies. 

In fact, there is another way of looking at the relation 
between God and the universe, when we are told that He 
constitutes its seed and source of birth. Although the seed 
decays and dies in bringing the tree into existence, we cannot 
fall to observe that this death of the seed as seed serves as the 
means, whereby life itself becomes extended and multiplied. 
Just now I told you that the seed is the source out of which 
the germ, the plant, the flower and the fruit are all produced in 
due order; and the fruit, which is thus derived ultimately out 
of a seed that has had to decay and die therefor, is, as you all 
know, a precious cabinet containing gems of value in the form 
of new seeds, which are vitally as potent as the parent seed* 
Hence in the life of the vegetable world, as it is generally 
known to us, the decay and death of one seed brings into 
existence many more seeds, which also, in their turn, become 
l&e their parent seed the originators of new life and new 
growth. From the seed to the plant, from the plant to the 
seed, and again from this seed to the plant and thence to other 
seeds, and so on and on, we have an unending chain made up 
of alternating links of evolution and involution. The seed is 
as much the source of the evolution of plant-life, as it is the 
culmination of what may be called its involution. 
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In the course of the evolution of plant-life from the seed, 
the unmanifest and indwelling potential power of the seed is 
made manifest ; and a tiny seed, not bigger than a grain of 
mustard, becomes the parent of a gigantic banyan tree 
spreading and casting its shadow ovw hundreds of square- 
yards underneath. As the plantdife, so evolvedi develops 
ar)kd gro^ to maturity, the seed is produced as the result of its 
ctllmination ; and in it the whole of the manifested power and 
energy of that same plant-life is again potentialised, so to say. 
On understanding this, we may easily realize that to look 
upon God as the seed of all beings in the universe is to make 
Him out to be the source and centre of the cyclic prdeesses of 
universal evolution and involution. Accordingly, this com- 
parison tells us that God is the source, from whence proceed 
all those creative forces, which cause the evolution of the 
universe out of Him; and He 'is also at the same time the 
centre to which the manifested universe is made to go back in 
the course of its dissolution so as to become absorbed in it and 
be held there in all its potential might- We have further to 
note that this centre is an ever living fountain of lifet 
inasmuch as we are told that God, as the seed of all beings in 
the universe, is everlasting. The potential existence of the 
mighty tree in the tiny seed is easily enough apprehended by 
us ; and through apprehending it, we may come to know how 
the infinite universe is potentially existent in God, who is its 
eternally living source. 

As If to direct our ^attention more pointedly to this great 
potentiality of God, we are taught here that He is the 
intelligence of the intelligent and the heroism of the heroic. 
It is, 1 believe, fairly generally recognised by modern psycho- 
logists that both intelligence and heroism are dependent upon 
what they call natural endowment. Men of very great 
intelligence, geniuses as they are called, are, it is believed, 
invariably born as such; similarly heroes also are born with the 
full potentiality of heroism in them. When the potentiality 
relating to the evolution of the universe is itself established in 
God as the source and centre of that evolution, it follows 
naturally from it, that the potentiality of the hero as well as 
of the man of genius is derived out of Him. Now please 
think, for instance, of Shakespeare as deprived of his poetic 
genius or of Napoleon Bounaparte as deprived of his military 
heroism, and let me know what fall there will be in their glory 
and greatness in consequence of such a deprivation. In this 
sui^posed condition of extinguishied endowment and unborn 
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glory, there would l)e no charm of any kind about their names ; 
and they would be to us as insignificant as any John or James, 
who, by his birth, serves no other purpose than that of 
increasing the population of his country by one. Thercfote, 
it must be evident to you that the worthiness and value of the 
hero and of the man of genius are also due to God, and are 
indeed derived from Him. 

ii \\ ii 

11. In relation to those who are possessed of 
strength (I) am (their) strength as dissociated from 
desire and the love of enjoyment ; and O Arjuna, (I) 
am in (alli beings (that kind of; desire, which is 
unopposed to righteousness. 

iK Perhaps some of you have already noted that this 
stanza has a peculiarity, when compared with the three 
previous stanzas, inasmuch as we have here the identification 
of God with what particularly deserves to be called moral 
ei^cellence* The three preceding stanzas and this stanza 
together tell us that all the elements of physical, intellectual 
and moral excellence and worthiness, which may be found in 
association with any being in the universe, are entirely due to 
God, who pervades all beings in the universe ai d is their 
internal controller and sustainer. Sri^Krishna does not say in 
an unqualified manner— ** I am the strength of those who are 
possessed of strength/^ On the oth%r hand He says — “ In 
relation to those, who are possessed of strength, I am their 
strength as dissociated from desire and the love of enjoyment.^' 
From this, it is clear that strength in itself is not considered 
to be worthy and excellent. As a matter of fact, strength 
may be used either to serve good purposes or to serve bad ones* 

. You have very probably heard it said that it is good to have a 
giant^s streugth, but not good to use it like a giant. The 
worthiness and excellence of strength is therefore dependent 
upon the purpose for which it is utilised, and also upon the 
manner in which it is used. 

It is within the range of common human experience that, 
in the competitive struggle for existence, which is going on 
between the various beings in the world in accordance with the 
law of natural evolution, the weaker beings invariably go to 
the wall, because they are overpowered by the strength of their 
sttonget tivals. In the competitive struggle df hatutal 
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evolution, the strength of the strong is utilised for selfish ends, 
for the egoistic accomplishment of self-aggrandisement ; and 
accordingly the rule that might is right becomes the most com- 
monly accepted guide of life. It cannot be said that strength, 
which is so utilised, is really dissociated from desire and the love 
of enjoyment. Some of you are perhaps aware that certain 
European philosophers have made a distinction between 
natural evolution and ethical evolution, and have maintained 
that, just as the rule that might Is right prevails in the realm 
of natural evolution, even so the rule that right is might 
has to prevail in the realm of ethical evolution. 

The strength that is morally well used, cannot discard the 
distinction of right and wrong ; nor will it wantonly override 
all considerations of what is due to others in the hot pursuit 
of self-advantage and personal gain. Moreover, the common 
dynamic power of strength does not allow it to lie dormant 
and ineffective it is in the very nature of strength, as 
strength* to seek and find expression in action and achievement. . 
Hence, when it is not utilised selfishly for the satisfaction of 
desire and the love of enjoyment, it is apt to be used for the 
good of others and in the cause of what is right and just. If 
you bring to your mind in this connection that, as we have 
been already told, God incarnates Himself here upon the 
earth as a man among men, so that He may thereby render 
protection to the good and deal out destruction to evihdoers, 
you will find it quite easy to understand and appreciate the 
meaningfulness of the identification of God with the strength 
that is dissociated from desire and the love of enjoyment. The 
excellence and worthiness of the strong man really consists in 
his using his strength for the good of others and in the cau' e 
of what is right and just ; and in the light of what we 
are taught here, he owes that excellence and that worthiness to 
his being penetrated and permeated by God. 

It is, however, possible to suppose, from the appreciation, 
which is bestowed here on that kind of strength which is 
dissociated from desire and the love of enjoyment, that both 
desire and love of enjoyment are considered to be :n an equal 
degree morally blameworthy. . You know that desire may be 
said to be a mental impulse aiming at securing for oneN self 
such things as are pleasant and agreeable ; and the love 
of enjoyment is dependent upon the knowledge that the 
experience of pleasure is always pleasing, and indicates 
at the same time a longing to have such pleasing experience 
as unbrokenly as possible- Many of you may have heard 
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it said that men may well leam the luxtity of doing 
good; and that they, by learning it, may become able to 
condi^tt themselves aright in life and also to fulfil its highest 
aims* It is not merely in desiring and enjoying the pleasurable 
objects of the senses and in the consequent feeling of self' 
gratification that we, as human beings, always take delight. I 
am sure you are aware that to us higher delights, which are of 
an intellectual and moral nature, are also within easy reach, 
provided we sustainedly aim at them and continuously strive 
for them. Although it cannot be denied that the lowest and 
the most common tendency of desire is to stimulate effort in 
the direction of seeking and securing self 'gratification, still it 
has to be granted that the potency of desire is fully capable of 
being utilised for higher and nobler purposes as well. Desire 
can thus be either of a selfish and therefore of an unrighteous 
cTiaracter, or be of an unselfish and therefore of a righteous 
chrftacter. The stanza, which we are now studying, makes it 
clear to us that, while the desire of the former kind is in every 
" Way worthy of condemnation, that of the latter kind is 
positively praiseworthy — indeed so praiseworthy as to deserve 
to be identified with God Himself. 

From the emphasis which Hinduism lays on resignation 
and renunciation, and also from the unambiguous condem- 
nation, to which it subjects all desire of the morally lower 
kind, it has sometimes been carelessly argued by unfavourable 
critics of that religion, that it teaches passivity and pessimism 
and benumbs all effort in the direction of achieving progress 
and accomplishing the good of life. It is surely a crushing 
answer to such crit cs to point out to them that Sri-Krfshna has, 
in the BhagavndgUS, identified Himself as God with that kind of 
desire which is not opposed to righteousness. Hinduism is not 
unaware that noble desire is the foundation of all noble 
achievement, and that, without such desire actuating the heart 
of man, the moral advancement of humanity through love 
and service and sacrifice will ever remain unaccomplished. 
In a society the merhbers of which are devoid of righteous 
desire, the attainment of the salvation of souhemancipation 
and God-attainment will be never more than a mere day-dream. 
Why, it is doubtful if the thought of it will arise there at all, 
even as a day-dream ; and the supreme purpose of the 
processes of universal creation and dissolution, as aiming 
at the Invigoration and ultimate emancipation of the 
Spirit, will itself be frustrated owing to the absence of the 
impelling ethical force arising from the play of righteous desire. 
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Indeed^ all righteous desire represents the desire of God 
Hith^If ; ahd it is no wonder therefore that such desire is here 
identified with God. 

I hope it has now become fully clear to youi how much 
meaning we have to gather from the statement that, like 
collections of gems on a string, the whole of this universe is 
strung on God.’* This beautiful simile not only tells us that 
God sd pervades the universe, as to be brnnipenetrativci and 
thus to form the hidden support and source of sustentation of 
all the beings therein, but also gives us to understand that all 
things in the universe owe their physical, intellectual and 
moral excellence and worthiness to the fact of their being 
intimately interpenetrated by God — to His anuprave^a, as it is 
said in Sanskrit. In the logical process of reasoning, by which 
we successfully rise from Nature to Nature’s God, the idea of 
the omnipenetrativeness of God is, as I consider, necessarily 
implied; for, otherwise, the fulfilment of the teleological aim 
of universal evolution will have to depend upon extraneous 
guidance and distant direction. As a matter of fact, this 
teleological aim is made out from the observation and study 
of the progress of natural evolution, and also from the course 
of the history of the development of man’s humanity with the 
process of the suns ; and whether, adopting the language of 
some European thinkers and philosophers, we call it the 
gradual unfoldment of absolute reason, or speak of it, in the 
language of the Sankbyas, as the emancipation of the spirit, 
there can be no doubt that the fulfilment of this aim requires 
the universe to be infilled throughout with the ever-wakeful 
love and life of God and also to be subjected to His ever-true 
and ever-watchful guidance and intrinsic influence. That is how 
the matter strikes me ; and it deserves in every way your close 
and careful thought and continued attention. Please let me 
conclude here our work for to-day. 

xxxiv 

In our last class we saw to some extent how it is possible 
for us to rise from Nature to Nature’s God by means of the 
observation and analysis of the phenomena of Nature and of 
man and human communities. We were told, you may 
remember, that everything in the universe has its source in 
God and finds its end and culmination in God ; and we tried to 
understand the possibility of this in the light of the Sdfikhy<i 
philosophy as well as of modern thought. In this connection, 
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we had to arrive at the conclusion thl^t iti the 
is arid can be nothing higher than God, that the universe is 
ihtimatcly Ini^ and thus supported by God* and 

that all the power and excellence and worthiness possessed by 
all beings in the world are therefore derived from Him as the 
inexhaustibre source and centre of infinite power* infinite 
excellence and infinite worthiness^ The prOneness of thpught 
to endeavour to arrive at God as the final source and intimate 
cause of all the various phenomena that go to make Up the 
universe for us* is a perfectly natutal one in the case of very 
many earnest thinkers and philosophers. 

Questions like * What is this visible universe of ours ? ^ 
* Whence has it come ? ^ and V Whither is it going — often 
arise of themselves even In our minds ; and you know that all 
thinkers do not give or approve of the same kind of answer to 
thejsic questions* Some are of opinion that there is no reality 
of any kind about this visible universe of ours, and that it is a 
fleeting phantasmagoria of unreal pictures whereby the non- 
existent is made to appear to us as existent. Some again are 
of opinion that there is indeed a reality behind the appearance 
which wc cognise* as the universe* and that the appearance 
exhibits the reality otherwise than as it is. Some others are* 
however, of opinion that both reality and appearance are true 
and that the appearance corresponds to the reality as a m-^tter 
of course. All the variety of thought about this philo- 
sophical problem regarding the reality or unreality of the 
phenomenal universe may well be brought under these three 
heads ; and all those thinkers, who believe in a reality under- 
lying the universe, have inevitably to rise in their reasoning 
from Nature to Nature’s God. 

In the stanzas, which we have to study to-day, the 
consideration of the revelation of God to man through 
Nature is continued ; and the first of them, with which we 
have to begin our work now, deals with an interesting aspect 
of the problem. It reads thus: 

% «Tnrf ^ 

H ^ If wfir II 

12- Those beings which are ssttvika, and those 
which are rdjasa and tsmasa, understand them (all to 
have praceeded I wholly from Me : t (am) not in them, 
bttt tfaey (are) in Me. 
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Frcjfe the statement> that the whole of this universe is 
strung on God in the manner of the gems in a necklace, we learnt 
that we have to look upon God as having penetrt.ted all the 
beings in the universe, that is, as being omnipenetrative and 
therefore immanent in it so as to be its internal controller and 
centre of support. We further learnt from this intimate 
relafion between God and the universe that He is the real 
fountain of power and goodness in it and that all things owe 
their excellence and worthiness, physical, intellectual and 
moral, to Him from whom alone they can be truly derived. 
The simile of the string running through the necklace of gems 
may, when understood in relation to God in this manner, give 
rise to two misconceptions. One of these is to suppose that, 
since the excellence and worthiness of all good and worthy 
things are ultimately due to God, in such worthy things alone 
He happens to be the immanent in-dweller- The other possible 
misconception is that the omnipenetrative in-dwelling God of 
the universe has necessarily to be contained in the universe and 
is therefore really dependent upon it for support. Both these 
misconceptions are corrected in this stanza. 

In regard to the first misconception, we are told here for 
its correction that all the various beings in the universe, 
whether they are sdttvika or rdjasa or tdmasay are all derived 
from God as their primal source of origin. In dealing with a 
stanza of the second chapter (11. 45), we tried, as you may 
remember, to understand what sattva, rajas and tamas meant 
as the ‘qualities^ or gu7tas of prakriti, which is the root' 
principle out of which the material universe is considered to be 
evolved, I then quoted a stanza from the Sdnkhyakdrikd 
to show that these three * qualities * of prakriti are to be 
looked upon as three attributes of primordial matter playing 
their part In all the processes of its evolution and involution 
directed towards the ultimate liberation of the spirit from the 
bondage of recurring reincarnation. As that stanza gives it, 
sattva is light, e.thereal and iiluTninating, and is that which is 
desirable, while rajas is stimulating and active, and tamas is 
wholly heavy anddarkening. In other words, internal illumina- 
tion, wisdom, peacefulness and the love of goodness and right- 
eousness in beings are held to be due to the preponderance of 
the ‘ quality * of saliva in the composition of their material 
embodiment. Vigorous activity and aggressive endeavour, 
which we generally associate with all forms of successful and 
heroic achievement, ate similarly held to be due to the 
|JT)e'l^6laidetahte th^ ‘quality’^ df rajas t and to th^e 
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preponderance of tamas they attribute inert dullness, Immobile 
sloth and unwillingness to exert and to work and to obey well 
the regulations and restrictions of righteousness in life* 

Those beings in whom sattva preponderates are> as you 
know, characterised to be sdttvika ; those in whom rajas 
preponderates are characterised as r^jasa ; and those in whom 
tamas preponderates are tamasa. Thus, in the light of their 
physical, intellectual and moral peculiarities and predlsposb 
tions, all the beings in the tiniverse may be classified under 
these three heads. As a matter of fact, the Sanskrit word bhava, 
which is derived from the root bhu * to be ’ and has been 
translated here as ‘ being \ means also feeling or disposition 
or a tendency of the mind ; and this is evidently due to the 
recognition of the existence of a very close relationship between 
the preponderant ‘ quality * of the material embodiment 
of a being on the one hand and the nature of its mental 
disposition on the other. You are already aware that the 
sdttvika being is morally superior to the rdjasa being, and that 
the rdjasa being is in its turn morally superior to the tdmasa 
being* Indeed* intellectual and ethical progress in Nature may 
be observed to consist in the gradual and step by step advance 
of beings from the tdmasa to the rdjasa condition and thence 
finally to the sdttvika condition. 

The sdttvika condition represents what may be called the 
state of perfected wisdom and absolute goodness; it is entirely 
free from all taint of selfishness. The rdjasa condition is not, 
however, necessarily unpolluted by selfishness ; on the other 
hand, it is invariably affected more or less by selfishness ; and 
its goodness or badness is determined by the amount of 
selfishness with which it is associated, it being good, when the 
associated selfishness is notably less, and bad, when the same 
associated selfishness is markedly more. The tdmasa condition* 
which has ignorance, slothfuliiess and selfishness as its impor- 
tant characteristics* can under no circumstances be other 
than bad ; and in relation to it we have to bear in mind that 
the selfishness of the slothful drone is always very much 
more unjustifiable than the selfishness of a person of rdjasa 
temperament, who works well* achieves desirable results, and 
wishes to enjoy the pleasures and advantages that are derivable 
from the fruition of his sustained and undaunted efforts. These 
three conditions may be taken to typify respectively what we 
may call wise and illuminated saintliness* common humanism 
and un mitigated ; animalism ; and all beings— ^hlthcVer of 
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these three conditions may happen to characterise them— 
proceed from God who is the source of all reality and 
the foundation of all existence. Accordingly! God is the 
immanent in'dweller and internal controller of all beings, 
whether they are in the sdttvika or rdjasa or tdmasa condition 
of evolution and ethical advancement. 

Incidentally, I may say here that it is considered by some 
that this very intimacy of the relation between God on the 
one hand and the various Beings in the world on the other 
hand gives rise to a great religious and philosophical difficulty 
compelling us to look upon God not only as the source of all 
goodnessf but also as the source of all evil. They maintain 
that, since all beings proceed from God, the unmitigated 
animalism of the person of the tdmasa temperament must be 
quite as much due to God as is the illuminated saintliness of 
the person of the sdttvika temperament. You can easily see 
that to have to look upon God In this manner as the source 
of all evil mars altogether the beauty and the holiness of our 
ideal conception of God. Secondly, such a view is distinctly 
calculated to give a fatal blow to our sense of moral responsi- 
bility. If beings arc born with their sdttvika or rdjasa or 
tdmasa temperaments, if the innate temperament is generally 
above personal control and largely determines one's course of 
conduct in life, and if all beings, as associated with their inborn 
temperament, proceed from God, then surely it cannot be 
wrong to say that men and women are what they are 
physically, intellectually and morallyi because God has made 
them so to be, and that the saint deserves as little credit for his 
saintliness as the villain deserves blame for his villainy and 
moral turpitude. 

This process of argument is based on a misconception. 
To believe that all beings proceed from God as their ultimate 
source does not necessarily require the further belief that all 
beings owe their inborn tendencies and temperaments also to 
God. We haVe had occasion before this, as you may 
remember, to take into conslderacion the effect of a person's 
past karma in relation to his reincarnations occurring there- 
after ; and then we came to the conclusion that in every 
state of reincarnation a personas natural endowment and 
environment ate determined by his past karma, and that 
he has always the freedom and the power, if he chooses 
SO to do, to utilise them to subserve the higher ends of purity, 
holiness and spiritual emanpipatipu, although, by not exercis- 
ing! well thfe intiate p'oYen'c?y of his will, he rnaV ptab'e hlm'scflf 
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ind^e at their disposal than endeavour to subdue them so as 
to get over the disadvantages that may ordinarily flow from 
them- is never absolutely impossible for the i^^nas^x man 
to rise to be rdjasa, ot {ot the rajdsa man in his turn to rise to 
be sdUvika ; as a matter of factt moral and spiritual evolution 
among mankind isi according to the view of the Sankbyasy 
considered to proceed actrially along the line of progress from 
the iamasa to the r^jasa and thence to the The history 

of the progress of human civilization also confirms this view ; 
and the evolution of living orgaaiic beings and the procession 
of their advancement to higher and still higher stages of 
development in Nature also bear witness to the possibility of 
beings passing from the tdmasa to the rdjasa and 
thence to the sdttvika condition of existence. 

To grant this possibility'- and facts require that it should 
be granted— is to own that no man need be inevitably and out 
of sheer necessity a slave of his own natural temperaments and 
tendencies ; and to own that these are determined by karma 
cannot be reasonably looked upon as amounting to disowning 
the freedom of the vvilli so as thereby to destroy the truth and 
rationality of man's moral responsibility. Those difficulties in 
the way of progress, which arise from the unfavourable 
conditions attaching to one's natural environment and 
endowment, are capable of being met successfully by the power 
of the will ;in fact, it is maintained that in the divine scheme 
of cosmic organisation such difficulties are thrown in the way 
of progressive and evolving beings* so that their will may have 
the scope to assert itself against all imposed limitations of all 
sorts. It is not at all hard to see that all men may claim to be 
heroes equally well, so long as there is no battle to be fought, 
seeing that the gold of true heroism can be accurately tested 
only by the touchstone of battle. We may go even further and 
say that it is battle alone which brings heroism into existence. 
Thus men's trials and temptations in life, the struggle between 
the tendencies of the flesh and the promptings of the spirit, 
and the opposition between natural evolution and ethical 
evolution arc all intended to strengthen the power of the will 
and exalt the sovereignty of the spirit. Clearly, there is much 
meaning of value in this view. 

Let us bear in mind that saliva, rajas and tamas are 
conceived to be attributes of pfakriti or primordial matter, and 
are thetefore physical in their nature ; and it is these ‘qualities' 
which ferg^Iy determine the mental, moral and othef constitu- 
tif embodied bteings. It is btecomlngi 
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through careful observation, more and more clearly evident 
that the mental and moral endowments of individuals are 
dependent upon their physical constitution and equipment, as 
determined by the formative forces which are involved in 
heredity. Even under the-e circumstances, the question has to 
be answered why it is that certain beings are made to come 
into possession of bodies characterised by the preponderance 
of the Equality* of safctva, and thar certain other beings are 
made to have bodies markedly characterised b^ the * quality ' 
of rajas, while certain other beings again are led to own bodies 
r^otably characterised by the ‘quality * of tamas* Sri Kvishna^s 
teaching in respect of this question is that the preponderant 
^quality^ of the bodies of all reincarnated beings is determined 
by their past fcarma; and the Vedanta also endorses the same 
view. The individual souls, which become imprisoned, so to 
say, in different bodies characterised by the preponderance of 
different ‘ qualities% owe their very imprisonment to thelt 
karma. It has therefore to be noted that, for the physicah 
mental and moral tendencies and constitutional tem'peraments 
of individualsf God cannot be held to be directly responsible* 

The position here may be illustrated by the following 
example. Think of a king allowing his son to go to the 
armoury and take up any weapon he likes, so that he may be 
made to learn the use of warlike weapons and be fitted 
for his duties in life. The son accordingly goes and chooses 
a sword, with the object of utilising it well and thus becoming 
worthy of the freedom given to him by his father. It must be 
plain to you that this sword may be used by the prince either 
for rendering protection or for inflicting injury. If he uses it 
for the former purpose, he thereby establishes his title to be a 
prince worthy to look forward to the attainment of real 
sovereignty in due time. If, on the other hand, he uses that 
same sword for doing harm and inflicting undeserved injury, 
he thereby makes his unworthiness distinctly evident and 
loses his title to*the attainment of sovereignty. There is no 
doubt that it is the possession of the sword by the prince 
which gives him the opportunity to show himself either as 
worthy or as unworthy to be a king by the way in which he 
utilises that sword. Nevertheless, it cannot be right to make 
the royal father responsible either for the proper or for the 
improper use of the sword by the prince. 

In the same manner. Cod, with the object of making the 
souls in the universe strong enough to rise above all imposed 
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Umitations so as to attain the high level of divinity itself, brings 
them into association tvith material embodiments and sets the 
adsolutely just law of harwa in operation in the field of activity 
of those souls, giving them full freedom either to hasten or to 
retard the attainment by them of their cvn appointed divine 
destiny. If, under these circumstances, certain embodied 
beings misuse their freedom and thereby cause it ore arc mote 
hindrances to come into e^^tfnee in the way of their moral 
and spiritual advancementi ^jhen the blame of it all must 
entirely belong to themselves ; they cannot make God in any 
way responsible for it- Indeed* we have no right to understand 
that God rules* over His infinite universe, likcian absolutely 
autocratic sovereign, whose unregulated and chBotically 
mcddlesoire will leaves no kind of room for any law to operate 
anywhere ynder His authority. Cn the other hand, the 
advancerr.ent of science and the increased insight into the 
working of hJature, which is thereby obtained, make it dis' 
tinctly evident day by day that this universe of ours is indeed a 
well co-'Ofdinated cosrros, renting enduringly on firm„ 
harmoniously related and uniform laws. The law of J<arma 
has been shown to be based on clearly observable facts of 
Nature. It is, moreover, an all pervasive law which is ethically 
faultless and absolutely just in its operation; and it in no way 
affects injuriously the integrity or the freedom of the 
individual will. 

Thus, the teleological purpose of natural as well as ethical 
evolution* the universality and absolute justice of the law of 
karmat and its utter incapacity to injure the freedom of the 
individual will — all these go to show that the teaching that all 
beings, whether sdtivika or rdjasa or tdmasa in their nature, 
proceed from God, cannot at all tend to destroy man's moral 
responsibility. In the matter of the righteous and dutiful 
conduct of life whereby pcdple may attain the divine destiny 
that is appointed for their souls, the law of karma really enhan- 
ces their moral responsibility by making thcih see that the 
fulfilment as well as the frustration of what happens to be the 
true aim of life is entirely in their ow*n hands. The obli^ 
gatoriness of righteousness and disinterested duty Is insisted 
upon quite unambiguously ; and yet it is left to be optional to 
obey or not to obey the obligation, it being made clear that the 
good consequences of obedience and the evil consequences 
of disobcdiimce are both equally certain to arise and tell upon 
the deVel^mg life the spirit In the progressive procession 
erf uhivcml Bvolii^ii. 
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Incidentally, it may be mentioned here that what is often 
called the problem of evil also finds its solution in a perfectly 
satisfactory manner in the operation of the law of karma. 
Since God is the source of all beings and the centre of all power 
in the universes it may be, and in fact is, sometimes argued 
that He is also the creator of evil — of all the sin and sorrow 
and suffering that prevail under the sun. There is a welUknown 
aphorism in the Veddnta-srrtras of Badarayana, by which we are 
enabled to see that the universal operation of the law of 
karma makes it impossible for us to attribute either unjust 
partiality or merciless cruelty to God. For the inequalities 
that are observable in the life of human beings and communities 
here upon the earth, and also for the sin and sorrow and 
suffering prevailing among mankind everywhere, we cannot 
with any justice or rationality make God responsible. It is the 
misuse in greater or lesser degree of the freedom given by God 
to individual souls in regard to their conduct in the material 
world of embodied life — it is this misuse which has brought 
inequality and evil into existence; and as a matter of fact, it 
is both inspiring and wonderful to contemplate that the 
inequality and evil so brought into existence are utilised in the 
grand scheme of God^s government of the universe to invig- 
orate and put power into the spiritual entity they call 
purusha^ by affording it the requisite scope for struggle, failure 
and final victory and complete self-assertion in the course of 
that cosmic evolution which is postulated and fully expounded 
in the philosophy of the Safikhyas. 

You know that Sri-Krishna has very largely adopted the 
Sd))khya philosophy as His own ; and in doing so, He has 
made it distinctly theistic. We may accordingly conceive His 
presenting the position of embodied souls in respect of their 
relation to God and the universe thus, in what we may take to 
be the language of God, as addressed to those souls at the time 
of their embodiment and introduction into the material 
universe - — ** Now here you are ; and you have for your own 
final good to get irito relation with this universe. When you 
do get into relation with it, your condition therein will be 
invariably determined by the manner in which you utilise the 
favourable and helpful opportunities as well as the trials 
and temptations which come in your way in consequence 
of your association with it. If you use well the helpful 
opportunities it affords and thus make it serve the higher ends 
of your embodied existence and fulfil your divine destiny, it 
will prove an inexhaustible source of inestimable good to you. 
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lit on the other hand» you allow yourself to be overpowered 
by the temptations it offers and break down under its 
hatd trials, then it will be full of evil and sorrow and suffering 
and pain to you. Whether it will be helpful or harmful to you 
depends upon how you use it. With its aid, you may achieve 
the highest good appertaining to your own spiritual nature 
and embodied existence, or you may create evil in it so as to 
tarnish its fair fame and obstruct its progress towards the 
fuller unfoldment of the power and luminosity of the spirit. 
Since it is for your own final good that you have been brought 
into this sort of relation with the material universe, your 
trials and failures also will prove serviceable to you in the long 
run. I wish you all steady progress and happy prosperity in 
your journey to your appointed goal of accomplished power 
and completed self-realization.*^ Please think and say if, 
under such circumstances, it can be in any manner justifiable 
to make God Himself responsible for the evil that is found in 
the world. 

I am sure you remember well that the omnipenetrative all- 
pervasiveness of God has been illustrated in the QUd with the 
aid of the thread which runs through a necklace and 
permeates all its gems, so as to support and sustain every one 
of them in its proper place and thus enable it to fulfil its due 
function in the formation of the necklace. When dealing with 
this analogical illustration of the omnipenetrativeness of God, 
I tried to draw your attention to the possibility of pressing this 
analogy too far, and thereby making it appear that, in the 
relation between God and the universe the latter is the support- 
ing and sustaining container, while the former is simply 
contained in and supported by it. It was shown even then that 
so to press the analogy is altogether wrong and that on the 
other hand the example of the necklace shows the contained 
string to be clearly the sustaincr of the containing gems form- 
ing the necklace. Accordingly, we have to see that the omni- 
penetrativc God, who is immanent in the universe and may 
thus be conceived to be contained therein, is Himself the 
sustainer and supporter of the universe- 

Therefore, the stanza under consideration tells us that all 
sdUvikett fdjasa and iSmdsa beings in the universe proceed from 
God, that they are in Him, but that He is not in them. God 
is, as we are told here, the source of their origination, and 
upholds and maintains them in His own bosom, so to say. It 
is, howfever, understood, by some that this stanza has in view 
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the idea that all things in the universe are but parts of one 
stupendous whole, of which Nature is the body and God the 
soul ; and they declare that in the manner in which the soul 
is, even in its embodied conditioni intrinsically and of its own 
nature independent of the body, God is also independent of all 
the beings in the universe, in spite of His close and intimate 
association with it so as to form its soul- Almost all the 
well-known commentators on the GUd seem to agree in 
considering this statement, that all the beings in the universe 
are in God but that He is not in them, to mean that God is 
absolutely independent of those beings, although all of them 
actually proceed from Him and find the culmination of their 
evolution in Him. 

In the context here, the assertion of this divine indepen- 
dence is of particular importance, as it enables us to see how 
He, notwithstanding His closely intimate relation with the 
universe as its source of origin and centre of power, remains 
entirely untouched by the evil, which, out of their own free 
will, struggling souls in the universe bring into existence in the 
course of their life of embodied existence. Their endeavour to 
evolve themselves and to grow in power and in capacity, as 
they move on consciously or unconsciously towards the goal 
of spiritual self-realization and God-attainment, produces, 
when not directly and immediately well-aimed and successful, 
the result which we call eviU Therefore evil is in fact a 
by-product of natural evolution, and is utilised in furthering 
ethical evolution and the attaiment of that spiritual end which 
creation itself is conceived to have in view. 

Though God is the centre of all power and the source of 
all beings in the universe, and though His relation with every 
one of them is indeed very close and intimate. He does not, on 
account of His not being in them as they are in Him, become 
so modified in nature as to resemble them completely and be 
susceptible of catching their defects and weaknesses* While 
they are all in Him, He is indeed above them ; while immanent 
in the universe, He at the same time transcends it in reality* 
To this the next stanza draws our attention, and tells us that 
God is indeed so transcendent as to make it possible for the 
world to hide Him from our view. 
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13. The whole of this world is deluded by these 
three conditions of existence markedly characterised 
by the ‘ qualities ’ and does not recognise Me, as the 
Indestructible iBeing) who is above them. 

1 have already pointed out to you that the word bhdvu 
means ^ being ^ and also ‘ feeling V or ‘disposition' or ‘tendency 
of the mind/ You will notice that here I have translated the 
same word' as a ‘condition of existence^ It is in fact a word of 
very varying meanings, all of which are, however, quite logically 
related to one another and to the meaning of the root bhu^ In 
this context, its meaning is, as we shall see, best brought out 
by the expression with which I have translated it. 

The first twelve stanzas of this chapter, which we have so 
far studied, have dealt with the problem of the realization of 
God through Nature, with how it is that men may rise from 
Nature to Nature^s God. In this stanza, we are told that 
Nature does tiot always serve as the revealer of God; often 
enough she hides God away from our human vision and acts 
like a blind veil. Whether Nature reveals God to human vision, 
or hides Him from it, is dependent upon the mental attitude 
and the power of true insight characterising the enquiring 
aspirant. The three conditions of existence which are 
markedly characterised by the ^ qualities ' of sattva, rajas 
and tamas are, as you must be well aware of, the sdttvikut the 
rdjasa and the tdmasa conditions ; and all the various beings 
in the universe are notably in some one or other of these 
conditions, so as to be in consequence sdttvika or rdjasa or 
tdmasa in their nature. The result of this is that almost all 
embodied purushas in the universe are brought under a kind of 
materialistic spell, and' their vision becomes limited by the 
range of their ordinary physical and physiological experiences. 
Our experience of the universe is mostly made up of our 
sense-perceptions ; and we are apt to base our comprehensive 
conception of it on those perceptions. 

That none of us can rise above the limitations of our own 
experience is, indeed, brought home to us so frequently and in 
so many ways. It must be known to most of you how, for 
instance, in judging others, we invariably fail to be right, till 
we succeed in placing ourselves in the position of those whom 
we undertake to judge. Suppose I undertake to judge any 
one of you in relation to anything which you have done in 
your life. To m^y mind, as I judge you from my own 
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standpoint, you may appear to be good or bad ; and if I wish 
to make out whether my judgment of you is correct or not, the 
first thing I have to do is to get out of the narrow groove of 
my own limited personal experience and endeavour to get into 
your position, so as to be able to understand you aright from, 
your own standpoint. In other words, we have to understand 
how different people may act differently under different 
circumstances and in varying situations in life ; and it is clear 
that it is then only that we become capable of judging others 
aright. 

Thus, it is evident that it is a natural weakness on our 
part that we judge others most generally from our own 
standpoint ; and this is due to the fact that so few of us can 
at all pierce beyond the boundary of the world of sense- 
perceptions, even though the inspiration of enlightened reason 
may impel us to get at the reality which transcends that 
world and forms its foundation. The conditions of existence 
characterised by the ‘ qualities ^ of sattva, rajas and iaynas 
may well be conceived to make up what is, in the language 
of European philosophy, called the phenomenal world ; and 
most human minds are ordinarily apt to look upon it as 
a complete and self-contained whole requiring nothing else to 
make its existence rational and truly intelligible. This is how 
the whole of this world becomes deluded and fails to recognise 
the reality of the transcendental God who is at the same time 
invisibly immanent in the visible universe# 

Let us now try to see what Sri^Krishna may have meant 
by the statement that the deluded world does not recognise 
Him as the Indestructible Being who is above the ‘ qualities ' 
of prakriti^ When, in the course of our study of the Qttd, we 
dealt with the question of the immortality of the soul, we 
learnt, as you may remember, to distinguish between the body 
and the soul by observing that, while the body is material, 
mutable and mortal, the soul is immaterial, immutable and 
immortal. In spite of the intimacy of the relation between 
the body and the soul, it is possible not only to distinguish 
them from each other, but also to see that the soul is 
the essential reality, of which the body is an instrument and 
a possession. In what is sometimes called Paurdnika Scidkhya, 
which is distinctly theistic, the relation between God and the 
universe is conceived to be similar to the relation between the 
soul and the body. Accordingly, God forms the soul of the 
universe and pervades it throughout ; still He Is apart and 
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above the materiality and mutability of the universe. The 
continued reincarnation of individual souls, that is, their 
successive embodiment in matter, is due, as you know, to the 
mhu^ce of their karma, which impresses on their embodiments 
sMttvika or rajasa or tdmasa tendencies and characteristics as the 
case may be. Consequently, it cannot at all be said that they 
are above the qualities of prakriti ; and so long as they are 
not above these ‘qualities’, they cannot be said to be absolute- 
ly unaffected m their nature by their intimate association with 
matter. It is, however, very different in the case of God, who, 
as we know, has the whole of the universe for His embodiment • 
He cannot, like individual souls, become subject to the bondage 
of karmua ® 

Seeing that He is the All and the All-in- All, such a thing 
as selfishness is impossible with Him ; using the technical 
language of the science of ethics, we may say that the distinc- 
tion between egoism and altruism is altogether inconceivable 
m His case. I have on a former occasion drawn your attention 
w the fact of God s almighty power and omniscience making 
Him both satyakama and satyasai)kalpa. Accordingly, almighty 
God can have no unfulfilled desires, and His all-knowing will 
IS always law. Evidently, the result is that He cannot at all 
be selfish. If we thus understand the impossibility of asso- 
ciEting the idea of selfishness with God, we at once see how it 
is absolutely impossible for us to think of Him as being 
wpable of ever becoming subject to the bondage of karma 
You kn^ow already that it is not work which clings to man and 
forces him to suffer the bondage of karma ; he owes his bondage 
to the selfishness, which prevails in his heart, and to the 
consequent attachment to the fruits of work which he 
persistently cherishes. Since God is, in the language of all 
His most famous devotees, All Love, it Is quite natural and 
easy for Him to be untouched by the ‘ qualities ’ of prakriti, 
even though He is always wakefully active in governing *the 
universe of His creation. 

The idea we have to grasp is that, in spite of His 
immanence in the universe, God is essentially distinct and 
detached from it ; and if we succeed in grasping this, we at 
once come to know how He is indestructible and above the 
•qualities of prakriti. It is generally very hard for most 
people to arrive at such a knowledge of God and of His relation 
to the universe. Indeed, without a Godward inclination of 
the mind, such God-knowledge cannot be attained ; we are so 
told in the next stanza. 
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14. Indeed, this deluding thing, belonging to Me, 
which is markedly characterised by the ‘ qualities,’ is 
divine and difficult to get over- Those, who take refuse 
with Me entirely, they cross beyond this delusion. 

The word mdyd which occurs twice in this stanza is 
not easily translated into English* All those things and 
conditions of existence# which are markedly characterised by the 
"ciualities' of safctva, rajas and tarnas and delude the world so as 
to prevent it from knowing and recognising God, — they are all 
obviously denoted by the word mdyd quite comprehensively here. 
This is in fact how we have to understand it in the light of 
the immediately preceding Stanza which we have just studied. 
Thus, mdyd means prakriti as representing the whole of the 
material universe. It also means the delusion which prakriti 
ordinarily produces — the delusion which tends to hide the 
reality of God from human vision. It is no doubt a delusion 
to believe, like materialists, in the all-sufficiency of prakriti to 
account for all the subjective as well as the objective phenom- 
ena of the universe ; because prakriti is by nature jada, as 
they say in Sanskrit? that is, inert and unconscious. 
Nevertheless, owing to the perfection and completeness of the 
wonderful order in which prakriti works and causes her mani 
fold evolutions to arise in the course of the continuous march 
of time# even thoughtful people are frequently enough seen to 
be apt to believe that the great problem of the universe may 
very well be explained without what, in their language, 
would be called the postulation of God. It is this God^hiding 
delusion due to prakriti, which is denoted by the word mdyd, 
as used in the second half of the stanza now under considera- 
tion. Moreover, that word also means very often the wonderful 
power of God, through which the world and all its 
varied phenomena are brought into manifestation and existence. 
Consequently, it is quite right to say that prakritis as repre- 
senting the whole of the material universe, belongs to God. 

We consider rightly that there is justification enough to 
hold that embodied individual souls are the owners of their 
respective bodies# even though these bodies are not actually 
produced by the power of the souls concerned, owing to the 
reason that the origin of praknti has to be considered to be 
absolutely independent of the power of the souls that from 
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time to time become embodied therein. In the case of Godi 
it has to be realized that prakriti arises out of the actual mani- 
festation of His wonderful and almighty power. Accordingly, 
God, who is the Supreme Soul of the universe, becomes at the 
same time, fully entitled to be looked upon as the Creator of 
the universe as well. It may therefore be said to be doubly 
true that prakriti, as representing the visible material universe, 
really belongs to Him. 

The statement, that this prakriti is divine, relates, however, 
not only to its origin, but also to the purpose of its 
manifestation. I have already tried to point out to you how 
the evolution of prakriti in all its varied departments of 
activity may be seen to be aiming at tRe emancipation of the 
spirit, or, as it is sometimes said, at the gradual unfoldment 
of absolute reason. You have seen that it has to be granted 
that the evolution of Nature has a teleological end in view, and 
that this end may well be conceived to be the emancipation of 
the spirit from its limiting entanglement in matter. There is 
very satisfactory evidence available to support such a position. 
Nevertheless, we cannot safely follow the atheistic Sankhyas 
in attributing to prakHti itself this purposiveness which is 
brought to light in all its multiform activities and manifesta- 
tions : for, prakriti is essentially jatja, though it may well be 
granted that it is pervaded by consciousness. It is thus self- 
evident that prakriti, which, being jada, is inert and 
unconscious, cannot be made responsible for the purposiveness 
of universal evolution- Nor can we say quite logically that this 
purposiveness is due in any manner to the principle of con- 
sciousness which clearly appears to pervade the prakriti; because 
it is the emancipation and unfoldment of this very principle 
of consciousness that happens to be aimed at by all the 
processes of universal evolution. I am sure you are aware that 
the object of a purpose has generally to be distinguished from 
the agent who entertains that purpose. In the case we are now 
considering, it must be evident that even though purposiveness 
is distinctly and independently observable in relation to all the 
processes of universal evolution, the purpose itself is that of 
God ; it is to work out His aim in regard to the invigoration 
and emanciption of the purusha that prakriti serves Him as His 
willing and obedient handmaid. Thus, it is fully possible to 
make out that prakriti is divine in origin as well as in purpose. 

Please bring to your mind what I told you a little while 
ago about the king’s son and the sword which he freely chose 
for use from the armoury of his royal father. The sword is 
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often a very tempting weapon ; and it is always easier to use it 
in inflicting injury and causing undeserved harm than to 
employ it heroically in safeguarding virtue or upholding justice 
ox protecting innocence* Similarly, the field of prakriti is very 
tempting to the purusha or the individual soul. It is easier 
there for the purusha to yield to the sway of tarnas and rajas 
than to keep up the even balance of ilkiminated and unseliish 
sattva. If the plan of creation had been designed otherwise 
and the alluring force of the flesh was less tempting therein 
than the wise illumination of the spirit, then the field ot 
prakriti constituting creation would not have been to the soul 
that magnificent and marvellous training ground which it now 
undoubtedly is. Nevertheless, it must be easy to see that 
considerable care is necessary on the part of man to prevent 
his own lamentable moral fall in this training ground— a fall 
by which he is apt to be thrown headlong into a dark abyss 
from whence he can never command anything like a hope^ 
encouraging vision of God. In such a trying situation, his 
best and most unfailing support is such trust in God as will 
make him rely upon God with complete confidence. 

I believe many of you have gone to our Hindu temples to 
worship God therein according to the usage and practice of the 
Hindu religion- When you go there, it sometimes happ^'tis, as 
you know, that the regular conduct of the templc'service does 
not permit of your offering your worship immediately, and 
you observe a curtain drawn across in front of the image of 
God as represented in that temple -Then you have to wait for 
the curtain to be drawn aside^so that you may obtain the vision 
of the image of God behind it. If, when you were on this side 
of the curtain, you did not realize that the divine object of 
your worship was on the other side of it and chat it was your 
duty to offer your worship to that object, you would surely 
not wait to have the curtain drawn aside. The fact that you 
wait, often for long^ patiently is due to your knowing that the 
divine object of your worship is really behind the curtain and 
that it is your bounden duty in life to be entirely devoted 
to God. 

Now, imagine that God, who transcends prakriti and is 
above its three 'qualities’, is like the i?nage of Cod behind the 
curtain in our temples. So long as you have no faith in 
God and are no: devoted to Him entirely in sincerity and 
in earnestness, prakr.ti is certain to act as the blinding wall of 
shutting off the vision of God from you and making you 
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feel that that wall is truly the ultimate boundary of all 
knowledge and of all reality* But as soon as you come to 
know that prakriti is in itself ja^a^ that is, inert and 
unconscious, and that the blinding power of mclyd is altogether 
due to delusion, the material universe and all its well ordered 
wonders assume a very different aspect and enable you to see 
that the heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork* When Nature becomes to you the 
revealet of God in this manner, your progress from Nature to 
Nature's God is effected easily and as a matter of course. 

That is why jSri-Krishna says that those, who take refuge 
with God entirely, manage to cross beyond the delusion of 
m^yd : to them the curtain of prakriti is drawn aside, and the 
glory of the vision of God shines before their eyes in all its 
benevolent splendour and mighty magnificence. In spite of 
the possibility of getting beyond the delusion of mdyd in this 
manner by believing in God and relying upon Him absolutely, 
there are, as you know, many people with whom the world is 
always too much and to whom the vision of God can never be 
anything other than an unfounded and unrealizable day-dream. 
Why it is so with such people, we may learn from the 
next stanza* 

5T sBRr«wrj i 

«Tnr*rTfw?TT: ii v-v H 

15- The very worst of men, wrong-doing fools, 
whose wisdom is stolen away by delusion and who 
have resorted to the (ungodly) demoniacal condition, 
do not come to Me for refuge. 

As you may know, more than one religion says that it is 
the fool who says in his heart that there is no God. When 
belief in God and reliance upon God are calculated to give to 
man the power to rise from Nature to Nature’s God as a 
matter of truth and certainty, the fact that there are persons, 
whose mental proclivities arc not in favour of such belief and 
such reliance, has to be explained by taking into consideration 
the effect of their karma on their natural endowment and 
inborn temperament. We are indeed told here that their 
foolishness is the result of their wrong-doing, of their pdpa 
produced in previous conditions of reincarnation. The word 
dushkrita is synonymous with pdpa ; and a dushkfitin is he who 
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is characterised hy dushkrita or pdpa* Accordingly, the fool 
who is a dushkritin, is such a wrong-doer as has created for 
himself a burden of papa or sin^ which he has himself to bear. 
That the sinfulness and selfishness of a man’s previous lives 
give rise to his ignorance and folly in the present life is, indeed, 
what we are told here* This ignorance and innate proclivity 
in favour of foolishness are in their turn responsible for his 
becoming easily subject to the delusion of mdyd* 

have to understand that the philosophical and moral 
blindness of the man, who has no faith in God and puts no 
reliance upon God, is the result of his inborn folly, determined 
by the influence of his life-activities in previous conditions of 
material embodiment. Of all such m^in, it may truly be said 
that their wisdom has been stolen away by delusion. In their 
case, praUriti acts as a blinding wall and prevents them from 
seeing the power, which is behind and above it and gives 
to it all its potency of manifestation and progressive evolution. 
The 'onsequence of this is that they are made to get into the 
ungodly demoniacal condition, which is described here in 
Sanskrit as dsura^bhdva. This, you know, is a condition of 
existence which is opposed to what may be called the daiva- 
bhdva or the divine condition ; and persons who have had to 
resort to the ungodly demoniacal condition called dsura*bhdva, 
are characterised as the very worst of men. 

Those, who believe in the philosophical sufficiency of 
materialism as associated with the ethical efficiency and 
adequacy of self interest, cannot represent in any manner an 
ideal of goodriess which is really supreme. On the other hand, 
in the light of the BhagavadgUd, the foundation of their life 
may be seen to be what may well be called a basis of badness, 
if only it is clearly remembered that, according to Sri'Krishna, 
the essential reality of man is in his soul, that the purpose of 
his existence is consequently spiritual, and that this purpose 
can be achieved only by killing the flesh so completely as to 
become assured of’absolute unselfishness. Those, who live the 
life of selfishness and sensuality and consider that sort of life 
to be really the ideal life, surely deserve to be ranked among 
the very worst of men, when judged according to the teachings 
given in the BhagavadgUd, 

It is not at all unnatural to consider that the standpoint 
of pure materialism in philosophy is rationally incompatible 
with absolute altruism in ethics, although it has been possible 
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to observe here and there and now and then m actual life 
persons who have with rare strength of will managed to 
combine ethical altruism with philosophical materialism. It is 
therefore worth bearing in mind that ihe life lived by certain 
enlightened and strong-minded men and women may often be 
ethically above the level which is strictly rationally deducible 
from their accepted philosophic creed. Neverrhelessi in judging 
this creed, we have to take into consideration only that form 
of ethics which is capable of being logically upheld by it. The 
asura-^bhava here mentioned is a condition, which is demoniacal, 
for the reason that it is ungodly and therefore inevitably 
unethical. In this connection it has to be remembered that 
the association of ungodliness with sensuality and selfishness, 
that isf with what may comprehensively be called immorality, 
is invariably seen to be so easy and so common as to appear to 
be quite natural and even necessary. 

This universe, which is built out of t>rakriti and the 
various principles evolved out of it, should be looked upon as 
the temple of God. To those who can see, it is in fact a 
temple — a divine and holy temple everywhere inhabited by God 
and pervaded throughout by the glory of His transcendental 
power and light. To be born into the world of sa^hsara is 
accordingly no less than acquiring the privilege of living in 
such a temple, if only, w^e knew it. To know and to be ever 
conscious that, wherever we are and whatever we do in our 
lives, we are always living quite close to the holy of holies of 
the Lord of the Universe — ah / what a great moral responsibi^ 
lity the consciousness of this great truth throws upon us! 
How can any person have the courage to sin in such a holy 
surrounding and illuminating atmosphere and under the keen 
and watchful eye of God Himself ? The fact of the matter is 
that, as soon as a person arrives at the realization that the 
visible universe is most assuredly the holy and majestic temple 
of God, he is steadily strengthened and helped on to rise 
§ecurely above all temptations to sin ; and yet even to him the 
burden can never be light— the burden of the great responsibi' 
lity of having to live the unerringly pure and holy life of love 
and service and sacrifice worthy to receive the fullest approba- 
tion of the Lord. 

It is anyhow pitiable that there are so many to whom the 
visible universe is nothing more than the visible universe— at 
best nothing more than matter and energy, and space and timei 
and the invariable antecedence and consequence of causation* 
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To all such personsf the Lord of the Universe is hidden behind 
the curtain of maya ; although He is albfilling and omnipene" 
trative, and although everything in the universe lives, moves 
and has its very being in Him, the veil of delusion drawn 
before their eyes is so thick and so impenetrably opaque, that 
they fail to obtain even the faintest glimpse of the glory of 
His all'pervading and albhallowing presence* Such is the 
magnitude of their misfortune ; and they ate very rarely, if at 
allf prompted to endeavour to peep behind the curtain of 
prakriti, for to them this same curtain appears like the 
impassable bouridary-wall of the universe, a boundary -wall the 
beyond and the behind of which are to them absolutely 
inconceivable. These can therefore never aim at the salvation 
of soubemancipation and God-attainment as the higher t object 
of human pursuit. To them the spiritual life of the soul itself 
becomes a sealed book for ever; and even their highest 
aspirations do not and cannot ri^e above the world of samsd^i, 
which, as you know, is the same as the world of ever changing 
matter and never ending karma. Those, whose wisdom is in 
this manner stolen away by deluvSion, how can they — why will 
they — go to God for refuge ? 


XXXV 


You may remember that, in our la t class, we wxre dealing 
with how God is the centre and source of all power in the 
universe, how all the beings in the universe proceed from Him 
and go back to Him in the cycle of evolution and involution, 
how in consequence all that we feel, think, say and do, 
is ultimately the result of the impelling power which proceeds 
from God, and how, nevertheless, our moral responsibility in 
the matter of the appropriate conduct of life is absolutely 
binding. It may, as you know, be easily argued with an 
apparent reasonableness that, since, without the power of God , 
even the minute" end of a blade of grass does not move, all that 
human beings do in living their lives rightly or wrongly here 
upon the earth is in fact done by God Himself, and that there 
fore no human being deserves either to be praised and hon* 
cured for right conduct or to be blamed and punished for wrong 
Tionduct. Men and women conduct themselves and think their 
thoughts and do their deeds exactly in the way in which the 
almighty power of God guides them, and hence He alone is, 
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one may say, responsible for their lives being virtuous or 
otherwise. We, however, saw that such an argument aiming 
at the establishment of the doctrine of the moral irresponsibi- 
lity of the individual cannot be safely and securely founded 
upon the fact that God is the'ccntre and source of. all power 
in the universe. The belief in the moral responsibility of the 
individual is not, as you may well know, incompatible with the 
fact that God is in reality the centre and source of all power 
in the universe. 

From the standpoint of ^ri'Krish^a’s teachings in regard 
to this matter, it is indeed not hard to see that the individuates 
freedom of the will need not at all be negatived by God being 
the omnipotent and one only source of creation as well as dis- 
solution. The idea is that God Himself has given to all created 
beings the freedom to use well or ill the innumerable streams 
of power which keep flowing out from Him at all times and in 
all directions, apportioning to all those beings the results of 
theit life-activities according to the indisputably just law of 
karma. It has to be noted that, in itself, kajma is conceived 
to be incapable of producing the results which are ordinarily 
attributed to it. Nor does God produce, as a rule, such results 
in relation to the lives of individuals apart from the operation 
of His justly established law of karma* 

To explain the self 'insufficiency of karma and its inter- 
related dependence upon God for proving efficient, the example 
of an axe and a wood cutter is sometimes given in illustration. 
The axe is, as you all know, a very useful weapon to cut trees 
with ; and yet can it of itself cut the trees ? Surely not ; we 
want a wood cutter to wield the axe and use it effectively for 
the purpose of cutting the trees. Otherwise, the trees cannot 
be cut, although the axe is quite good and readily available. 
Let us now think of the wielder of the axe — the wood-cutter. 
Although he is strong and clever enough, and possesses well 
the power to cut the trees in question, can he really cut them 
without the aid of the axe ? No, of course ; both the axe and 
the wielder of the axe are together wanted in the situation* 
In the light of this ulustratlon, we may understand how it is 
uajustifiable to endeavour to shift on to God Himself the 
moral responsibility of the individual, on the score that He 
happens to be the ultimate source of all power in the universe. 

The position of 6ri-Kyishna, as accepted generally by 
Hinduism in this matter, is that the incarnated soul in the 
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world of creation is given from the beginning of creation the 
freedom to act and live as it likes; — that is, in the life 
of samsards the will of the individual is always free : and it is 
in accordance with the law of karma, which we have had the 
opportunity to study and to examine more than once already, 
that each individual is made to reap the due reward of his or 
her life. The final bestower of the reward is God ; but whai, 
according to the plan of justice arranged and ordained by God, 
determines the nature of the reward is the karma of the 
individual, to whom it is left to build up good or bad karma as 
it pleases his own sweet will and fancy. 

Please take note that it is far from my mind to convey to 
you by these remarks that God, who is the omnipotent 
ordainer of the law of Karma, does never, out of the abundance 
of His overflowing love, temper the rigorous justice of this law 
by varying measures of mercy. In fact the two doctrines of 
salvation through works and salvation through grace do not 
contradict each other; and neither of them weakens or 
vitiates In any manner the doctrine of the freedom of the 
Individual will. The play of the spontaneous grace of God is 
a proof of His omnipotence on the one hand and unstinting 
and generous love on the other. 

We have already hadi as you know, occasions to take into 
consideration this great and important question of the law' of 
karma and its place in the plan of Goo’s government of the 
universe. It is a matter of daily experience that every karma 
produces its sainskdra, that is, every action leaves its impress 
behind on what we may call the constitution of the agent or 
actor. '* Practice makes perfect " is a welhknown English 
adage, the truth of which none can fail to recognise ; and it 
cannot be hard to see that this perfecting power of practice is 
dependent upon the inevitable production by every karma of 
its corresponding safnskdra* It is because every action leaves 
its own impress behind on the constitution of the agent, that 
It has become possible for us to observe that, in the matter of 
thinking, saying, or doing, the greater the practice, the greater 
is the facility in the performance of the work and the greater 
also the perfection of the work turned out by the agent. All 
the various modes and systems of training, discipline and 
education, which arc adopted by human communities and thek 
varied institutions all over the world to bring about the better- 
ment of moral and material conditions in the progressive 
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march of civlUzationt depend ultimately upon this well- 
observed power of karma to leave its own samkdra behind. 

When erideavourlng to account for the influence of hered* 
ity in determining the innate potentialities of individuals in 
respect of character and capacity for culture, it is freely 
assumed that the accumulated sa?kskdra of karma is capable of 
being transmitted from generation to generation ; and the 
explanation, which modern science gives of the origin of 
instincts and instinctive powers in animal lifci is also made to 
rest upon this assumed transrnissibility of the samskdr a of 
karma from generation to generation* Accordingly, we may 
say, in the language of biologists, that both ontogenetically 
and philogenetically the production and operation of the 
samskdra of karma deserve to be looked upon as being 
demonstrably true; and if we bear in mind that biological 
ontogeny and philogeny have both to be utilised in giving efiFcct 
to the process of reincarnation as induced by the sa7hskdra of 
karma, it becomes evident that the doctrine of reincarnation 
does not rest on anything like an unsure foundation* 

Stillf it is open to us to ask why# in relation to reincar* 
nating souls, the stream of karma began to flow at all. It is 
not enough, in the way of an answer, if we say that this 
stream is anctdi or beginningless, that is> that we cannot trace 
it back to its original source. In this connection, it is a point 
of noteworthy importance to observe that the stream of karma 
is fully as old as the stream of samskara and the stream of 
creation, and that its origination is due to the God-endowed 
freedom of the individual will. You have been already told 
that, in so far as reincarnation is concerned, work in itself 
does not cling to man# that is, that karma as karma does not 
compel rebirth, and that what causes the clinging of karma so 
as to give rise to rebirth is the motive behind the karma — the 
selfish motive seeking to enjoy the fruits of wotk. Thus the 
freedom of the individual will forms# as it were, the very basis 
of the well'known Hindu doctrines of karmct and reincarna- 
tion ; and if, In spite of this, there are people who maintain 
that these doctrines take away from man his morij responsibility 
and shift the burden of his sins, we iknesses and backslidings on 
to God Himself, our only explanation of it lies in the 
strange fact that there are so many among even cultured 
human beings, who do not take care to see that their opinions 
arc always made to rest on absolutely true and Irrebuttable 
evidence and reason. 
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Please remember that, in a stanza wc studied in our last 
class, we were told that all beings in the universe — sdttvika and 
tdjasa and tdmasa — proceed from God, and that they are all in 
Him but that He is not in them. This we understood to mean 
that God, who is immanent in the universe, at the same time 
transcends the universe ; His immanence is one of the 
consequences of His being the centre and source of all power 
in the universe, and His transcendence makes it inevitable that 
all created beings in the universe should bear the burden of 
their own moral responsibility. They are all in Him so as to 
be ultimately supported and sustained by Him ; and He is not 
in them in such a manner as will make them lose their 
own individuality. 

Indeed, it is on account of this necessary recognition of 
the moral responsibility of the individual that Sri Krishna has 
had to teach us that to those, who, under the influence of bad 
karmas allow their wisdom to be stolen away by delusion, — to 
all such, prakriti is a blinding boundary wall preventing them 
from ever obtaining the great blessing of the vision of God, 
and that in relation to such persons there can be no rising 
from Nature to Nature's God. Therefore, all those, who are 
mere materialists and atheists, are what they are, because 
their karma has made them so- But, as we have been told, 
there are also those, to whom prakriti acts as a revealer of 
God, or at any rate does not act as a blinding wall preventing 
the vision of God ; and this peculiarity in their character, 
capacity and temperament, they owe to their good karma* 
Without the accumulated influence of good karma^ people 
rarely become devoted to God. Such is the opinion of Sri' 
KrishAa ; and He further says — 

snrr: i 

ii \\ ii 

16> O Arjuna, the most excellent among the 
Bharatas, four kinds of people* possessed of good 
karma, become devoted to Me — the man in a£9iction, 
the man who wishes to procure knowledge* the man 
who is desirous of acquiring wealth, and the man of 
wisdom. 

By pointing out that these four kinds of people become 
devoted to God, what Srl-Kyishna evidently means is that such 
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persons, as , do not belong to any one of these four kinds, are 

generally apt to be impelled to become devoted to God 
The common experience of mankind fully bears out the truth 
of this opinion ; for, in relation to persons, who are in happy, 
prosperous and well-to-do circumstances, and are at the sS 
time neither inclined to seek knowledge nor blessed with any 
wisdom, one of the most readily noticeable charac- 
teristics happens to be very frequently their assured and self- 
complacetv^t forgetfulness of God. I am sure you all know 
very well how fatal to^the best and truest interests of the soul 
this forgetfulness of God is, and how, therefore, to all those 
who set any value upon the salvation of the soul, nothing can 
be more welcome than whatever tends to remove from them 
this aptness to be self-satisfied and forgetful of God. 

Accordingly, it is as the result of good karma that suitable 
opportunittes arise in the life of people leading them to think 
ot Ood m serious earnest and become sincerely devoted to 

Him. Looked at in this light, even affliction and poverty are 

blessings in disguise ; and you probably know that it is a widely 
accepted view in more than one religion that God bestows 
affliction and poverty on those whom He wishes to save 
According to the tenets of Hinduism, it is believed that God 

saya—yasyanugrahamichchMmi tasya vittam hardmyaham • On 

whomsoever I wish to bestow My grace, from him I take away 

r niu, .^•’ow that in the New Testament 

of th^ Bible, it IS declared to be easier for a camel to go 
through the needle 6 eye than for a rich man to go to heaven. 

From this, it should not, however, be inferred that the 
possession of wealth is in itself spiritually dangerous and that 
wealth ought to be in consequence shunned like fatal poison- 
it is possible for the wealthy man to be thrown into affliction 
and be subjected to sorrow and suffering. Then, as the well- 

known Kanarese provetb—Sarikafa bandare Venka/aramana— 

says, even the rich man’s eyes are turned towards God in search 
of succour, and his wealth rarely acts as an obstacle in the 
way of his moral and spiritual progress. In the life of the 
world, sorrow and suffering afflict the rich man quite as much 
as they afflict the poor man; and their positive power to impel 
people to seek succour and relief from God is certainly stronger 
than the negative power of wealth to withdraw the thoughts 
of men and women in the world altogether away from God. 

Moreover, it is also possible for a wealthy person to be 
either a seeker after knowledge or be in possession of wisdom 
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itself ; and I need not tell you that love of knowledge and the 
possession of wisdom are both capable of counteracting the 
harmful power of wealth to draw away altogether the irinds 
of men and women from God. You know that love of know- 
ledge naturally leads to the acquisition of knowledge; and as 
the knowledge acquired becomes fuller and fuller and more and 
more completely co-ordinated, it inevitably leads to the earnest 
search after God and then to the whole-hearted trust in God. 
Further, it may well be that seekers after knowledge endeavour 
very naturally to beseech the“ support and win the grace 
of God, so that they may thereby readily attain the knowledge 
to which they in such real earnestness aspire. 

Lastly, it indeed requires no elaborate proving that the 
wisdom of the man of wisdom absolutely ceases to be 
wisdom, as soon as he ceases to be devoted to God. Nay, morci 
it is quite impossible to conceive how the true wisdom of the 
wise man can ever be dissociated from real devotion to God, 
inasmuch as such divine devotion forms an essential part of 
that wisdom. The interdependence of true wisdom and real 
devotion to God may in fact be taken to be so well established 
that not to be devoted to God can never be anything other 
than unwisdom. To be wise and at the same time not to be 
devoted to God are mutually incompatible* 

Therefore, where these other inducements in favour of 
devotion to God are found in existence, the possession of 
wealth need not act harmfully at all ; in such cases the wealth 
of the rich person may be made to serve as an additional 
means to accomplish much moral good, and through it he 
may receive much spiritual benefit. In any case, it cannot be 
in the least unintelligible that people generally seek to secure 
wealth, seeing that wealth invariably serves as a means of 
power and enjoyment and saves one from undergoing the 
troubles and trials of poverty ; and the desire and the endeav' 
our to secure wealth also impel people to look up to God and 
beseech His help. • 

In this manner, it is possible to see how it is that the four 
kinds of people mentioned in this stanza are all naturally 
prone to look up to God and be devoted to Him. In the next 
stanza, the nature of the devotion of the man of wisdom is 
described and appreciated. It runs thus : — 

Mr f? 551 *nT M: 11 t'* h 
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17. Among them, the man of wisdom, being 
always attached (to Me) and (also) single-minded in 
(his) devotion, is specially good. I am indeed exceed- 
ingly dear to the man of wisdom, and he tod is 
dear to Me. 

In the immediately preceding stanza, we were told, as you 
know, that there are four different kinds of people who are 
naturally prone to be devoted to God— namely, the afflicted 
person, the seeker of wealth, the seeker of knowledge and the 
man of wisdom; and here in this stanza, we are given to 
understand that, among these four different kinds of God. 
devoted people, the jRSnin or the man of wisdom is specially 
good. There ate two reasons given for considering him to be 
specially good. The first of them is that he is always attached 
to God; and this means that his devotion to God is unceasing 
and enduring. Evidently, such is not the case with the devo, 
tion of the other three kinds of people. 

It often happens that the devotion of the afflicted person 
to God ceases soon after he, through the grace of God, 
succeeds in obtaining relief from his affliction and makes sure 
that the causes thereof are entirely removed. The grace of 
God is prayed for and sought after, only when Its want is felt 
keenly to be the source of sorrow and suffering ; and the need 
for that same healing grace is forgotten as soon as it has done 
its healing work. Such is indeed the short-sighted and 
forgetful self-complacency of common humanity all over the 
world ; and the ordinary seeker of wealth also, who, when in 
poverty and want, turns to God for help and favour, forms 
no exception to this rule after his desire for wealth is 
sufficiently well fulfilled. Therefore, he too cannot be describ- 
ed to be a person, who is, by nature, always devoted to God. 

In the case of the seeker of knowledge, it may well be 
argued that the more knowledge of the truth of things he 
obtains, the nearer is he to the attainment of wisdom; and he 
cannot therefore become fprgetful of God quite so readily. It 
is quite possible for this reasoning to hold true in some cases ; 
but we should never forget the distinction between mere 
knowledge and true wisdom. Moreover, you are aware that 
there are in fact various kinds of knowledge, some of which 
ate fit, even like wealth, to be utilised for selfish ends. Even 
apart from this, particular items and aspects of knowledge 
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may be sought after for their own sake. In all such cases, the 
gaining of knowledge is the main end that is kept in view, and 
the synthesis of all aspects of knowledge, so as to transform 
it into wisdom, remains altogether unaccomplished ; we may 
say that very often it is not even so much as thought of 
at all- 

In this connection, you may take into consideration some 
of our university students, who study, for instance, mathe- 
matics or medicine or linguistics with the immediate object of 
passing an examination and obtaining a degree. They seek 
knowledge as knowledge, although it is expected in their case 
that their knowledge also should duly ripen into wivsdom ; and 
when they obtain their coveted degree, they feel that their 
hearths desire is fulfilled and are not apt to be agitated by 
anxiety so as to be impelled to beseech the grace of God. This 
kind of seeking and securing of knowledge may well make the 
seeker thereof turn away from God as soon as he secures what 
he seeks. But the wise man^s devotion to God is in this 
respect wholly unlike that of these three kinds of people, 
because he is always attached to God and his devotion to God 
never ceases. 

The second reason why, among those who are devoted to 
God, the man of wisdom is specially good, is that he is single^ 
minded in his devotion. From what has been said already, it 
must have become plain to you all that, in the case of the 
afflicted person and the seeker of wealth as well as of know- 
ledge, devotion to God is generally feade to serve as a means 
for an end which is highly valued and desired. The afflicted 
person becomes devoted to God and seeks the grace of God with 
a view to have his affliction removed. Similarly, the seeker of 
wealth becomes devoted to God and prays for God^s grace and 
support with the object of obtaining the wealth he seeks. 
Again, as a matter of fact, the seeker of knowledge is ordinari" 
ly in no way different from the seeker of wealth, in so far as«, 
this is concerned ; . he also prays for God^s grace and becomes 
devoted to God with the object of securing the knowledge 
which he seeks. In his case, too, devotion to God is thus a 
means to an end. Consequently, each of these three kinds of 
persons may be said to have a double devotion at heart — 
firstly, devotion to the desired object as the end in view, and 
secondly devotion to God as the means to attain that end. It 
is hence impossible for them to be single-minded in their devo- 
tion to God. 
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To the man of wisdom, however, devotion ro Cod is an 
end in itself ; his wisdom rightly makes him see it in the light 
of an ever obligatory duty, which is worthy and valuable in 
itself and has to be carried out for itself. As we are told in 
this stanza, it is to the wise man even more than such a duty j 
he become? devoted to God because his wisdom has made it a 
part of his very nature, so to say, to love God exceedingly 
well. Is it any wonder that he, to whom God is exceedingly 
dear, becomes spontaneously devoted to God always ? Who 
does not know that the delight of love is ever more and more 

in the free and unrestricted exercise of love7 Although God 

may, and very often does, out of His grace, love those who do 
not love Himi we may easily enough understand how the man 
of wisdom, who very dearly loves Him, is certain to be dear to 
God. Such is the nature and peculiar excellence of the truly 
wise man’s devotion to God; its unceasingness, its single- 
mindedness and spontaneity are characteristics, which it is 
always well for us to take note of and bear distinctly in mind. 

This way of appreciating as specially good the wise man's 
disinterested devotion to God and differentiating it from that 
of others, who beseech the grace of God for the fulfilment of 
their own Interested aims and objects may, naturally lead us to 
conclude that the latter form of devotion to God is of no 
value at all. According to Sri Krishna we cannot be right, if 
we draw such an inference ; for, it has to be seen that, 
although disinterested and naturally spontaneous godliness is 
undoubtedly superior to what may be called interested godli- 
ness, even this inferior form of godliness Is equally undoubted- 
ly superior to absolute ungodliness, whether it be the result of 
unthinking ignorance or perverse intellectual obstinacy. No 
one should therefore say that there is no virtue in the afflicted 
person’s devotion to God or in that of the seeker of wealth or 
of knowledge. Apart from the fact that even the interested 
divine devotion of weak persons of this description may 
frequently bring about the fulfilment of their desires — because 
God in His great mercy answers the prayers of such persons 
also, there is the other fact to be noted that the manifestation 
of truly disinterested and perfectly spontaneous devotion to 
God is not easily possible to all humam beings. The power of 
manifesting such spontaneous and disinterested devotion to 
God comes to them only step by step and little by little; 
indeed, the practice of interested devotion prepares the way 
fot the incoming of disinterested devotion. Accordingly Sri- 
Krish^a further tells us — 
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18. All these are indeed noble; but I understand 
the man of wisdom to be assuredly Myself, because 
he, with dedicated self, is devoted exclusively to Me 
as the highest goal. 

By saying that all these, that is, all the four different kinds 
of people, who are prone to be devoted to God, are noble, 
what SrLKrishna means is not that they are all equally noble, 
but that there is real virtue in all of them in consequence of 
their tendency to be devoted to God. The power of entertain- 
ing and manifesting sincere and earnest devotion to God is 
evidently considered to be a rare virtue in itself, whatever may 
be the cause which gives rise to that power. The godly man 
is always and in himself good and noble, for the very reason 
that he is godly. Still, the godliness of the man of wisdom 
deserves to be held in special esteem owing to the fact that 
his devotion to God is altogether spontaneous and dls- 
interested and therefore enduring and single minded. That 
God is exceedingly dear to the man of wisdom is easily enough 
understood, if it is borne in mind that love of God forms 
naturally and necessarily an essential element of the wise 
man’s wisdam. 

How God reciprocates the love of the wise man to Him, 
we must endeavour to understand with the aid of this stanza. 
Here we are told that God understands the man of wisdom 
to be assuredly Himself, because, with dedicated self, the 
man of wisdom is exclusively devoted to God as the highest 
goal of attainment. The measure of the wise man’s love of 
God is to be found in the fact that he dedicates himself to 
God so as to be exclusively devoted to Him and look upon 
Him as the supreme good and the highest object of 
attainment. From this w^e may gather that, to the man of 
wisdom, there can indeed be no higher object of love than 
God, and that God in Himself is always so w'orthy an object 
of love as to deserve the whole of the wise man’s love and 
longings of the heart. In reciprocating this exclusive and 
intense love of the wd>e man, what God does is that He 
completelv identifies Himself with the wise man. Can the love 
of God to the man of wisdom go any further ? 
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What I want you to sec is that God returns the wise man’s 
love in the fullest measure possible. On the afflicted person, 
the seeker of wealth and the seeker of knowledge, God 
bestows the gracious blessing of His love obviously indue 
proportion to the sincerity and depth of their loving devotion 
to Him ; but to the love, which He bestows on the man of 
wisdom, there is in fact no limit at alb To the extent to 
which all these four different kinds of people deserve the love 
of God-^to that extent they are all surely worthy and noble ; 
and yet, as we have seen, the wise man’s nobility and worthi- 
ness in this way are quite unique and diffi'cult of attainment . 
So we are told — 


^ ii h 

19. At the conclusion of many births the man of 
wisdom^ resorts to Me, believing that Vasudeva is 
everything ; such a great personage is very rarely to 
be found. 


From the very translation of this stanza, you may well 
have gathered that in it we have mpre than a mere expression 
of the unique nobility and worthiness of the wise man’s 
devotion to God. In the statement that, at the conclusion of 
many births, the man of wisdom resorts to God as his 
supreine goal of attainment, it is evidently implied that the 
man of wisdom becomes such only at the conclusion of many 
births, and that, on his so becoming a man of wisdom, he 
i^sorts to God in the belief that God is indeed everything* 
The construction of the Sanskrit sentence in the stanza fully 
permits this interpretation, and hence it may quite approoria- 
tcly be interpreted thus— ‘ He. who has. at the end of many 
births, become a man of wisdom, resorts to Mein the 
belief that Vasudeva is everything. ’ The context also is, as 
you may easily see, in favour of this implidation involved in 
the stanza, as it really tends to enhance the value as well as 
^e^ uniqueness appertaining ro the wise man’s devotion to 
Coda 


It surely requites no proving to you that the doctrines of 
karma and reincarnation fully enable us to give a rational 
explanation of what has been very aptly called the ascent 
of man, that is, of his evolutionary progress from lower to 
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higher coridition$ of moral fitness and spiritual strength. In 
the light of these doctrines, it is easy to see that the wise 
man's perfection of wisdom, sustaining the flawlessness of 
his morality and the entirety of his devotion to God, 
cannot have been secured by him altogether in the course 
of his present life of reincarnation, inasmuch as all the 
potentialities of this life of his have themselves had to be 
determined by the samshd'^^a of the karma of his previous lives 
of reincarnation. 

Thus, even in the matter of attaining that wisdom, which 
impels people to be absolutely devoted to God — impels them to 
resort to God In the belief that God is everything — the 
practice of divine devotion in previous lives has to be taken 
into account. Now the question very naturally arises as to 
who has the better chance of progressing favourably in the 
ascent towards the attainment of such wisdom, the mswi who 
never feels impelled to think of God at all, or the man who, 
under the influence of affliction or love of wealth or desire for 
knowledge, is impelled — it may be selfishly — to serve God and 
to be devoted to God. Those who are too happy and prosper^ 
ous to think of God, too wealthy to think of God, and too 
knowing, according to themselves, to think of God — these 
surely can have no chance of becoming devoted to God ; and 
even in the matter of love and devotion to God, the great 
value of practice as a means of attaining perfection cannot be 
denied. I believe even modern moral philosophers are ready 
to grant that the evolutionary progress of ethics in the history 
of humanity has been from more egoism and less altruism to 
more altruism and less egoism, as they put it in technical 
language* The repeated practice of interested devotion to 
God may therefore make disinterested devotion to God more 
and more easily possible. 

This is obviously the reason why SrhKrishna is of opinion 
that, whatever may be the reason which turns the mind of 
people to God and makes them become devoted to Him in 
love and in faith, we should not despise their Godward incli- 
nation and should not endeavour to judge it in the light of 
the personal motive which lies behind it. On the other hand, 
we should see that, in this very tendency towards God, there 
are potent spring forces, so to say, which are quite capable of 
gradually leading people to a condition wherein they may come 
into possession of that wisdom which will produce in their 
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h«atts such s true, disinterested and spontaneous devotion Co 
God as is altogether exclusive and always enduring. Thus, the 
wisdom of the wise man, to whom God is every thingr comes to 
him generally at the end of many births, the lives associated 
with those births being entirely periods of steady training and 
progressive advancement in winning the power to be wise and 
godly. 

Let us now try to understand somewhat more fully the 
meaning of the truly wise man’s belief that Vasudeva is every- 
thing* I am sure you are all aware that Vasudeva is a 
patronymic of Sri-Kfishna, and as such presents Him as the 
son of Vasudeva. It may be rightly said therefore that 
this interpretation makes the name purely human, although it 
represents the divine ^ri-Kyishna Himself. The name 
Vasudeva is also capable of being interpreted in a purely 
divine sense ; and it is most probably in this sense that 
it occurs in the well-known twelve-syllabled sacred prayet- 
formula of the Bhagavatas — Om Namo Bhagavate Vdsudevaya* 
The divine iiriport of the name Vasudeva is, as many of you 
may know, biought out well in the iloka — 

aiitng i> ii 

Careful thought bestowed on this famous ^loka of 
the BhSgavatas will enable us to see that God Himself is 
called Vasudeva, for the reason that it is through His 
inhabiting that the whole universe is Inhabited, as also for the 
reason that He happens to be the abode of all the beings 
in the universe. Accordingly, Vasudeva is inter pretable as the 
dtva or divine being who is denotable by the name Vasu, this 
name being itself derived from the root vas, meaning to dwell 
or to inhabit. That God dwells in the universe and is 
immanent in it everywhere, is a doctrine of great importance 
in the VedSntic religion of the Hindus ; and we have 
glready seen how well it rests on truth. Indeed, there is 
nothing wrong dr inappropriate in coming to the conclusion 
that the universe without God can never be anything more 
than a dark uninhabited mansion of infinite size and aim- 
less splendour* That all things in the universe live, move and 
have their being in God, is another Hindu doctrine of equally 
great and characteristic importance, and this also rests equally 
well on truth* 
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Therefore, In our endeavour to understand God as 
the enlivening and omnipresent indwellcr of the universe, 
who is at the same time the supporting home of love 
and security to all the beings in the universe, the purely divine 
interpretation of the name Vasudeva is sure to be of 
considerable help to us. As a matter of fact, this name 
suggests to us both its meanings simultaneously, and thus 
tends to confirm the conviction that Krishna, the son of 
Vasudeva, is Himself the omnipresent and alhsustaining God, 
who has become incarnate in human form. Accordingly, the 
wise man's belief, that Vasudeva is everything! may mean 
that the two doctrines of Hindu religion and philosophy just 
mentioned constitute two very essential elements in hit 
religious faith, and that he therefore holds God to be all and 
also all in all. 

There is nothing incongruous or unreasonable in so 
interpreting the belief of the wise man of true and endur- 
ing devotion to God ; but, in this context, what wc have to 
understand is evidently that, to such a wise man, there can be 
no higher or more important object of desire and devotion 
than the alhpermcating, alhenlivening and all-sustaining God, 
who is so very appropriately nameable as Vasudeva. It cannot 
be hard to see that, in persons of this description* their com- 
plete God-love must necessarily kill all their self-love. The 
wisdom, which enables one to realise God so truly and so well 
and also develops one's devotion to God so completely as to 
make one absolutely unselfish, — such wisdom is very naturally 
very rare. Hence it is entirely right to maintain that the 
personage, who is in possession of such rare wisdom, really 
deserves to be called great and happens to be very rarely 
found in this world of ours, wherein both unwisdom and 
selfishness arc seen to prevail so much. In this connection it 
is well to bear in mind that, at the very beginning of 
the chapter, we have been told that only one out of thousands 
endeavours to attain wisdom and that among the few, who so 
attain wisdom, fewer still happen to know God as He is 
in reality. The common lot of the common man is therefore 
to be always actuated more or less by selfish desires and 
to seek from time to time the aids that may be needed 
for their fulfilment ; and so we arc told — 

^ ^ SRFRT Rr?rr ii R** ii 
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Bound down by (their) own nature, such 
(persons), as have (their) wisdom stolen away by 
various desires, adopt various (other) religious 
disciplines and resort to other deities. 

This stanza will most probably remind you of another, 
which we studied (IV. 12) while going through the fourth 
chapter, inasmuch as we were told in it in a somewhat similar 
strain that all those who aim at and seek the fruition 
of their deeds, worship the gods, and that in the world of men 
the dced'born attainment of the fruits of work takes 
place quite quickly. The worsldp of the alhpervading and all- 
sustaining Vasudeva, as the God who is all and all in all, has 
to be conducted, as you know, with a devotion which is 
enduring and exclusively directed to Him- The ultimate and 
established truth about God and about the duty of man*s 
devotion to God being of this nature, it may very appropri- 
ately be asked why it is that so few people conduct themselves 
In harmony with the light and leading that may be 
derived from such established truth about God and about 
man's devotion to God. The answer to this question is, as 
given here, that people are generally bound down by their own 
nature, which means that there are inborn physical, intellec- 
tual and moral tendencies in all persons, tendencies which 
control and give direction to all their thoughts and activities 
in life- These tendencies are conceived to be the result of the 
impress of the karma of one’s previous conditions of embodied 
life, and are as such very hard to repress and to overcome. In 
other words, the preponderating ‘ qualities ' or ^gunas of the 
prakriti making up the embodiments of persons is determined 
by their karma belonging to their previous conditions of 
reincarnation, and, as you know, these * qualities ’ of sattva, 
rajas and tamas determine, each according to its preponder- 
ance, the details of the character and the mental and moral 
tendencies and endowments of individuals* 

The idea meant here obviously is that, unless the quality 
of sat tva> is preponderant in the prakriti of one’s embodiment, 
one cannot really be that sort of great personage, who 
sincerely believes that Vasudeva is everything, and whose 
devotion to Vasudeva is accordingly both enduring and 
exclusive. Such great personages have been declared to be 
rare; and experience also tells us that they arc very rare. 
Generally it is the ‘ quality ’ of rajas or tamas that is seen to 
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be preponderant in the composition of the prakriti of 
most persons ; and the result of it is that they become prone 
to be actuated in their lives by various desires leading them to 
seek pleasure and to avoid pain in all manner of imaginable 
ways. To give room for the sway of such desires in the mind 
is, according to what is said in this stanza, to allow all 
wisdom to be stolen away therefrom. 

We have been already told (11. 62 and 63) that longing for 
the objects of the senses may, and very often does, bring 
about the moral ruin of persons step by step. ‘‘ In the case 
of the man who keeps meditating on the objects of the senses, 
there arises an attachment,’^ we have been told, in relation 
to those objects. “ From attachment desire is born, and from 
desire anger is born. From anger comes bewilderment 5 from 
bewilderment, confusion of memory i from failure of memory 
comes loss of intelligence; and from loss of intelligence 
one becomes completely ruined*” Such is the psychology 
connecting desires with loss of wisdom. 

There is, however, this saving grace in the situation, that 
desire itself makes people seek sometimes the aid of some 
form of religion or other for its fulfilment. In fact, in Hindu 
religious literature, all the various forms of religious worship, 
which are practised by all sorts of people, are classified 
under two heads, as worship which is kdmya, that is, desire- 
impelled, and worship which is absolutely selfless and aims at 
the goal of soul-emancipation and God-attainment. The 
worship of Vasudeva, with the firm and sincere belief that He 
is everything, is worship of this latter kind. All other 
worships, from the sacrificial worship of Vedic gods to the 
aboriginal worship of the village goddesses, for instance, are 
considered to be kdmya — desire-impelled. It is held, as you 
are most probably aware, that even the one only Omnipresent 
and Almighty God Vasudeva Himself may be made the object 
of desire-impelled worship. You also know, I believe, that 
desire-impelled worship is inferior to the worship which is 
oflFered in the spirit of duty and selflessness to the great 
God Vasudeva who is All and All in All 

Nevertheless, unwise and imperfectly developed persons 
allow themselves to be actuated by desires, and endeavour to 
attain their fulfilment through the favour of various 
deities, to whom they become devoted in conseQuence. The 
worshippers of these deities consider and believe that each 
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oi them possesses particular powers in the way of bestow- 
ing special blessings and removing trials and troubles : and in 
conducting their worship, the worshippers naturally adopt the 
rules » regulations and courses of discipline prescribed in 
relation to the cults and creeds, wherein these deities dominate 
and reign with supreme power. 

Though this sort of worship of other deities than 
Vasudcva is looked upon as inferior in quality and merit, it is 
worthy of note that Sri-Kfishna does not altogether prohibit 
such worship* Nevertheless, it is a point of great contention 
among certain classes of religious controversialists that, truth 
being only one, there ought to be no room for diflFerences in 
religion and for varieties of creeds and cults in human society* 
It is impossible to deny that truth is only one. But it need 
not follow from this that the whole world is bound to be of 
one religion ; because, even if we grant the position that the 
incontestable oneness of truth compels a unity of religions 
among all human communities all over the world at all times, 
the difficulty is sure to arise that no religion, which is believed 
in by any human community and is fairly current among its 
members, will decline to claim exclusively for itself the 
title for the possession of the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. Moreover, by granting the obligatoriness of this kind 
of unity of religions, we make it impossible to account for the 
actually observable historical and evolutionary progress that 
has taken place in religions and discredit at the same time the 
conception of the gradual and step by step revelation of God 
to man. Consequently, that way of apprehending the 
undeniably true doctrine of the oneness of truth, which 
encourages every one of us to believe that he alone is in 
possession of the whole of true truth, is not in harmony with 
truth itself, and does not therefore deserve to be encouraged. 

Here I may draw your attention to the fact that, in our 
worthily famous Purusha^si/kta, we are told that only one- 
fourth of the divine Purusha constitutes the whole of 
this universe, and that three-fourths of Him are immortal in 
heaven- This evidently means that, so long as we are subject 
to the limitations of embodied life in this phenomenal 
universe of matter, it is not possible for us to know the 
whole truth about God. Only a certain proportion and some 
aspects of that truth are capable of being revealed to 
jimankind here upon the earth; and the knowledge of 
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even that tevealable part thereof Is gained by us little by little 
and step by step. Accordingly, there is another and a truer 
way of apprehending the meaning of the doctrine of the 
oneness of truth, wherein all the various aspects and grades of 
the realization of divine truth and wisdom by man are 
conceived not to be self-separate and incompatible with each 
other, but to be concordant and capable of harmonious 
synthesis and unification* 

To illustrate this view that all the various aspects 
of revealed truth are so in agreement with one another, as to 
be capable of harmonious unification, I may mention to you, 
as an analogy, that the knowledge of arithmetic does not clash 
with the knowledge of algebra, although the former deals 
with particular concrete quantities and represents a lower 
apprehension of certain mathematical truths^ than does the 
latter, which deals with quantities and their operations 
in general. Many other suitable analogies of this kind may 
be thought out easily enough by yourselves ; and it certainly 
requires no special demonstration or urging that to know 
a part of the truth — whichever may be the part — can never be 
the same as to know what is untruth. Therefore SrL Krishna 
says further — 

i 

21. Whichever devotee desires to worship with 
faith whatsoever manifestation (of Mine),— in relation 
to every such (devotee), I make that same faith 
(of his) firm and unshakable 

In this translation of the stanza just read, there are one 
or two points to which 1 wish to draw your attention* The 
first of these is the translation of the Sanskrit word, ianu, by 
the English word ‘ manifestation % taken as its equivalent. 
When used as a noun, this Sanskrit word tanu generally 
means the ‘ body * or a * limb * of the body ; and being derived 
from the root tan, which means to stretch, to extend, to ex- 
pand, to spread out and so on, it has also the logically 
associated meanings of self, nature, form and manifestation. 
One of these many meanings has been chosen here as 
being the most appropriate in this context* To translate tanu 
as ‘ limb " here may well be seen to be quite equally appropri- 
ate, since every limited conception of God by man deserves to 
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form a limb in the absolutely comprehensive conception 
of God as He is. The word ^chala means that which does not 
move and is therefore immovable and immobile ^ it is 
used here in the feminine gender and the accusative case so as 
to qualify the word which denotes * faith'. It must 

be easy to see that the faith which does not move is 
really that sort of faith which is firm and unshakable : indeed, 
the immobility of the faith has to denote evidently both its 
firmness and unshakablenesS. The possibility of understand' 
ing the word tanu here as * body ^ brings to my mind an 
analogy which may be utilised to illustrate the natural 
and necessary incompleteness of all human realizations of 
Godi who is the Great Soul of the stupendous whole 
constituting the universe, and is at the same time the Purusha 
with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes and a thousand feet, 
as described in the Purusha^ siikt a. 

I believe some of you have read Swift's Qulliver^s Trax^els^ 
and know his very interesting description of Lilliputians and 
Brobdingnagians. If a numerous assembly of the tiny Lilli' 
putians went near a typically gigantic Brobdingnagian with a 
view to make out how he looked, and each of them 
endeavoured personally to ascertain the giant^s features, they 
would all, as you know, fail in their endeavour, owing to their 
own exceedingly small smallness making it absolutely impossl' 
blc for any one of them to succeed in obtaining a comprehen' 
sive view of the big body of the giant as a whole. To some 
of them, only the tip of his little finger would be visible ; to 
some others among then7, the tip of his nose might be visible ; 
and to some others again, some other small part of his body, 
say the lobe of one of his cars, might be visible ; and each of 
them would naturally apprehend him according to what he 
had seen of him- The description of the giant, as given by 
the little Lilliputian, whose vision was confined to the tip of 
the giant's little finger, connot of course tally with the 
description of him as given by another Lilliplitian, vi^ho had 
only seen the tip of the giant's nose: and this description 
again cannot tally with that given by another who had 
only perceived the lobe of one of the ears of the giant. In 
spite of their dlsagreeement, it cannot be said that these dc' 
scriptlons contradict one another ; on the other hand, it ought 
to be quite easy to see that they supplement one another. 

Kindly excuse the comparison- We small men can know 
IKegireat God only in a much more incomplete end Imperfect 
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manner : none of us can comprehend more than a little limb 
of HiSf 80 to say. And yet every limb that is comprehended 
by us is to us no less than a real manifestation of 
God ; indeed, none of the many imperfect forms of the 
human comprehension of the Power that is divine can 
contradict other forms of such comprehension or be untrue in 
itself. It is by the harmonisation and synthesis of all 
the various incomplete and imperfect forms of the human 
comprehension of God that we may hope to acquire the 
capacity to comprehend Him more and more fully with 
the process of the suns. In the whole sphere of human life, 
there is in fact nothing, which is more unwanted and unjustifi' 
able than the bickerings and hatreds arising from differences 
in religion. Therefore, whatever may be the manifestation of 
Cod, which a person desires to worship, his faith in 
that manifestation as an object of worship deserves fully 
to be encouraged ; and it cannot be hard to see that the 
nature of the manifestation of God to man is always 
dependent upon his cultivated capacity to know God, 
and that his faith in God is also always well correlated to his 
knowledge of God. 

Accordingly, there is nothing strange in the statement 
of ^rl'Krishna, as given here, that He Himself makes the faith 
of all religious devotees firm and unshakable, whatever may be 
the form of manifestation of the great Divine Power 
that they desire to worship. Just as all our incomplete 
and imperfect comprehensions of God are ultimately related 
to God in reality, even so are all our forms of faith 
ultimately impelled by God. Since God is one and one only, 
the centre of all power in the universe is also one and 
one only. That is why all t|ioughtful students of history see 
the finger of God working in the progressive evolution 
of all human communities at all times and in all places. 
Irhcrc is no gainsaying that man^s power to know and power 
to believe are inter-related and interdependent; and it is 
no less true and rational to maintain that his power to know 
and power to believe are both what God makes them 
from time to time in inducing the onward march of his 
progressive . advancement to reach his God^apppinted goal. 
The intet'-relation and the Interdependence, which exist 
between xttan^s power to know and power to believe, Is sp real 
that faith, whitliE is not truly related to knowledge, deserves 
to be eharactetised either as superstition or as credulity ; 
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and tke study of tomparative religion, conducted in thete 
modetn days in the strictly scientific spirit of the impattial 
love of truth, has made it quite evident, that religion also, as 
ah institution of civilization, has had its stages of evolution 
and has progressed from lower to higher conditions of 
enlightenment and realization. 

Thus, it is fully borne in upon our minds that the centre 
of power in the universe is one, and that all forms of religious 
realizations tend towards the fulfilment of the belief that God 
is onet even as truth is one, and that He is All and All in All* 
Hence, if it is seen in actual human experience that any 
Particular form of faith correlated to any particular kind 
of religion is productive of moral good tb the person, 
who possesses that faith and follows that religion, how can it 
be wrong then to maintain that that religion also has the 
support of God, and that the faith, on which it is built up, is 
made firm and unshakable by God Himself? It is indeed 
highly illuminating to conceive, in accordance with the teach- 
ing given in this stanza, that all forms of worship conducted 
by human individuals and communities at all times and places 
constitute the worship of the one great and good God and are 
intended to lead mankind slowly and step by step to the 
top of the highest and the holiest altar of Truth* 

You may remember that exactly this same lesson 
was taught to us in a stanza in the fourth chapter (IV. II ), 
which I, in a former class of ours, translated thus : — 
^‘ Whoever in whatsoever manner resort unto Me as their 
refuge, them do I receive in that very same manner. In all 
manner of ways men follow My path, O Arjuna.” The faiths 
of men may and do vary ; and in consonance with them, their 
religions also may be seen to vaty* And yet in all cases, the 
causes of the faiths, and of the fruits.of the faiths, are as God 
desires that they should be* Accordingly, wp are told by 
4r^Krishpt— 

V mi ii ii 

22- tn asspeiatipn with that faitfi* he performs 
the wof ship of that deity), and thence obtains the 
objects of (his) desire, those (objects) which are in 
fact bestowed by Myself. 

12 
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In the course of our study of the Qltd to-day, wi 
have hecn able to learn some very interesting and important 
lessens bearing upon the philosophy of religion as taught 
by ^ri-Krishna. In summarising these lessons here^ it may be 
said that the most prominent of these relates to the fact that 
the wisdom of the truly wise man enables him to see that 
Vasudeva is everything, that is» that the only great and good 
God, who, by intimately permeating and living in the universe 
of His creation, enlivens, energises and beautifies it* and in 
whom all things in the universe live, move and have 
their being, is All and All in All beyond the slightest shadow 
of any doubt whatsoever. 

What may, without any disrespect, be called the cult of 
Vasudeva is, therefore, a form of monotheism of the 
most absolute kind ; and it is expected of all sincere and 
really wise devotees of Vasudeva that their devotion to Him 
should be uniquely exclusive and uniquely enduring in that it 
has to be an end in itself. This absolute monotheism has, for 
the very reason that it is so absolute, to be all-comprehensive 
even in respect of creeds and cults. Since that kind of true 
wisdom, which enables a person to become uniquely devoted 
to Vasudeva thus, is hard to acquire and can come to him 
only at the end of many reincarnations and as the result 
of their varied and successive disciplines of life, this highest 
conception of the nature of God and of the duty of man's 
devotion to Him cannot be commonly grasped and adopted in 
practice by all sorts of persons in all conditions in life and in 
all stages of mental and moral development. Consequently, 
we have been told that the commoner thing for people is to be 
devoted cither to God Vasudeva Himself or to other 
deities of their own conception with a view to seek and secure 
the fulfilment of the objects of their desire. 

In all such case^, the selfishness underlying their devotion 
and also the imperfection of their divine conception arc 
both indicative of their incomplete development ; and still 
they do not deserve to be despised, since irreligion is the only 
enemy of true religion, but not imperfect religion. Accord' 
ingly, all those who are religiously inclined and arc swayed by 
divine devotion in any manner whatever, arc noble and have 
to be looked upon as pilgrims moving along the path 
that leads to the^ goal and occupying nearer or farther 
wayside inns as the case may be. 
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is a correliBitic^ between the wisdom 
devotee and rhe form of his faiths since also there is eq 
well a Correia t ion between the form of his faith and the nature 
of his cult, and since again there is such cortclatioh between 
the nature of the cult adopted by him and the fruit it 
yields to him, we cannot be wrong in understanding that the 
very absoluteness of the monotheism represented by the 
religion of Vasudeva demands that the various creeds and 
cults adopted by mankind should all find their harmonious 
synthesis and happy culmination in that same religion of 
Vasudeva, that is, of the one only God, who pervades and 
sustains the universe and is the source of all its power 
and light and life. Accordingly, the gods and goddesses 
known to the numerous religions followed by mankind are all 
aspects or partial realizations of this one only God ; and the 
Worship, which is oflFered to those aspects, is in reality 
worship, which is offered to Him, of whom they arc all 
aspects. Consequently, the faith of those, who worship such 
aspects of God, is strengthened by .God Himself, and the fruit 
of their worship is also bestowed upon them by God Himself. 

Please permit me now to draw your attention to the 
fact that the last quarter of the stanza, which we arc 
now studying, is sometimes read as mayaiva vihitan hitdrit 
thereby making it appear that to indulge in desire and 
to obtain the objects of desire are in themselves good 
and worthy, because God Himself considers them to he 
beneficial and bestows them on those who seek them 
through worship and religious devotion. You may appropri* 
ately recollect here the chain of causes and effects which 
I mentioned to you a little while ago in dealing with a 
previous stanza (VII. 20.),— -the chain beginning with attach' 
ment and desire and ending with loss of intelligence and ruin : 
and then you will see that to indulge in desire and obtain the 
objects of desffe cannot surely be goo^ and worthy in 
themselves. Let me therefore draw your attention to another 
stanza (VII. 1 1 d In this chapter, which we went through in 
one of out recent classes, and in which Sr LKrishva, while 
identifying Himself as God with all the Items of excellence 
that are to to be found in various things, so aa to show that 
excellent things are excellent owing to the abidance of God In 
them, says— O Arjuna, I am, in all h^ings, that kii^^ 
of desire which is unopposed to righteouSIic89/^ From this, 
it must be quite easy for you to see that desire in itself is not 
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condemned by ^ri-Krish^a ; according to Him, it becomes 
condemnable only when it is opposed to righteousness. When 
unopposed to righteousness, desire deserves to be looked upon 
as an excellent thing, that is, as something which is in itself 
good and worthy. 

'' Let us examine this position with some care. In doing 
so, the main thing that we have to note is that, in the chain 
of causes and effects, wherein the fruition of desire is 
declared to culminate in ruin, the desire itself is shown to be 
related to the objects of the senses ; we have to infer 
from this that it is sensual desire — or the desire for the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the senses— which is calculated 
to bring about ruin and hence deserves to be condemned. 
Yout own experience must surely tell you that all human 
desires need not be, and in fact are not, sensual, inasmuch^as 
human beings are often enough quite apt to be actuated 
by 'higher and nobler desires of a more or less markedly 
unselfish character. These latter desires do not at all deserve 
any kind of condemnation ; on the other hand, they are good 
and worthy and deserve to be encouraged, because it is 
through them that the uprightness of conduct is maintained 
and earnest -work is put forth for safeguarding social welfare, 
as also for securing the advancement of society and civilization. 

To condemn desire absolutely is nothing short of 
endeavouring to kill action completely ; and at this stage 
of our study of the BhagavadgUa you surely do not require to 
be told that the gospel of inaction and passivity forms 
no part of the religion of Vasudeva, wherein we are distinctly 
taught that the attainment of the divine destiny of the soul 
becomes possible to human beings only through the due and 
disinterested performance of duty in life. When, in this 
manner, duty happens to be recognised as the chief, if not the 
only, means for the attainment of the salvation of the soul, 
and when duty, as we all know , requires almost always 
energetic and even aggresive work for its fulfilment, then that 
desire, whlch4s the necessary precursor and natural progeni- 
tor -of the action that is needed for the due fulfilment 
of duty, cannot but be a really good and worthy thing — a 
thing so>^od and so worthy as to constitute an excellence in 
relation to a|l those who are actuated by such desire. 

The fact that drI'K;ishna has said that He is Himself 
responsible for the multiplicity of the forms of faith known to 
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thinkind/ and that the results they reap fmm those fornis of 
faith ate all ultimately derived from Himselff shows that the 
of the absolute and comprehensive mono- 
theism of the religion of Vasudeva rests upon the thorough 
recognition of the one in the many and upon what may very 
appropriately be understood to be a correlated doctrinct 
hamelyf the doctrine of the harmony of religions. Theonc' 
ness of truth, as embodied in this doctrine, consists in its all- 
comprehensiveness, but not in any kind of insulated isolation 
and uniqueness* It is the Hindu religion alone— which, in 
other words, is the same as the all-comprehensively mono- 
theistic religion of Vasudeva— that has this doctrine of 
the harmony of religions as one of its essential elements. 

It follows quite naturally from this doctrine that all 
religions are to be looked upon as containing truth, some 
more and some less : in fact, they are all aspects of the 
one true religion, which Holds that the one only God, who is 
Tightly describable as Vasudeva, is All and All in All. The 
imperfections, which are more or less noticeable in connection 
with the various religions adopted by various human commu- 
nities and individuals, arc in fact due to the greater or 
lesser incompleteness of their capacity to perceive and to 
comprehend the truth : and this weakness of theirs is in 
its turn due to the stage of progress which they have reached 
in their upward evolution and advancement in thought 
ahd purity and goodness. Thus, the variations in the fitness 
and power of communities and individuals to know the truth, 
as it is in its entire completeness, a^e really at the bottom of 
the differences in religion that are so readily observable 
everywhere among mankind. As long as it is impossible for 
us to remove altogether the inequalities in the fitness and 
power of persons and communities to know the truth, even so 
long is it impossible • for us to do away with differences 
in religious realization and faith and worship. Evidently, this 
cannot happen till all the varying grades ofi human capacity 
are levelled up so as to reach the highest possible positibti, or 
are levelled down to occupy the lowest possible position. 

What is true of religion in this way, is true also in 
respect of other more or less similar attributes or Institucions 
of civilization, such as social organization, politics, law and 
culture. It is indeed worthy of note hqw - very readily 
it Is granted that variatipns in the capabilities of human 
conimunities inevitably compel corresponding vattatians In 
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respect of these Other attributes of civilization. No serious 
student of human civilization and its progress will ever 
say that some one particular form of government is always the 
best for all human communities ; nor can it be rightly believed 
that some one code of laws, based on a certain set of under- 
lying principles, will serve equally well all the ends that are to 
be served by law in all human communities at all times. 
Similarly, the necessity for variations in the social organiza* 
tion of human communities and also in the characteristics of 
their culture is never seriously denied by any one who knows 
the truth about these things. And the wonder is why, in the 
case of religion alone, such a thing as an advancing gradation 
in progress is not to be accepted, and the conception of 
the progressive revelation of God to man is to be treated 
as being untrue. 

The historical as well as the comparative study of 
religions, conducted by learned and capable scholars in these 
modern days in the strictly scientific spirit of absolute 
impartiality, has tended firstly to confirm the conception 
of the progressive revelation of God to man, and secondly to 
prove the entire truthfulness und trustworthiness of the 
old Hindu doctrine of the harmony of religions. Nevertheless, 
it may be urged by some, from the purely practical standpoint, 
that the recognition of this doctrine of the harmony of 
religions, leading . us to the conclusion that all religions 
are true and worthy and are at the same time complementary 
to one another, is apt to weaken human effort to uplift those 
that are in comparatively lower conditions to higher and 
truer and nobler conditions of thought and life. To believe 
in the harmony of religions need not surely compel us 
to shut our eyes to the distinction between the higher 
and the lower, or between the truer and the less true, in 
matters connected with religions ; nor can such a belief take 
away from us the obligation of unselfish service aiming at the 
moral and spiritual elevation of mankind so as to secure for 
it in due time the salvation of souhemancipation and 
God-at,tainmeht-» You will all do well to carry firmly in your 
minds that, the religion and the philosophy of conduct 
taught by -Krishna, the obligation of the unselfish service 
^ 6f ^ an is ever binding and never ceases. 

xxxvi 

^ rtfay remember that on the last occasion we 

were cStilfly dealing wl^ I spoke of as the great doctrine 
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of the harmony of religions as propounded by ^ri-Kylshna in 
ths B^gavadgU^. According to Hin>> every kind of religion 
prevailing in the world should be, as you saw, considered as 
locmtng an aspect or component part of the alhcomprehensive 
teUgion of Vasudeva. Hence it follows as a matter of coarse 
that, in respect of religion, progress can never mean anything 
like a passage from falsehood to truth, but is always 
an advancement from less comprehensive to more comprehen' 
sive truth. How much of real truth is embodied in any 
teUgion is dependent upon what the capacity for comprehend- 
ing truth is on the pa rt of those who have adopted 
that religion as their own. The greater this capacity, the 
greater will be the proportion of truth contained in the 
religion ; and indeed none can succeed in sincerely adopting to 
his true advantage a religion which requires a higher 
comprehension of truth than his capabilities permit him to 
■ possess. As the worshipper's capacity for comprehending the 
truth is, even so is the character of the religion he adopts ; 
and I gain as the character of the religion he adopts is, even so 
is the fruit that he realizes therefrom. This latter relation 
between the character of a religion and the nature of the 
frtdt it yields is generally spoken of as yathu’kratu-ny&ya 
in Sanskrit. 

I am sure it cannot be hard for you to see that it 
follows, as a matter of course, from these two aforesaid 
relations, that every form of religion known to the history of 
man is calculated to be helpful to some human community or 
other at some one or other stage of its evolution and 
progressive advancement in culture and civilization. Just as 
no human community or individual can with real advan* 
tage adopt a religion which is disproportionately too high 
in respect of what it demands in thought and life, even so, no 
human community or individual can long continue to be 
ridden by a religion which is too low for the capacity 
possessed by that community or individual to think rightly 
and to live well. Ih the former case, the general tendency is 
to bring the higher religion down to the suifa^ikrieveh; and in 
the latter case, it happens to be the other ' wEy ; and the 
unsuitably lower religion is lifted Up to the' requited 
higher level. 

These things ate well borne out^|fd:he res.i||it» ^mccurate 
and unbiassed investigations condnc^e|f^ in t 

^history ! of teligiohs and also in to ^Hl history 
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of civilization as influenced by religions ; and there can be no 
doubt that a suitable religion, when suitably adopted* 
is certain to serve as an important factor under all circum- 
stances in evolving the progress of civilization and human 
perfection* Nevertheless, in regard to the beneficial fruits 
which various religions yield, there must necessarily be a 
difference between what is yiejded by the supreme and 
alheomprehensive religion of Vasudeva on the one hand and 
on the other hand by other religions, which, unlike it, 
afe neither supreme nor all-comprehensive ; and to this 
difference our attention is directed in the stanza with which we 
have to begin our work to-day. It runs thus : — 

?Trii<r ?rrf% il ii 

23. However, in relation to such (persons) of 
little intelligence, the fruit (of their worship) happens 
to be consequently finite. Those, who worship the 
gods with sacrifices, go unto the gods ; (and) those, 
who are devoted to Me, go even unto Me. 

You may remember that, from the very last stanza that 
wc studied in our last class, we gathered that the worshippers 
of all the forms or manifestations of the one great and good 
God Vasudeva, who is All and All in All, have their faith in 
those forms encouraged and strengthened by Vasudeva 
Himself, and that they obtain through their worship the 
fulfilment of their desires ultimately as bestowed by 
Vasudeva Himself. It may thereby appear to some that, 
between the worship of Vasudeva Himself and the worship of 
any one of the many forms of His divine manifestation, 
there ought to be no difference at all. But.this slofea tells us 
that it is wrong to arrive at such a conclusion. Wc have been 
already told, as * you know, that it is at the conclusion 
of many reincarnations that the wise man resorts to the 
worship of YSsu^eva in the belief that He is everything, «ind 
that the wise man of that description is in fact a very 
great per, sonage very fa'rely to be met with in this world 
of outS|^ In this way, absolute supremacy of the religion 
of Vasudeva has been emphatically declared. Other religions, 
which are not jpompre^h>p^ monotheistic like the religion 

of VSsu^ei^a and ajl based on the worship of some one 
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ot other of the many forms of His manifestation, arc 
consequently of a lower rank and belong to a less developed 
stage of evolutional progress. 

Accordingly, the good yielded by these religions cannot 
be infinite like what is yielded by the religion of Vasudeva ; on 
the other hand, it ?s bound to be finite. As we shall soon see, 
a stanza (VIII. 16) in the next chapter tells us that, after 
going to Vasudeva, there is no reincarnation, no returning 
from Him ; and here we ate told that all those, who are 
devoted to Vasudeva, go unto Him. Thus, the bliss of God- 
attainment is infinite ; and those who seek the attainment of 
anything less than this are persons of little intelligence, that 
is, their intelligence is such as cannot enable them to under- 
stand and appreciate the supreme excellence of the religion of 
devotion to Vasudeva and also the unsurpassable character of 
the summum bonum consisting of soul-emancipation and God- 
attainment. Those, who worship with sacrifices the Vedic 
gods, such as Indra aind Varuna, for instance, are here 
mentioned as examples of persons of such little intelligence. 

This will not of course be surprising to you, who 
have already learnt that Sri-Krlshna has declared that the 
Vedas have the three ‘ qualities ’ of prakriti for their subject- 
matter, and that, to a knowing Brahmana, there is therefore 
only as little utility in all the Vedas as there is in a well which 
is on all sides inundated with water (II, 45 and 46). It is a 
well known fact that the performance of Vedic sacrifices 
is recognised to be generally desire-impelled ; we may say that 
it is even requited to be so in the old scriptural literature bear- 
ing on those sacrifices. The well known injunction — JyotishfO' 
mena svargakeimo yajeta — that he, who is desirous of attaining 
Svarga, the world of the gods, should perform the sacrifice 
known as Jyotishfoma, is understood to be typical in the way of 
showing how all Vedic sacrifices are desire-impelled. The 
consequence of these sacrifices being desire-impelled is 
that, when they are duly performed, they give rise to puwya, 
which takes those who perform them to the world of 
the gods and enables them to enjoy their innumerable celestial 
pleasures and delights in due proportibh to the acquired 

by them. Such is the law of karmO in relation to aU desire- 
impelled deeds of merit; and it" must follow from this 
that, when, through enjoyment, the acquired is 

exhausted in relation to any persontj^^ then he leaves the 
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celestial world of Svarga and is reborn again here upon 
the earth in the mortal world of men. 

I am sure vou can now see how the fruit of worship 
derived by persons of inferior intelligence from their adoption 
of comparatively less developed religions is to be finite. The 
religion of the Vedas enjoins the sacrificial worship of 
the gods ; and it is the Vediinta religion that proclaims 
devotion to God to be the means for the attainment of 
the everlasting bliss of soul-salvation and God-attainment. 
The former of these two religions in fact represents an 
earlier dispensation in the history of Hinduism « whichi as you 
all know, has its, culmination in the Veddnta and its well 
known doctrine of bhakti or loving devotion to God. I may 
say here at once that all forms of religious attainment, other 
than the bliss of soul-salvation and God-attainment, arc 
bound to be finite in character and inferior in value, 
even though they also happen to be ultimately derived 
from God Himself. 

q-t ii ii 

2i. Not knowing My supreme condition of 
existence, which is imperishable and unsurpassed, 
those (persons), who are wanting in intelligence, 
consider Me, who am unmanifest, to have attained 
manifestation. 

In this connection, we may very well ask — “ What is the 
mistake, which persons of inferior intelligence commit 
in regard to the choice of their religion and the manner 
of their worship? *' The answer to such a question is given 
in this stanza ; and in the light of what is said here, it may be 
gathered that th^ir weakness consists In their inability 
to penetrate the veil of Nature and go behind it soas to know 
God as He is in His supreme condition of existence. 

You ate perhaps aware that the famous sage, Kapila, the 
founder of the StiAkhya system of Hindu philosophy, is 
considered by ancient Hindu tradition to have lived even 
before the days of Sri-Kylshna. This tradition finds support in 
the BhagavadgUd itself (X. 26) ; and in the Rdmdya?ja of 
Valmiki, the sage Kapila Is identified with the everlasting 
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Vasudcva, and is thus looked upon as an incarnation of God 
Himself (I. 40.25)» Some maintain the existence of more 
than one ancient Kapila, and distinguish the Kaplla of 
the BhagavadgUa from the Kapila of the Rdmaya^a, This is 
not a matter of any serious consequence to us now, so long as 
It is granted that Kapila, the original expounder of the 
Sankhya philosophy, was looked upon as an ancient and 
honoured sage even in the days of Srl-Krishiia* 

In Kapila *s analysis of the universe, God finds no 
place, for the reason that His existence is not demonstrable 
with the aid of ordinary logic^ Consequently, the Sankhya 
philosophy is sometimes characterised as atheistic. It is, 
however, more correct to speak of it as non-theistic, because it 
does not actually deny the existence of God. In fact, it is 
Kapila*s analysis of the universe into the two ultimate entities 
known as prahriti and pnrusha, which may well be denoted and 
explained by the English philosophical terms, * matter * and 
* soul S and also his conception of the relation between matter 
and soulf as exhibited in embodied beings, that made 
it possible for Vyasa and SrLKylshna to postulate that theistic 
view of the universe, which is sometimes designated as the 
Paur&niUa^Sdnkhya by some, and in which it is conceived that 
God is Parama^purusha or the Supreme Soul and that 
the relation between Him and the universe is in many 
respects similar to the relation between the ordinary individual 
soul and its material embodiment. Ju.t as, in regard to our 
understanding aright the essential nature of the soul, we 
have to be beforehand in possession of the power of 
dehdtmarviveka, that is, of the power of distinguishing the 
body from the soul, so also, for understanding the essential 
nature of God aright, it is necessary for us to possess 
the power of what may, with your permission, be caUed 
loka-brahma viveka, as, through it alone, we become alble 
to distinguish the world, which is the body of God, from God 
Himself, who is its indwelling and albpervading Supreme 
Soul. 

It is now easy to see that to mistake the world 
or anything in the world to be God is to exhibit that want of 
intelligence by which the unmanifest cbmes to be considered as 
manifest. I need not tell you that Nature^worshlp, or the 
worship of natural objeets, in all its varied forms, is 
chatacterised by the unintelligent person a common mistake of 
misunderstanding the manifest to be the non-manifest. The 
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careful student of the comprehensive history of civilization, 
and also of the history of religion as associated therewitht 
cannot fail to notice that the true advance of human 
intelligence has everywhere tended to help on step by 
step the upward movement of mankind in their slow 
and steady religious progress from Nature to Naturc*s 
God* Thus, history not only ratifies the great religious 
doctrine of the progressive revelation of God to man, 
but also confirms the view that the progressiveness of 
this revelation consists in the divine ideal of the religious 
mind passing from what is more and more manifest to what is 
less and less manife3t5 till at last the non^fnanifest Suprenie 
Vasudeva is realized as the all indwelling one only God# who is 
Existence-Knowledge-Bliss, and in whom all things live and 
move and have their very being. It is onh when God is 
realized in this supreme condition that He is fully understood 
to be imperishable and unsurpassed* Indeed, it is not in the 
nature of anything, that is patently manifest, to be 
imperishable and unsurpassed : manifest matter is both 
perishable and surpassabic. The supreme and supporting 
Soul of the Universe — how can He be either perishable 
or surpassabic I 

Although it appears to me that, in this context, such 
certainly is the meaning to be gathered from this stanza, 
1 ought not to omit to tell you that it is sometimes interpreted 
in a different manner. It is pointed out by some that in this 
stanza Sri-Krishna says that ignorant people wanting in 
inteljigcnce understand Him to be merely the human 
Vasudeva, that is, to be no more than the son of the Yadava 
chief, Vasudeva, through his consort Devaki, while He is in 
reality no less than an incarnation of the Supreme Vasudeva — 
of that one only God, who dwells in all things and in whom 
all things live and move and have their being. According to 
this view, the undesirable effect of the defectiveness of 
intelligence consists in mistaking a personagci who is a human 
incarnation of the Supreme Spirit — of the transcendental 
God Himself — to be a mere human being. 

It may be learnt from the Mahdbharatay that, among the 
notaole contemporaries of Sri-Krishna, some, like Bhishma 
and Vidura for instance, recognised even then that He was no 
ordinary human mortal, but was indeed God incarnate. 
However, other contemporaries like ^isupala and Jarasandha 
did not recognise ^rl^Krish^a's greatness, not to say His 
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divinity. In this connection it is worth observing that Vidura 
was a (/ious and saintly devotee of God blessed with much 
spiritual wisdomt and that Bhlshma was a great philosopher 
and accomplished yogin; and their apprehension of the 
divinity of SrLKrishna during His own lifetime on earth was 
evidently due to their specially trained intelligence and 
spiritual insight. 

As I have already told you, 1 consider this later interpre- 
tation of the stanza to be quite possible, although the context 
clearly justifies, why, even demands, the former interpretation. 
It is only step by step that man rises from the apprehension of 
the grosser to that of the subtler things in Nature, from the 
apprehension of the physical to that of the psychical, from the 
apprehension of the material to that of the spiritual and thus 
from the apprehension of the manifest world to that of 
the unmanifest God in and above the world. 

5rrt srsprar: ?ft»mT«rraiTTi:5r: i 

25. Being surrounded by (My) ‘ yogically ’ 
associated prakriti^ 1 am not clearly evident to all 
(persons^ This foolish world does not perceive Me, 
who am unborn and indestructible. 

This stanza also may be interpreted in complete accord- 
ance with the two interpretations, which we considered to be 
possible in relation to the immediately preceding stanza ; and 
here we have the reason given as to why it is that persons, who 
are wanting in intelligence, do not know the supreme spiritual 
condition of the nature and existence of God, a condition in 
which He is best described as Existence-Knowledge-Bliss. Thjis 
reason is because, as stated in this stanza, God is surrounded 
by His own yoga^mdya, which I have somewhat crudely 
translated as His yogically associated prahiti* * In the language 
of the theistic philosophy, which we have called by the name 
of Paurariika^Sdr)khya, the word denotes invariably the 

phenomenal world looked upon as a mysterious manifestation 
of the wonderful creative power of God, who is the 
Parama Purusha or the Supreme Soul of the universe. It is this 
Paur^mka-Sarlkhya, which is sometimes called Vyasa^mata. 
The problem of the assaciation of the phenomenal world with 
its Supreme Soul is considered in it to be in certain 
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respects analogous to the problem of the association of 
the individual soul with its material embodiment. Neverthc' 
less, it has to be borne in mind that the embodied condition of 
individual souls is due to what we have all along spoken of as 
the bondage of fearma, while God, who is the Supreme Soul, 
is, in His own nature, so absolute and unconditioned as to be 
above all those limitations which are implied in the law 
and bondage of karma* 

Accordingly, the embodiment of the Supreme Soul in the 
phenomenal world of matter, energy and consciousness cannot 
be due to any kind of compulsion from outside ; it must 
therefore be due to the spontaneous display of the creative 
power possessed by the Supreme Soul itself. This power is so 
wonderful and so mysterious as to be comparable to the 
occult powers — the eight siddhis or accomplishments, as they 
are called — which a yogin is generally expected to acquire 
in the course of his natural progress towards the attain" 
ment of self-realization and God-realization in that peculiar 
psychological state, which is known by the name of samUdhi. 
Consequently, there is a well considered appropriateness 
in speaking of prakriti, which is evolved Out of the wonderful 
creative power of God, as his yoga^mdyd ; and He is 
surrounded by it and hidden in it, much in the same manner 
in which we may conceive a magician to be surrounded by and 
also hidden in the deluding phantasms produced by his 
own skill in magic. 

As I have told you already, no analogy can safely 
be either pressed too much or pushed too far ; and from the 
use of the expression yoga-mdyd here, we cannot draw, with 
the inevitable force of strict logic, the conclusion that 
thereby the untcality of the phenomenal world is positively 
postulated. Let it be clearly understood that only two points 
SLtc intended to be illustrated by this analogy. The first 
of these is that God is the producer of the visible world, and 
the second is th^t He is hidden in and behind the world 
produced by Himself . Since nothing more is intended to be 
illustrated by the analogy, we arc entitled to draw nothing 
more from it as a logical inference. 

If you will please bear well In mind this limitation on the 
power of analogy, then we may safely endeavour to distinguish 
the incarnation of the Supreme Soul in the visible world from 
the incarnation of the individual soul in a material embodh 
mentf by saying that, in the former case, the Supreme Soul is 
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by the associated 

prakriti, and that# in the latter case, the indlvlduar soul 
is h^rma^mayd.'Samdvritat tKiit is, surrounded by what may be 
called its fc^xrmically associated prakriti. "Evtn as the common 
people, who mostly make up the world, do not perceive 
and recognise that they have each a soul, forming the 
basis of their reality as apart from their material embodiment 
and its physiological vitality* even so, the common world, 
which is generally foolish, does not perceive and recognise God 
in the universe, although He happens to be its Supreme Soul 
and Fundamental Reality. 

It is equally true that the foolish world cannot perceive 
and readily recognise the personage, who is an tnearnatian 
of God, so as to be able to distinguish Him from other 
personages, who are all of the common human kind. Let us 
imagine that a person, who is in fact an incarnation of 
God, comes to us. How many of us, do you think, will be able 
to recognise that he is in feality an incarnation of God ? 
Some of us may be able to see that he is a great and 
worthy person, a man of genius and high divine inspiration : 
some of us may recognise his superior endowments and 
potentialities* But how can any of us make out that his 
embodiment is made up ^of htis own yoga-maydy while our 
embodiments are the product of our karma mdy^ ? It is no 
d^ubt true that, when God becomes man for the protection of 
the good and the destruction of the wicked apd the establish- 
ment of righteousness, He does so out of HiS own free will and 
overflowing love* His embodiment as man iaqn no way due to 
the compulsion of karma. Between the comrpbn man and the 
man who is an incarnation of God, there is much real 
difl^erence. Nevertheless, the foolish world do^s not know how 
to distinguish the latter from^the former. 

It is worthy of note that the distinguishing characteristics 
of God are mentioned here in this stanza to consist in 
His being unborn and indestructible, patticulacly because 
we have been told in connection with the question of the 
immortality of the individual soul that it is also unborn 
and Indestructible. Accordingly, we have to distinguish the 
unbornness and indestructibility of God from the unbornness 
and indestructibility of the individual soul. In the course of 
our study of the second chapter of the Qlta, we had to 
deal with the important question of the immortality of 
the individual soul; and you may remember that we 
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there learnt that its immortality is dependent upon its 
immateriality. In this light we had to understand by birth and 
death only certain changes mutations in condition. 
Birth may also mean^ as you have been told> the coming 
IntD existence from a previous state of non existehcer even as 
death may mean the getting into non-existence from a 
previous state of existence* In this sense we have to look 
upon both matter and spirit as unborn and indestructible. The 
first of these two ways of interpreting birth and death enables us 
to distinguish matter from spirit^ but the second one does not 
serve any such purpose. There is# moreover, a third way of 
understanding the conceptions underlying these words ; and 
that third way is indeed what is applicable here* 

When we say that a thing# which is essentially spiritual 
and therefore absolutely immaterial, is born, we cannot give 
expression to any other idea thereby than what is conveyed by 
the statement that that same invisible spiritual entity has got 
into a visible material embodiment. Similarly, when we say 
that a spiritual entity dies, we simply mean that it has 
become dissociated from its already associated material 
embodiment. The acquisition of a material embodteent by an 
individual soul may in this manner constitute its birth, 
and the dissolution of that etfibpdiment may constitute 
its death. All the individual souls ard# as such, subject to the 
operation of the law of karmat and their material embodiment 
and disembodiment are therefore determined by the law. We 
may in consequefice say that birth and death# understood 
as embodimeiit and disembodimeat, are natural and necessary 
accidents in relation to individual souls. But in relation 
to God, who is the Supreme Soul of the universe# these things 
are neither so natural nor so necessary. 

I need not tell you that it is not to be understood 
from this that God does not at all become incarnated as 
anembodied being in the visible world of matter: what we have 
indeed to note is, that whenever God becomes incarnate — as in 
fact He does very often — His embodiment is entirely self- 
imposed, so that His appearance in and disappearance from 
the material world of manifestation are both voluntary 
and avoidable. The two distinguishing characteristics of God 
as given in this stanza, namely. His unbornness and 
indestructibility, are both to be understood in this manner ; 
and when so understood, they are both completely consistent 
with the idea that the embodiment of the Incarnate God 
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consists of > His yoga -mayiS, but not of karma^m&yd as ill 
the case of ordinary embodied individual souls. Nor is 
it intended to convey by mejtiis of this stanza that individual 
souls are tujjt^lmmortal a they too are> as spiritual 

entities; and indestructible. But, being subject to the 

operation of the law of fcarma, they cannot be so absolutely 
unborn and indestructible as God^ who is the Supreme Soul of 
the-universe, can be. 

*srri^T i 

^ m 3 11 n 

26. I know those beings that have passed away, 
(those) that are in existence now, and also (those) 
that will come into existence in future : but Me, nq 
one knows. 

Let us think of God tgaln as the Supreme Soul of 
the universe! and understand that the universe, which consists 
pf ^His is His embodiment. Let us further note that 

)this .Suptcpi? Soul; of the universe may become — and often 
{n[deed d^sbccome— ^incarnated in human form. In both these 
cases* God* %ho is Sat, Ohit and dnanda, that is Existence-* 
KnowiedgevBUss, or, in other words, a blissful and alhknowing 
Spirit as some say, imposes upon Himself the limitations due 
to His getting into a material embodiment. This stanza tells 
us that such limita|ions in the ca^se of the embodied 
Supreme Soul are very different from what they are known to 
be in the case of embodied individual souls : it may even 
be said, with the aid of what we are told here, that no 
material embodiment of any kind can impose 
upon the essential nature and power of the Supreme Soul. 

The statement made by ;"§ri.Krislnia that He, as an 
incarnation of God, knows all the beings that have 
passed away, all the beings that are in existence at present, 
and also all the beings that will come into existence in future, 
logically amounts to this, that material embodiment cannot 
subject God, who is the Supreme Soul of the universe, to the 
limitation of time. Even in His embodied condition, He knows 
the past, the present and the future — ^all equally well 
and simultaneously so to say. We may well say that He lives 
in an ever continuous present. Moreover, when we think of 
Him as incarnated in the universe, we cannot conceive how it 
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1$ at all passible for such an embodiment in matter to subject 
Him to the limitation of apace ; for# in the case of Him, who 
owns the whole universe as His l^ody^ the distinction between 
here and there has necessarily to vanish, and in the world of 
His omnipresent experience it has to be ficrt everywhere 
and there nowhere* Indeed, it is always now and everywhere 
here for God — whether we look upon Him as an all^pervading 
everlasting Spirit or as the Supreme Soul of the universe 
incarnate in that very universe. 

In ^ this connection let me draw your attention to 
what Sri'Krishna is known to have told Arjuna about 
the nature of His own human incarnation^ as it is given in one 
of the previous chapters of the Giia (lV.5-6). You 
may remember that there Sri-Krishna is said to have declared 
. to Arjuna — “ O foe^vexing Arjuna, many of My births have 
passed away, and many of yours also: I know them all, but 
you do not know them. Though I am unborn and essentially 
imperishable in nature, though I am the Lord of all beings, I 
get into My own prakriti and am born through My wonderful 
power* From this, it. is plain to us that God, out of His 
own free will, assumes many incarnations, ai|d that no 
incarnation is able to subject Him to the limitation of 
time* Individual souls also undergo incarriation after 
incarnation under the influence of karma \ and in thfeir 
case, incarnation and material embodiment impose limitations 
upon them. That is why Arjuna did not know his past births, 
whil<^ ^ri-Krishna, as God incarnate, knew all His own 
past births. 5 ' 

It may, however , be said here tl at even such persons as 
are mere embodied ijjidividual souls are known to be capable of 
acquiring, " thfought the successful practice of the yoga 
of meditation and mental concentration, the power of 
recollecting>:their former births, that is, of becoming 
jdtismaras, as they are called in Sanskrit It is easily made out 
that Buddhism .and Jainism also believe in the possibility 
of yogins acquiring this pow^ea of recollecting their former 
births. To grant this possibility, as it indeed has to 
be granted, is not the same thing as to s^ay that incarnated 
individual souls do not, in consequence of their incarnation, 
become subject to the limitation of tin e. In the case of all 
such persons as are jdtismaras, what actually happens is that 
the impressed samskdra of their memory, which is, according 
to the SaAkhya philosophy of the Hindus, transmitted 
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from incarnation to incarnation with the aid of what 
la called the is revived by means of the extra-' 

ordinaty niental concentration effected in the course of 
the practice of yoga. Consequently, the past is still past to 
them, and they can know its contents only as objects 
of memory. How can we think of them as not being subject 
to the limitation of time ? In the case of the incarnate God, 
the very distinction of past, present and future does 
not exist ; it is all, as I have said, one continuous present to 
Him. But in the case of the jdtismaraj it is altogether 
impdasiblc for him not only to know the past as the 
present, but also to have anything like a present knowledge of 
the future. 

Tha^t Sri'Krishna^s knowing all His past births is in this 
manner different from any /Stismara knowing his past 
birthsi is well borne out by the statement of Sri^Krishna, that, 
unlike Arjuna and other embodied individual souls. He 
Himself had to be looked upon as being specially unborn and 
imperishable in His essential nature, although, through His 
wonderful power, He could enter His own prakriti and come to 
be born as a man among men. This statement clearly 
means that the incarnate God’s embodiment in matter 
and subsequent disembodiment do not resemble the birth and 
death of individual souls in their sams^ra- series of re- 
incarnations, which they undergo in accordance with the 
universal law of karma* In other words, it amounts to saying 
that God becomes incarnate out of His own free choice 
and through the instrumentality of His own ^oga'm^yS. And 
when He is surrounded by and hidden in His own yoga* 
mdySf it is no wonder that, Him, no one knows ; the foolish 
world not only mistakes the incarnate God for man, but also 
believes the universe to be a mere soulless mechanismi in 
which there is no place at aH for God. The wisdom of 
the truly wise man has naturally to see things in a very 
different light, and indeed does see so. Those, that ate 
foolish in respect of this, matter, are only too many; 
and those that are wise are always few and far between. 

The next iloka tells us why it is that the many are 
foolish. " 
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27* O foe-fatiguing Arjuna, through that illusion 
of the pairs (of opposites) which arises from desire 
and aversion, all beings get into delusion at ^their 
very) creation. 

This stanza tells us why it is that the world is so foolish 
and incapable of apprehending spiritual as well as divine 
truths and realities* We have already learnt what is meant by 
the pairs of opposites, which are called dvandvas in Sanskrit* 
They are pairs, like heat and cold, pain and pleasure, 
and desire and aversion, in relation to which we may 
notice the existence of a kind of mutual psychological 
antithesis. The experience of heat is opposed to the 
experience of cold, and the experience of pain to the 
experience of pleasure* Similarly, desire as a feeling is 
opposed to aversion as a feeling* Although each of 
these three pairs is a pair of opposites, it has to be noted 
that In the case of the pair, consisting of desire and aversion, 
the antecedent play of the will has to be presupposed, while 
in the case of the other two pairs the mere functioning of the 
senses suffices for the production of the experiences involved 
in those pairs. Hence it is ordinarily understood that pairs of 
opposites like these latter ones give rise to the pair consisting 
of desire and aversion. This really amounts to , saymg 
that pleasure and pain are at the basis of volition in all 
ordinary cases of human experience, inasmuch as in all 
such cases the will operates in the dkection of securing 
pleasure and avoiding pain. ^ But here in this stanza, 
the illusion of the pairs of opposites is evidently conceived to 
arise out of desire and aversion : and this certainly requires an 
explanation* 

Before attempting to find out what this needed explana- 
tion is, we have to understahd exactly the meaning in this 
context of the expression— ** the Illusion of the pairs 
of opposites.*^ Since thil illusion is conceived here to 
be the consequence of desire and aversion, these two 
things, constituting in themselves a pair of opposites, 
are evidently not included in the pairs of opposites to 
the illusion of which they give rise. Those pairs of opposites, 
to the illusion of which, as mentioned here, desire and 
aversiosi give rise, have therefore to be such as ap, like heat 
and cold, or pain and pleasure, entirely dependent upon 
sense^experience only. From pure sense^experience alone, it 
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ii pofsible to become awete of the agreeablenesss of 
pleasure and the disagreeableness of pain; and we all 
know how very natural it is on the part of most of 
us to mistake that which is agreeable to be good and 
that which is disagreeable to be bad* The fact that with so 
many men and women in ail parts of the world pleasure 
happens to be the object of desire and pain the object 
of; aversion, is in itself ^proof of the other fact that 
we' mistake the agreeable to be what is good and the 
disagceeabte to be what is bad. It is the mistake which is 
here spoken of as the illusion of the pairs of opposites* 

It cannot be hard for you to see thj^t, out of this illusion, 
the other mistake of understanding thwdst to Be the Same as 
reason, may well arise. While it is natural to seek to 
enjoy what is agreeable and to shutf and avoid what is 
disagreeable, it is reasonable to desire the good and to feel 
an aversion for all that is bad; and conduct based on 
the illusion of the pairs of opposites can therefore be 
right, only when the good completely coincides with what 
is pleasurable and the bad with what is painful. It cannot be 
denied that this sort of coincidence does occur sometimes, 
but human experience and human history amply beat 
testimony to the fact that not a few among mankind 
^ve b^n hurled down to physical and moral ruin through the 
dborway of pleasure, and that not unoften have moral 
exeelienee and the salvation of the soul been reached through 
,|he doorway of pain'.and willing ^uiFering and sacrifice* The 
senses enable us to experiehce pleasure and pain; wrongly 
utilized intelligence leads «s to mistake the pleasing to be the 
good and the painful to be the bad ; and then die will 
is exercised so as to seek the enjoyment of pleasure and 
the avoidance of pain. The longer we allow our desire and 
aversion to operate in this manner, the stronger becomes the 
hold on iis of the illusion of tl^e pairs of opposites — the 
illusion which leads us to confound. the. gocxl with the pleasant 
and makes us ignore altogether the rnoral value of pain in the 
economy of human life*. 

Accordingly, this illusion may be said to arise from the 
operation of desire and aversion : at any rate, the pre-natal 
tendency in favour of such an illusion— which tendency 
all human %n^d other living beings clearly seem to possess— is 
due to the' saws Icdro or internal impress that Is produced 
by the operation of desire and aversion* Hence it is that, even 
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at their very birth or creation, as it is called here, all beings 
get into delusion and become prone to reason wrongly 
and misunderstand the truth in relation to the immediate aim 
as well as the final goal of conduct in life. When, in 
this manner, all human beings are apt to be overborne 
by pre-natal tendencies in favour of foolishness, is it 
any wonder that the foolish world docs not perceive 
God in His own universe and does not understand the 
rationality of the ethics ordainirvg the life of unselfish 
duty and dispassionate disinterestedness? It is in the very 
blood, so to say, of all common people to be foolish in this 
manner. Nevertheftss, even such foolishness is, as we are 
told in the next ilohag:€$.p^h]e of being counteracted. 

^ snrrsir i 

^ jtt <f5ar?rr: ii rc ii 

28. (ThoseV persons of good deeds, whose sin has 
c®me to an end —they, however, become free from the 
illusion of the pairs (of opposites) and resort unto Me 
with an enduring devotion 

The words puriya and papa occurring in this sloka 
do not here import, as they usually do, those fo|ms of 
the internal impress or ^amskara of karma, which are 
very often called swkrita and dushkrita respectively. It is 
worthy of note that, while papa is used here as a noun, punya 
occurs as an adjective qualilyfcg karman in the expression 
punya-karmanclm^ Moreover, it 4s evidently presumed here 
that t lie performance of good deeds by persons of good deeds 
tends to bring their sins to an end. To express it in another 
way with the aid of Sanskriti the punyatva of their karma is 
considered to possess the power of putting an end to 
their papam You may remember having learnt sometime ago 
(II. 'O that punyay undersfpod as the samskAra called suknta, 
is as undesirable to the aspirant after the salvation of 
souhemancipatton and Oesd-attainment as papa, which 
denotes the smmskara known as dushkrita* Moreover, these 
results of karma — I mean punya and p^pa — do nor and cannot 
counteract each other. They may be accumulated together ; 
in fact, it is conceived that they are so accumulated together 
in the life^history of more than one reincarnating soul. For 
the attainment of nmsKfearmya or freedom from the bondage 
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of karn^, it is necessary to wo^rlc out and cause the exhaustion 
of puiny a quite as much as of papa* 

Therefore! it Is clear that, in the expression punya^ 
karmandmf the word punya simply means what the English 
word ^ good * as an adjective ordinarily denotes. A reference 
to the ninth stanza of this chapter— a stanza which we have 
already studied— will enable you to see how the word punya as 
an ^adjective is fully capable of being used in this sense; 
for therelii we find 6rl-Krlshna saying that He is pui^yo 
gandhah prithivyam — the good smell, that is, fragrant smell 
in^the element earth. The goodness of the smell denotes of 
course its fragrance; but what ddea.the goodness of the 
deeds of the man of good deeds, denote here ? This is clearly 
an important question having a vital bearing upon the 
meariing of the whole stanza* which we are now engaged 
in studying and understanding ; and the answer to it is to 
be found in %ht implied idea that, through the goodness 
of the good deeds of persons of good deed^, their sins come 
to an end. 

Accordingly, the goodness of the good deeds here 
denotes their sin- destroying power ; and you know from your 
knowledge of the Vedantic doctrine of karmat when it is that 
<|eeds ^appeti to possess this power. It is only when deeds 
at* done absolutely un,^lfishly as disinterested duty— It is 
only '* then that they : destroy the bondage of karma and 

f ccomplilh the purification of- the soul, so as to enable it 
b attain both self-realization a^d God-realization. Therefore, 
those alone are perspna of ' good deeds, who are ever 
steady and unfailing in the practice of unselfishness in 
their life of disinterested duty duly done- Even as continued 
yielding to the sway of selfish desires and aversions makes 
people become subject instinctively, as it were, to the delusion 
of iqkjtakhig pleasure for happiness and interest for reason, 
even so the sustained practicfk; of unsplfishness delivers 
them from this delusion, not only by freeing them from 
the illusion of the pairs of opposites, but also by inducing 
them to resort unto God with a true and enduring devotion. To 
such people, God is necessarily both the stay of Ufa ani 
the aim of life. ^ 

It is eysy enough to understand how the sustained 
practice of unselfishness leads to the deliver a hce of all those, 
who practise it, from the illusion of the pairs of opposites as 
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well as from the pressure of physical pleasure in the 
determination of their motive's of action. But why such 
people are» by their practice of unselfishness, led to resort 
unto God with a true and enduring devotion, requires a 
little explanation* To those, who believe that duty is 
ultimately determined by pleasure and personal interest, no 
doubt can arise as to its obligatoriness* It is indeed never so 
easy to understand the obligatoriness of unselfishness. For 
this purpose, one has to know and to believe that this 
universe is owned as His habitation by the Lord God, who is 
ever present in it everywhere. When God is the proprietor of 
the universe and of all its contents, none other than God can 
claim to be any kind of owner of any thing whatsoever in this 
or any other world. This is why one of our famous and 
authoritative Upaniihads says — ** Therefore, enjoy life by 
resignation* Do not be covetous. Whose is wealth ? ** 

One may thus see the unrighteousness of selfishness in all 
its many forma; but willingly to carry out what may 
be called the dutV of unselfish action and achievement, 
one has to know and to believe something more. And 
this somethirig is that God is the loving and omnipotent 
otdalner of the absolutely just and ever inexorable law 
of karma. To know and to believe in the divine origin 
of this law and to understand w^ell its reality and efficacy can 
alone make people realize truly that their highest interests in 
life are served best by the practice of unsejifishnese and 
love and also by the perfect performance of disinteretted 
duty. Only thus is it possible to establish the obligatoriness of 
unselfishness. 1 believe it is well recognised by at least certain 
moral philosophers that unless the moral law is understood to 
be a law which is in consonance with the will of God, 
what they speak of as the categorically imperative character of 
the obligatoriness of morality cannot be made to rest 
on a secure and enduring foundation. The grea? Ger^ian 
philosopher, Kant, is known to have defined religion if self as 
* a representation "to oursclVes of the moral law as the will of 
God/ 

It must therefore be easy for you to sec that all 
those, whose ideal of morality and righteous conduct is not 
based upon pleasure and pain and personal interest, will 
resort unto God with an end uritig devotion, finding Him to be 
the surest support of all true morality^ and righteousness* 
Without 80 resorting to God, such persons can obtain 
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no authoritative guidance for conducting themselves aright in 
life they, in thi» manner, resort to God as 

their surest and safest guide in life, the supreme purpose they 
have in view is pointed out in the next iloko ; and to it let us 
now direct our attention. 

^ mi ?Tfac5: ^ ii ii 

29. Those, who, having resorted unto Me (as 
their support and guide), endeavour for the (attain- 
jpept of) liberation from old age and death,— 
they know that (great) Brahman, ^ (know) the whole of 
what constitutes the instrinsic essence of the soul, and 
(know) also karma in (all its) entirety* 

You may remember how, in a previous stanza (16) in this 
chapter, we were told that generally four different kinds 
of persons resort unto God and become devoted to Him, 
namely, the person in jrffliction, the person who wishes 
to procure knowledge, the person who is desirous of 
acquiring wealth, and lastly the person who is possessed 
of wisdom* From the same context we also le^irnt that, 
of these four kinds of ^persons, the person possessed of 
wisdom is the most excellent devotee of God, for the reason 
that his devotion is endufing and ope-poftited, inasmuch as 
there Is no ihterested motive of any sort behind it. The 
durability and the one-pbintedness of his devotion being due 
to the utter absence of selHshness in his life, he resorts 
to God, because, as we have seen, God alone can form to him 
the source and support of the moral law and of the 
obligatoriness of unselfishness and and disinterested duty. 

This utter absence of selfishness in his life need not, and 
really does not, make it aimless and devoid of all purposive' 
ness. You a;rc aware, lam sure, that Hindu thinkers speak of 
the aims of life as purushdrthas have'' classified them 

under four heads dharmay artha, kdma and moksha, 
translatable respectively as duty, wealth, desire and deliver- 
ance* Of these, the last one is often called pararna^puru* 
shclrtha or the supreme purpbse life* The performance of 
duty, the acquisition of ‘ and #he fulfilment of desire 

may well be, and freguchfly are, associated with selfishness* 
But the attainment of deliverance from the bondage of 
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recurring births and deaths is possible only to him, in 
whom all selfishness is cocmpletely extinguished! and whose 
life is one of disinterested duty duly done. Therefore, 
it is easy to see that those wise persons, who put an 
end their sins by means of their good deeds and resort 
unto God as their support and guide in life, are certain to aim 
at moksha as the supreme purpose of life- 

Tt is this idea which is given expression to in this stanza, 
by the statement that such persons endeavour for the attain- 
ment of liberation from old age and death. It goes without 
saying that, since old age and death are welhknown condi- 
tions of change in relation to the mutable material em- 
bodiment of the soul, liberation from them means the 
deliverance of the soul from samsdra or the bondage 
of recurring births and deaths. In other words, it is the win- 
ning of moksha, which forms the purpose of the life of those 
wise and unselfish personages, who resort unto God with 
a devotion that is enduring and ope-pointed ; and moksha 
ultimately means, as you know, the salvation of soul- 
emancipation and God-attainment- Accordingly it is far from 
true to say that the inevitable unselfishness of the life 
of truly wise saints and sages makes it aimless and devoid of 
all purposiveness ; on the other hand, this very unselfishness 
tends to make their life an earnest and unceasing endeavour to 
secure, through service and sacrifice and divine devotion, the 
salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment. 

Let us now note that the reason, as well as the result of 
such endeavour on their part, is said to be that they 
know that great Brahman, know the whole of what consti- 
tutes the self, and know karma in all its entirety. I 
remember that we once before took into consideration 
the relation between true theory and correct practice in 
regard to the Question of conduct and arrived at the 
conclusion that cQrrect practice leads to the ascertainment of 
the truth of the theory, as much as true theory leads to the 
formulation of correct conduct ; in fact, theory and practice, 
when they are both sound, have to verify each other. In this 
light, w^e may see that even as the uriselfish man of 
wisdom and purity, who to God as his support 

and guide in life, strive! to wih^tllS%alvation of soul emanci- 
pation and God-attainment as the supreinc object of bis life, 
even so the man, whose endeavour in life is directed to secure 
such salvation, becomes so wise as to know the great Brahman, 
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know the whole of what constitutes the soul, and know also 
karma in all its entirety. The epithet ‘ that ' in relation to the 
Brahman here is noteworthy and has the meaning of 
‘ welhknown \ Thus the knowledge of God, the knowledge 
of the soul and the knowledge of the world, in its relatipn to 
God on the one hand and the Individual soul on the 
other hand, are all comprised within this wisdom* 

To know the great„ Brahmanf is to know God as 
the Infinite Indestructible Being, who is in and above 
the universe and forms its powerful source, its immanent life 
and everlasting support. To know all about the soul is to 
know what it is in itself, what its relation to God is, and what 
again its relation to the mutable world of matter and mortal** 
ity iv Similarly, to know karma in all its entirety is to know 
the world in itself and also in its relation to God as well as to 
the individual soul. You know that the world of matter 
is the world of work ; that is, outside the world of 
matter, work, as we understand it, is entirely impossible ; nay, 
it is even inconceivable. To those, who know the inseparable 
association of matter and emergy in Nature and understand at 
the same time that what is commonly called expenditure 
of energy is always involved in work, it must in fact be self' 
evident that the world of matter is the world of work* There** 
fore, the knowledge of the world of matter and energy 
and space and time, has to be included in the knowledge 
of karma or work in all its entirety* 

In addition to this physical aspect, karma or work 
has also a moral aspect. It is well for you to remember that 
the soul in its intrinsic condition of unlimited self 'illumina- 
tion and absolute freedom is too pure and holy to be 
tainted by any kind of evil or any moral pollution : as 
Gf matter of fact, considerations of morality arise practically in 
relation to the soul, only after it becomes embodied and 
is subjected to the limitations of matter. And the law 
of karma is the gr^at moral law of the material universe ; it is 
a law of absolutely impartial justice, leaving the destiny 
of every embodied individual in his or her own hands and not 
at all shutting off the highest bliss of beatitude from any one 
whatsoever. The relation of fearma to God is that He is the 
ordaincr of th^ hw q{ jearma in Jts physical as well as 
ttioral aspeat ; and it;^ relatloh to the embodied individual soul 
is that its own life of embodiment has to hfe lived in obedience 
po that same law of karma* 

m 
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Such in brief outline i$ the knowledge of God, soul and 
the world, which the unselfish and wise seeker after the 
salvation of soul-emancipation attains as a consequence of his 
endeavour to live the life of love and sacrifice and disinterest- 
ed duty. There is, however, yet another way of knowing God, 
which is rieferred to in the next stanza, forming the 
very last one in the chapter. Let us now turn out attention 
to it. 

30- Those, who know Me to be in associ- 
ation with the intrinsic essence of (ally beings and of 
deities and also with the intrinsic essence of all 
acts of worship, — (they), being of a (divinely) 
devoted mind,, realize Me even at the time of (their) 
departure (from life)a 

To knqw God, to know the soul, and to know karma is 
in fact to know God in His relation to the individual soul as 
well as to the material world of energy, action and ethics. 
There arc also other ways in which God has to be 
realized by the wise person, who is Convinced that Vasudeva is 
All and All in All. Of these other ways of knowing 
God, three are mentioned in the stanza that has been just read 
and translated. These three aspects of God^knowledge constir 
tute a summary of what we have been taught about God 
in this seventh chapter of the QUd. 

We have been told (VII. 7) that in the way in which the 
string runs through all the gems in a necklace, in that 
same way God passes through and is immanent in every thing 
in the universe. This means that He is in intimate association 
with the intrinsic essence of all beings ; He indeed forms their 
source and suppcfrt, as I have said so often. Again, you know 
that it is one of the items of Sri-Krish^a's teachings given in 
this chapter (VII. 21). that the various gods and goddesses, 
whom various individuals and communities worship for 
attaining the fulfilment of various desires, are all limbs 
or minor forms of the one great Gd3 Vasudeva, who, being 
AU and All in All, is the producer as well as the sustaincr of 
the faith in those various deities* From a stanza in a 
previous chapter (IV. 1 1) we learnt, as you may remenlber, 
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that, in whatsoever way people resort to the divine power for 
Succour and for support. In that same way will God 
accept them} and that in all manner of ways people follow in 
fact that very path which ultimately leads to the great 
God. Thusi it cannot but be evident to you that God 
is in intimate association with the intrinsic essence of all the 
deities known to the history of human religions. 

Thirdly, from this sort of intimate association of God with 
the intrinsic essence of all deities, it must follow as a matter of 
course that He is also in association similarly intimately 
with the intrinsic essence of all forms and acts of worship. 
As a matter of fact, we have been given to understand 
(VII. 22) that all the various worshippers of the various 
deities, known to various religions, reap the reward of 
their varied forms of worship through the one only God, 
Vasudeva, who is Himself the ultimate l'C'>tower of all 
such rewards. This shows the intimacy of the association of 
God with the intrinsic essence of all acts of worship* 

Accordingly, the one only God, the supreme Vasudeva, 
who is immanent in all things in the universe and in whom all 
things live and move and have their being, "has to be 
undetstood to be the source and support of ill existing 
objects, to be the God of all gods and to be also the ultimate 
recipient and rewarder of all forms of faithful worship. 
Those, who are able to realize God in this alheomprehensive 
manner, are certain to have their mind always and intensely 
devoted to God. Indeed, in the case of such persons, 
it is impossible for their minds to have any other object 
of devotion than God, owing to the alheomprehensive 
character of their God-conception* Such being the nature of 
their devotion to God, it is perfectly intelligible how, even at 
the time of their departure from life, they arc sure 
to be In possession of God-knowledgc and to be infilled 
with divine devotion. The idea evidently is jthat ordinarily, in 
the crisis of death, it is^ hard for most people to be in 
possession of God-knowl^lige and to be devoted to God. Of 
what special value td^. the embodied soul this kind of 
conscious death^el^evotion to God is, we shall learn in the 
course of our study of next chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII 


xxxvii 

In out last class, we stopped with the study of 
the last stanza of the seventh chapter of the Bhagavad- 
gIfS ; and to'day we have to begin the study of the eighth 
chapter. Before doing this, let us, as usual, take a brief 
survey of the teachings given, to us in the previous chapter. I 
remember having told you on a former occasion that the first 
six chapters of the Qlta deal chiefly with the question of 
the reality, of the soul, and that the second six chapters have 
the reality of God for their main subject-matter ; and it is the 
problem of God^realization that is accordingly dealt with 
in the seventh chapter* When we were studying the sixth 
chapter, we learnt that, through the practice of yoga, both 
self-realization and God 'realization are made possible to 
the yogin, and that he thereby not only sees himself in all 
beings and all beings in himself, but sees also God in all beings 
and all beings in God* Although the most crucial and 
convincing evidence for establishing the reality of the soul is, 
as we observed already, derivable from the attainment of 
success in Ihe psychological experiment commonly called 
yoga, still we were able to make out that— a careful 
analysis and examination of our mental phenomena relat' 
ing to the acquisition of knowledge ate also capable of 
leading us to the logical necessity of postulating the soul as a 
reality. In the same manner, the reality of God is demon- 
strable on the one hand by means of the attainment of 
complete success in the practice of yoga, and also on the other 
hand by means of the cosmological analysis of the universe 
conducted with a free, open and unprejudieed mind. We may 
tightly say that the former method of God-demonstration is 
internal, while the latter method is external. 

In the external method of* proving God, the chief 
argument is, no doubt, based on th^ cosmological analysis of 
the universe ; this argument has, however, been shown to be 
further capable of being supplemented. other argu- 

ments derived respectively from elsd generally felt need 
for religion in the human heart and from the authority 
required to establish the imperative character of the obli- 
gatoriness of morality. Indeed, these problems, as they are 
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associated with the external method of proving God, 
have also been, as you know, taken into considecatiun in the 
seventh chapter* If you study with due care and attention the 
totality of universal phenomena and endeavour to ascertain 
how they arc all produced, what their interrelations arc, and 
on what they ultimately rest, you are very naturally led 
to arrive quite logically, at a Supreme Being, who has to serve 
as the great centre of power, from which the universe 
proceeds in the course of its evolution, and to which it 
returns during its dissolution and disappearance. The very 
reality of all things as well as their worthiness and value 
is due to that Being. 

The cosmological examination and analysis of the visible 
universe are thus in themselves fully competent to establish 
the reality of God. So, it may well be asked why it is 
that there are some, who are, nevertheless, atheistic in their 
conviction as well as conduct. The answer to such a question 
is, as you know, that it is because God is hidden behind the 
veil of His wonderful mdyd and in consequence cannot be 
readily realized by all. This veil of mdyd, however, docs not 
act in the case of all as a blind that ever prevents the vision of 
God. In fact, whether it serves as a help or a hindrance 
to people in the matter of the realization of God, has 
been pointed out to be dependent upon upon their own 
nature being either datvi — divine, or dsurl — demoniacal. We 
have really to understand by this that God. vision is possible 
to man more through the eye of faith than through the eye 
of reason. 

This statement does not mean that to believe in the 
reality of God is irrational ; it simply means that, solely with 
the aid of the intellect and its process of logical reasoning, it 
is not possible for any one of us to rise from Nature to 
Nature’s God. To pierce through the veil of God’s wonderful 
mdydy so as to be able to see the wonder-working God Himself 
behind that veil, what may be called thft faculty of faith 
is required ; and all those, who are endowed with this faculty, 
feel the need for religion in their lives as for a natural ncces* 
sity. It is worth bearing in mind that the relation between 
the feeling of the natural need for religion and the possession 
of the faculty of faith i?>-one of complete reciprocity, so that 
it is hard to say which of them is the cause and which 
the effect. All that we know for certain is that they 
always co'Cxiat. 
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As judged from outside characteristics, four different 
kinds of persons have been pointed out to feel the need 
for religion and to be therefore devoted to God ; and 
these are-— the man in affliction, the person who wishes 
to obtain knowledge> the person who is desirous of acquiring 
wealthi and lastly the man of wisdom* Although all these 
four types of persons are worthy and honourable and 
their religious instinct is fully of value in removing the 
blinding veil of mdy& from before their eyes, still among 
them the man of wisdom has to be looked upon as the 
most excellent divine devotee, for the reason that his devotion 
to God is solely truth-impelled, enduring and absolutely 
disinterested. In any case, in the endeavour to arrive at God- 
realization through the felt human need for religion, it is not 
possible to ignore the fact that the nature of the realization 
is largely dependent upon the nature of the culture and 
character of the person who feels the need for religion 
and its support in life. No human individual or community 
of human individuals can sincerely own and adopt with 
advantage a religion which is either positively too high 
or markedly too low; and, in consequence, the general religious 
instinct of mankind makes itself manifest in various forms-— 
in the forms represented by innumerable religions of different 
degrees of advancement in respect of the right apprehensloti 
of truth and the appropriate guidance of conduct. Neverthe'-* 
less , the wise man, whose rare and most highly valuable 
wisdom has enabled him to see that Vasudeva — the one 
only God who eaduringly dwells in all things and in whom all 
things live and move and have their being— is All and All 
in All, cannot fail to dUcecn the unity which underlies all this 
variety in the open manifestation of the religious ir^stinct 
of maakind in the form of concrete creeds and inscicutions* 

The rationality pf this sort of religious synthesis, which 
rests upon the accomplished wisdom of the perfectly wise seer, 
requires no special demonstration of any kind5 seeing that It 
amounts to saying nothing more than that the power of the 
aimighty and omnipenetrative God is always operating for 
good everywhere and in all things in thjKMUalvetse- Indeed* it 
is thus that the doctririe of the harmony of religions happens 
to be established ; and all the deities known to the numerous 
forms of religion adopted by various human communities in 
vatious times and places become thereby fit at once to be 
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looked upon as the limbs of the one only God — the great 
Va^udeva. It follows further from this that the beneficial 
results, which accrue from the worship of these various 
deities to their several worshippers, have all to flow ultimately 
from the same great VSsudeva# although those beneficial 
results have to be necessarily transient and uaenducing, unlike 
the noble moral and spiritual results accruing from the 
worship of Vasudeva Himself^ Step by step evolution is the 
process adopted by God in His plan of the government of the 
universe in all its departments ; and the aim of riiat goverra-- 
ment is, as it has been pointed out to you more than once, 
the gradual unfoldment of the power of the spirit, culminat- 
ing in Its complete enfranchisement from the burdensome 
bondage of matter* In the spiritual evolution of mankind 
the most important means whereby it is achieved may be seen 
to be the true understanding of the moral law, associated 
with a natural and never-failing obedience to it* 

All those who believe ia religion and are devoted to God 
believe also, as a matter of course, that the moral law is the 
will of God- It has, however, to be said that, in the case of 
persons who are representable by the three types — the man in 
affliction, the man wishing to procure knowledge, and the 
man desirous of acquiring wealth — the immediate impulse 
which compels obedience to the moral law is the fear of God* 
But in the case of those who resemble the man of true 
wisdom, to whom the great Vasudeva is All and All in Ail, 
and whom God considers to be so fully like unto Himcelf as 
to be Himself, that same impulse compelling obedience to the 
moral law happens to be a natural and inborn love of God* 
Such persons cannot contradict the moral law, without beii;g 
untrue to themselves, and without violating their own inner 
spiritual tendencies and potentialities* 

The history of man, asj lighted and explained by the 
associated modern auxiliary sciences, gives ample support to 
the view that the unfoldment of the power of the spirit is in 
reality the aim of GodS government of the universe, and that 
this unfoldment take^^^^lace more through ethical evolution 
than through what has in contrast been called nacural evolu - 
tion, that is, more through self-sacrifice than through seif- 
assertion, more through altruism than through egoism. Thus, 
the cal! for self-sacrifice comes from God Himself ; and the 
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Imperative authoritativeness of the moral law as well as the 
Inviolable obligatorineSwS of our obedience to it leads us quite 
Inevitably to God who, in being the rock of ages, is indeed 
the infinitely strong and extensive and ever-enduring bedrock 
for supporting securely the mighty foundation of all true and 
elevating morality from eternity to eternity# It is worthy of 
note that in that line of universal evolution* which represents 
the match of events to that far-off divine goal to which the 
whole creation moves, the self assertive process of natural 
evolution serves as a preparation for bringing out the power 
of self-abnegation as evidenced in ethical evolution, even as 
ethical evolistion in its turn serves as a preparation for the 
full unfoldmcnt of the power of the spirit through soul- 
emancipation and God-attainment- 

yamunachary:! in his QUdrthasangraha suminariscs tIuH 
the teachings contained in the seventh chipcer of tlie 
BhaggLvadgltd : — 

II 

According to him, therefore, the seventh chapter deals (i) 
with the question of the reality of God, (it) with His 
obscuration by and behind the veil of Nature, (iii) with the 
need and value of taking trustful refuge in God, (iv) with the 
various types of persons possessed of God--devotion and (v) 
with the special excellence among them of the type repre^* 
sented by the man of wisdom- You now know well enough 
that all these things are dealt with in that chapter ; and you 
also know, I am sure, that the chief topic dealt with therein 
may comprehensively be called the external proof of God, 
the internal proof being that which is attainable through the 
introverted vision of the successful yogiji in the psychically 
mystic state of samddhi conducing to God-realization. 

To all those whose ordinary vision is in no way perverse 
or abnot;mal, Nature necessarily implies Nature's God ; and a 
disposition vvhich is favourable to trust, in God tends to make 
Nature iuTself the great revealer of God to man. Tbc ascent 
from Nature to Nature’s God is helped on by the common 
religious instinct of normal humanity i^nd divine authority 
is further wanted to uphold unfailingly the imperative obliga- 
toriness of man's obedience to the moral law and and aho to 
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4stablish conclusively that ethical evolution is in complete 
consonance with the highest aim of universal evolution* 
Thust the external proof of God is really a three-pointed 
proof, the points being respectively logical, psychological and 
ethical in order: and all the three points of the proof ate 
such as demonstrate the oneness of the great God Vasudeva, 
who abides In all beings in the universe and in whom all beings 
live and move and find their very existenGe- We have already 
had occasion to learn that the intrinsic proof of God — which, 
as you know, consists in the yogin*i God-rcaliration in the 
perfected state of samadhi — enables him to see God In all 
beings and also to see all beings in God. 

The one great God, who pervades and sustains all the 
beings in the universe, is established equally well by both the 
proofs, quite as well by the external proof as by the internal 
proof ; and the identical character of the revelation of God 
arrived at by means of these two different kinds of proof is 
not only remarkable in itself but also gives an added emphasis 
to the truthfulness .of the great Hindu doctrine of the 
harmony of religions. Accordingly, those who know God to 
be in intimate association with the intrinsic essence of all 
beings,— that is, all those who know God to be Vasudeva — 
cannot but know that He is equally naturally in intimate 
association with the intriOvSic essence of all deities and of all 
acts of worship, whatever may be the form of religion to which 
they relate In other words, their true and aecuratc know- 
ledge of the BraJinian, of tne whole of what constitutes the 
self or soul, and also of karman in its entirety, enables them to 
see clearly that the final goal of all forms of faith is the great 
V^sudeva^ and that if is from Him ultimately that the good 
results of all religions flow as from a fountainhead, each 
religion giving rise to such results as are in keeping with its 
own characteristics and determining its posititi^n in the march 
of onward progress as planned by God in His scheme of 
universal evolution* 

Vatiatfons in the forms of religion and the ways of 
worship and in the conceptions of the divine power and of 
human responsibHity in relation thereto have all been brought 
into existence, not with the object of sanctioning and spreading 
faltehood, nor with tiMttobjcct of creating qaarrels and conflicts 
among the various communities of mankind. They are all 
rungs in the ladder of ascent enabling man to rise f rom Hature 
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to Nature's God ; they are all stages in the onward advance 
of humanity from the realization of the lesser truth to that of 
the larger truth till at last truth in its undiminished 
completeness IS reached by arriving at the conviction that tl e 
great God Vasudeva is All and All in All. The aim of the 
pers^, who at last arrives at such a conviction, is to seek 
freedom frorn old age and death, that is, to obtain the supreme 
bliss of everlasting life by winning the salvation of soul- 
emancipation and God-attainment; and with hisciivinelv 
devoted mind his realization of God is certain to be firm and 
vivid even at the time of his death and departure from the 
world of mortal mankind. 

It is thus that the seventh chapter deals with the great 
question of the proof of God, enabling us to see that, in 
realizing God as the one great Vasudeva. we realize the truth 
of all religion and of all philosophy. In the last two stanzas 
of the chapter, which are obviously intended to summarise the 
teachings contained in it, there are. as you know, certain 
things mentioned under the names of Brahman, adhydtma 
Karma, adhibhuta^ adhtdaiva and adhtyajna* Although what 
these things mean is ascertainable fairly well from the contents 
of that chapter itself, still Atjuna sought from Sri Krishna 
further hght regarding them, by putting Him thus the 
questions with which the eighth chapter begins. 

^ fm It ^ ,i 

ARjUNA SAlD;- 

1. O (You Krishna, who are) the Hiehest Person 
what is that Br<^man ? What is the intrinsic essence of 
the^soul ? What is karma? What again is that which is 
decl^ied to be the intrinsic essence of (material 
beings? What IS that which is said to be the intrinsic 
essence ot ^alli deities ? 

^ % Wbatis the intrinsic essence (of all acts) of 
worship, O Krishna, here in this (very) embodimeQt> 
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and how? How may You be realized by persons of 
well-controlled nature at the time of (their) departure 
(from life) ? 

It may quite easily be ^counted that there are seven 
questions here addressed to KTi-hna by Arjuna. Of these, 
the first three questions relate to God, soul and the 

last of which is, in its entirety, conceived to be the active 
impulse that brings the visible universe of beings into exis- 
tence* The fourth question relates to matter as the intrinsic 
essence of all physical entities. Th\is matter, energy, soul 
and God are brought forward here as subjects requiring 
further elucidation- The fifth and the sixth questions relate 
to the unity of divinity and the unity of worship, as they arise 
naturally cut of the established unity and omnipresence of 
the great God as VS'^udeva. The seventh question is about 
the effects of meditation on God at the time o( death- 

One of our authoritative cotnmenra tors on the Cltd has, 
moreover, pointed out thatj among the four types of persons 
who are prone to be devoted to God, it is the jndmn or the 
philosophic devotee of accomplished wisdom, who is apt to 
concern himself with the problems which underlie the first 
three questions. According to the same commentator, the 
fourth and the fiftli questions ate apt to command the interest 
and attention of the wealth-'seeking type of the divine devotee, 
obviously because wealth is ultimately material In character 
and has to be won by the propitation of the various powers of 
Nature, which, as you know, are often looked upon as deitie^. 
If you will try to bear in mind that, out of the four types of 
divine devotees, it is only in the case of the philosophic 
devotee of accomplished wisdom that his devotion to God is 
characterised by disinterestedness, constancy and singleness of 
purposci it cannot be hard for you to understand why again, 
according to the same commentator, the sixth question — the 
question regarding the intrinsic essence of all acts of worship- 
does not appertain to such a wise and philosophic devotee 
80 much as to the remaining three types of devotees represent- 
ed respectively by the man in affliction, the seeker after 
knowledge and" the seeker oi wealth, all of whom have to 
propitiate the divine power in some form or other by means 
of various acts of divine.*y^{,orship conducted in various ways- 

To us* earnest students of the BhagavadgUdr all the six 
questions ate of course of equal importance ; and the seventh 
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questioHi which deals with the problem of t’jc sustained real- 
isation of GoJ at the critical time of death and departure from 
lifc5 is also bound to be of no le^s import anre. Let us now 
proceed to learn how tliese question; are a iswercJ or>e by onc^ 

»ft*nr5rr3grT=Er : 

5r?r 5E^«TT^S«TTcJr55?T^ 1 

II ^ !! 

SRIKRISHNA SAID 

3, The Brahman is the Inclestruclible that is 
supreme. The entity forming one's own self is said to 
be the intrinsic essence of the soul. The creative 
process which causes the production of material 
entities is designated as karma^ 

You know already that the word Brahman means more 
than one thing in the Sanskrit language* Literallvi it means, 
as you know, a big thing— an unlimitedly big thing: and it 
may denote ordinarily things like the Veda, a particular 
sacrificial priest? a Brahmin and even prakriti or material 
Nature* It also denotes God^ who is the Great Infinite Being, 
We were told in the last chapter (Vtl. S9) that those wise 
philosophers and seers of truth, who? depending upon God? 
endearour to attain the salvation of everlasting life, are in a 
position to understand thzit well-known Brahman^ to under- 
stand the whole of wh.u constitutes the intrinsic essence of 
the soul, and to undecstand al ;o the nature of kar na in its 
entirety. That well-known Brahman is here explained to be 
the Indestructible that is supreme. 

You are aware that indestructibility is almost exactly the 
same thing as immortality ; ani I wish to bring to your mind 
that, when we were studying the problem of the imroortalitv 
of the soul as expounded in the vsecond ch iptcr of the Gita, 
we had to understand by its immortality its immutability and 
also the necessarily implied immateriality. Nothing that is 
material can be immortal or indestructible i and the Brahman 
Is here declared to be indestructiblej^a^Consequently Brahman 
has in this context to denote a spiritual entity as distinguished 
from a material entity. The individual soul may well be, and 
ia, as you know? such an entity. But it cannot be said to be 
the supreme spiritual entity. The epithet ‘supreme^ is there- 
for^ clearly intended to distinguish the Brahman frptx^ th? 
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(ndividuat soul* Accordingly Brafiman, as defined here, can 
only denote God as the Supreme Soul of the universe* 

In answer to the second question raised by Arjuna here, 
it Is said that the intrinsic essence of the soul is the entity 
forming one^s :-wn self* To be able to make out well the full 
import of this reply, we have to understand accurately the 
nature of that entity which forms one's own seif* Evidently 
it is assumed in this context that we are already in possestion 
of this requisite knowledge ; for> in all cases of explanation, 
the process generally consists in assimilating the unknown to 
something that is known* I am sure you will grant that the 
assumption is not unwarranted ; because, in dealing with the 
Cfuestion of the immortality of the soul in our study of the 
second chapter> we had to examine and understand the nature 
of the entity which forms the ego or the ahampadarttxa in the 
case of each of us — in fact, in the case of every embodied 
being. 

The ahampad^rtha is, as you know, the thing that is 
denoted by the word ‘ I ’ ; and in common parlance this word 
may denote either one’s body or a certain something else, which, 
being other than the body, is still one's own even more than 
one^s body is one^s own. When a person says — ^ I am stout % 
or ‘ 1 am thin * — what that person means by the word * I * is 
undeniably his or her body ; for, the body alone is capable of 
being stout or thin as the case may be* When, for example, 
that same person says — * I take delight in the poetry of 
Kalidasfx ’ — it is clearly not his or her body which Is denoted 
by the woid “T' ; in this case what is meant by *1^ is certainly 
something other than the body. 

NX/hich of these two meanings indicates the real ego is a 
point of importance ; and it cannot be determined, unless we 
bear in mind what is in Sanskrit known as dehdi^tma-vivelcat 
an expression which denotes the distinction between the body 
and the soul* That certain something, which, being other 
than the body, is denoted by the word ‘i’, is spoken of gener- 
ally in Sanskrit psychology as bhohtri — as the enjoycr or the 
expettencer of experiences. And the body is, according to 
the same psychology, a btiogopaharana^ an associated auxiliary 
instrument enabling the^Ajoyer of experiences to experience 
experiences. That it is possible for the enjoyer of experiences 
to experience experiences even otherwise than through the 
instrumentality of the body is demonstrable by meani of the 
practice of the yoga of meditation and mental concentration* 
In the peculiar and highly interesting psychic state of 
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sani^flhi, which is attained by practising this yoga, there ar’sesi 
|t is said, an experience wherein the experie icing .ubjec: and 
^hc experienced object become identical; and in relition to this 
j.ernarkable experience the instrumentality of the bodv is 
ultogether unfelt* 

The body-sense, so to say, fades avvay completely frorn 
before the vision of the yogin in sanuiihi. Accordingly, the 
root 'reality of the ego cannot be the bodv; ft rnu^t be that 
other thing whicii happens to be the enjover of experiences 
and as srch$ has to be of the nature of cons- iousne is* chaitanya^ 
sv irfiha, as they put it in San krit. This principle of con- 
sciousness, constituting the enjoycr of experiences, is sv(tya>n^‘ 
prikasa or self-luminous: and it therefore mil.es itself known 
to itself at the same time that it brings other things than 
itself within the range of cognition and knowledge. 

These are characteristics which cannot belong to matter 
as matter; and since the body is made up of mstter, it cannot 
be such an enjoyer of experiences as we have made out to be 
the thing denoted by the word5 ‘T. When, however, the word, 
M’, denote'? the body — as it in fact does in some cases — it 
does so owing to a mistaken apprehension of the truth, due 
to the close as ociation of the body with the soul The entity 
forming one’s own self the thing which is rightly denoted by 
the word, M’, and this thing is the self -Kiminoiis and illund- 
n.ting enjover of experiences. Such an enjoycr l as to 
consist of che principle of consciousness, and has therefore to 
be immaterial, and therefore immutable, and therefore immor^ 
tab Such are some of the ideas and facts which we have had 
to learn already in relation to the soul; and in the light of 
these ideas md facts, the statement, that the intrinsic essence 
of the soul is the entity forming one's own self, may be seen 

to be fully intelligible and adequately explanatory. 

• 

The next question dealt with in the stanta which we are 
now studying refers to karma; and it is, as you know, taken 
into consideration here in its entirety. Accordingly, the 
definition of karma as that creative which causes the 

pioduction of materi al entities, has to be understood to be a 
completely comprchf*nsivc definition* In the language of 
Hindu philosophy, s^Uhti and pralaya, that is, creation and 
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dissolution* as appertaining to the universe, are. as most of 
you are aware equivalent respectively to t^c processes of 
evolution and involution* Such certainlv is the view main- 
tained in the Saiakhva philosophy of Kapila, and here we 
have to notice that karma is made responsible for the produc- 
tion of all material beings in the universe* 

It is. n creo\cr, evident that the creative prreess. which 
is responsible for the production of rratcrial entities^ is a pro-- 
cess of evolution ind/ed. it ma be said in a genera] way in 
the language of physical science that creation and dis^olutron 
consist of changes in the aggregation arid configuration of 
matter in association w'ith due changes in the manner of mani- 
festation of energy I and that in the process of creati' e evolu- 
tion potential energy is transformed into kinetic energy, while 
in the process of dissolving involution kinetic energy is trans- 
formed into potential energy* It should be distinctly borne in 
mind that energy, as we know it in the physical world, is 
always iarimateiy and inseparably bound upwiih mattcrj so 
much so that matter itself is sometimes defined as the vehicle 
of energy* 

Thus karma, as def ned here, means such a transforma- 
tion of potencial int<' kinetic energv as gives ri.>c to those 
forms of change in the aggregation and configuration of 
matter winch are creative and tl us bring new material beings 
into exi-itencc. Anothe*^ ntjtevvotthy point here is the com- 
plete reciprocity in relation as vvell as value between potential 
and kinetic energy in all the transformations which energy in 
any form undergoes. Hence it; is that, in the material process- 
es of creation and dissolution, whatever fs potential becomes 
kinetic and whatever is kinetic becomes pocenciaU Therefore* 
we have to see chat, in so far as the various inatecial beings la 
the universe are ac all and are also whic they respectively are, 
they would neither have been at all nor be what they are* but 
for karma understood in accordance with the comprehensive 
definition of it as given in this stanza* 

When kinetic karma gets potcnrialised, so to say, it be- 
comes what they call Sii>VIJkdlra in banr^Jkrit, and it is the accual- 
isation of potential sams/edira which brings material beings into 
existence in their differentiated condition and makes each of 
them what it is* It must of course be quite evident to you 
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that the conversion of active karma Into sam^hlra Is a process 
of involution* whi^e the conversion of ^am k'ira into kinetic 
karma a process of evolution So far as we cmo make out, 
both th:^se processes may be aid to be going on always and 
everywhere in relation to all the physical entities and their 
activities in the uaivecse In this connec ion, it is well 
not to lose sight of the fact that the bodies of all living beings 
are also pt^ysica! entities, and are as such subject to these pro- 
cesses of evolution and involution* 


I remernber having spoken to you once about the Hindu 
doctrine whi:li maintains harma to be beginningless (or anddi)* 
Seeing that kjrma has been coinpreherisively defined here as the 
immediate cause of creation, it must fo low as a matter of 
course that creation is also a laii. In fact, ihe beginninglcss* 
mss of creation is also a well known doctrine of Hindu religion 
and philosophy* In taking into consideration the relation 
between kannj, and creation, we caniiv^t fail to ob erve that the 
former lovjks more at the energv*-aspect and the latter more at 
the matter-aspect of the physical universe. The stream of 
karma and the coarse of material chniges are both actua ly 
observable by us in the world as it is. But for active karma 
becoming potential sa niki«ra and this in turn bcv oming kinetic 
karma, there can be. as I have told you, no such thing at all 
as the power of practice to produce perfection in anv art, and 
no educational effort of any kind can prove to be of any 
consequence* 


The reality of the stream of karma and ahio of the con- 
necfed course of material changes in the universe being un- 
questioned and unquestionable, the enquiry regarding when 
and where the stream of kar na first begin to flow, or when 
and why tne course of material changes in the universe had its 
start, is naturaly apt to possess no prime importance of any 
noticeable kind. Moreover, it muit be quite obvious to you all 
that an enquiry regarding the origin of the cycle of the con- 
nected- processes of evolution anii involution in the universe 
is certain to turn out to be fr;-^ dess altogether. Firit of all, 
we cannot make out and say with certainty whether evolution 
precedes involution or involucioa tyf^cedes evolucion* The 
problem of finding out whether the seed precede the tree or 
the tree precedes the seed — th tt is, whether in the process of 
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worU-^creation the seed or the tree was first brought into exis* 
tence — is much hke the enquiry regarding the anteriority or 
posteriority of evolution to involution* A little thought will tell 
you that in reality it is the same enquiry characterised by the 
same kind of futility. Secondly, to find out the starting point 
of a cycle wh.:rein the conclusion of the culmination coincides 
with the commencement of the beginning, is like finding out 
definitely the starting point of a circle whose very nature re- 
quires that in it every point should be capable of serving both as 
beginning and end at the same time. Thirdly* the questions 
connected with the discovery of the origin of karma and of the 
origin of creation have no direct and important bearing on the 
conduct of human life- So long as we arc on t‘\l. ^idc of the 
world^s veil of these questions cannot but be insoluble to 

US* When wc manage to go behind the ^ eil ot maya and get an 
insight into the mind of God, then we may know the manner 
and purpose ot creation from the standpoint of the Creator^ 
But till we su'ceed in becoming more than ordinarily 
human in this way, all that our philosophy can at best do is to 
indulge in more or less plausible guesses* 

In any case, It is well to remember that, in so far as this 
visible world is concerned, karma is real, that creation is real, 
and that they are both very closely interrelated and have been 
and are simultaneously in operation in all the various parts of 
the phenomenal universe- According to me, fully so much 
seems to be implied in the cemprehensive definition of karma 
given in this context. 

^ ^ ii ti « !i 

4. The destructible entity is the intrinsic essence 
of (material) beings, and the puruiha is the intrinsic 
essence of (all) deities : and O (A.rjuna) most excellent 
among all (embodied persons), lam Myself (here) in 
this (very) embodiment the intrinsic essence of \all) 
acts of worship. 

You may reraemfean-that when, in out study of the second 
chapter of the we were dealing with the problem of the 

immortality of the soul as contrasted with the mortality of the 
body, we learnt that motcaiicy/ which is the tame thing •• 
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destruct!bi1itv» meant the mutability which Is invariably asso- 
ciated with tl e inareriality of matter. We further understood 
that t immoftalicy of che soul meant its immutability con-' 
sequent upon its immateriality. Now we ase told here that 
the vJe tructihle entity forms the intrinsic essence of all mate- 
rial beings* Please take note of the ^act that in the San-knt 
e<pressi'^n ad iib' nta as used here I have interpreted the word 
6hu(a to mean a matei ial being; and the re^ason for adopting this 
interpretation is that beings which arc inunaterial arc, owing 
to their very immateriality, immutable and immortah In other 
words, immaterial beings arc indestructible beings* The 
Brahman is, as we hive jusc been told, the indestructible being 
that is supreme- There is also, as you know, another variety 
of the indestructible being, whmh is different from the Brahman 
in that it is not supreme; and this kind of indestructible being 
is the individual soul- Materiality, mutability and mortality 
go together; and destruction 5 as wc know it, is invariably 
nothing.more than mutation — nothing more than a change in 
the collocation and configuration of matter* 

It is easily possible for all of us to conceive that the 
almighty power of God can be fully equal to the creation of 
some thing out of nothir^g us wcM as to the converdon of any 
thing into nothing, But there is no evidence to show to 
us that God, in His government of the universe, has been ex- 
ercising Hn undoabtedly almighty power for the accomplish- 
ment of such feats of creation and annihilation- On the other 
hand, what we may distinctly observe is that in Nature, the 
cyclic processes of evoiutton and involution give ri»c to that 
kind of creation and deoructiaa which is entirely dependent 
upon mutation of matter, it is true that these processes throw 
no light on the problem of ti e origin of prakrdi or matter, 
even as they throw no light on the problem of the origin of 
the individual soul That both these problems are practically 
held to be insoluble may be made out from the fact that Hindu 
philosophy puts 'matter and soul into the category of such 
ctititiCvS as have had no beginnit g and are hence regarded to be 
an^dia 1 may, howcvcii mention here that ic is maintained by 
some of our great philosophic teachers, that the bai>ic princi- 
ples of matier and consciousness, for the creation of 

the universe, have always fv>rmed an ntegial part, as it werei 
of the esiientiai nature of God Himself* lhi> is evidently im- 
plied in che conception of che Supreme Brahman^of 
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the unlfmired ibsolute Belng—as consisting of sa', chit and 
d 'a'lda* that is, of existences cons 'iousness and bli'S. Anvh'^w, 
the Hindu idea of creation is that it is the production of some 
thing out of something el ie already existing — that it is the result 
of miration, but not of any new act of >nginiaMon. 

Similarly, destruction also means mutation, but not annihila^ 
tion* Accordingly, the destructible en ity is nothing otlier 
than mutable matter; and this is the intrinsic essence of all 
material beingt* 

Let us now try to understand the statement that the 
Purusha is the infrinsic essence of all deities. The idea 
intended to be conveyed by this statement is that the 
fundamental source of all gods and goddesses known 
to all religions is the Purusha, This word Fu-us'ia has 
more than one meaning in Sanskrit as you already know. It 
is literally interpreted to mean the dweller within the body> 
and is understood to denote the soul within, an embodiment 
of God Himself as embodied within His own univetic* 

In the course of our study of the fourth chapter of the 
Ql'/i we had, as you may remember, to take into c >nsideration 
the highly interesting and important question of divine 
incarnation. Then I referred to a fam >us Vedic hymn, 
called the Purushjsukta - which is indeed one of the well- 
known hymns of the R gveda (X 90 ) ->and even quoted from 
it a few stanzas pertinent to the question of divine incarna- 
tion, The rrain tea hing contained in that hymn is that G^d, 
the Supreme Soul of the universe, sacrificing Him elf, causes 
the evolution of the universe out of Himielf* In this great 
and momeTitous cosmic evolution, there is involved as a ma ter 
of course the production of the powers forming rhe dc ties of 
religions, in fact, some of the Vedi' go is, such as Indra, 
Agni and Vayu, arc in that hymn actually declared to have 
been so produced. 

Accordingly, it is the Purusha of the '^urusha5'7kta con- 
stituting the supreme Soul of the universe as e nb jdied and 
immanent in the universe, who is stated here to be the intrin- 
sic essence of all delti^,. That is, He is the central source 
from wh ch all manifestations of divine power proceed— all 
such manifestations as have found a place in rhe history of 
Ciilgion in reiponse to tne gcaduully growing capacity of mao 
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to comprehend God In all His $?reat glory and Infinite fullness* 
In ®ne of the stanzas of the last chapter (Vli. Si) we were 
told, as you may rtmember, that t^hatsocver manifestation of 
divine power a dev^ tee wishes to worship with faith, that same 
faith of his Is made to be firm and unshakable in him by’ God 
Hi mself# Every such manifestation of divine power is, in the 
language of that stanza^ a tanu or embodied representation 
of God. or. as we m^y say here in this context, a limb of the 
great Purusha% who, being the Supreme Soul of the universe, 
is tmbedied and immanent in the universe- All the various 
gods and other divine powers, whom men and women in the 
various parts of the world have worshipped, are worshipping 
and may yet worship in the future, have in fact to be HmUs of 
the great Furusha of the Furusiiasukta; hence He is undoubt- 
edly the cidhi aiva^a, inasmuch as all the gods ate in Him 
and He is in all the gods. 

To the question regarding adhi-yajna or the intrinsic 
essence of all acts of worship, the answer given by Sfi KrUbj^j 
in che .stanza we are now studying, is — ** 1 an\ Mvwself here in 
this very embodiment; the in rinsic essence of all acts of 
worship*” Evidently Sri Krishna means by this that He is in 
all acts of ^vo^^hip and that al acts of worship necessarily 
have Htm for tlieir ultimate aim. )t may be easily seen that 
this ide 1 i in full accord with the teachir g, which ue iearnt 
some weeks ago (IV ^ /), that, in whatsoever manner ptopie 
rc-iort unro God as their refuge, in that .>ame manner dots He 
receive triem. and that in all manner of ways men follow His 
path. Wl;cn all the gods known to hunianity and the history 
of religion are limbs of the great Puiuska ot the Furushaytikta 
the worships that are offered to them arc indeed offered to 
that Supreme Person Himself- This appears to me to be 
quite self-evident* You can see at once that the famous 
Hindu doctrine of the harmony of religions rests on the 
proved possibility of the synthesis, firstly, of ail gods and other 
such divine powers, and, ftccondly, of all acts of worship ot all 
form>; and the possibility of such a synthesis depends as a 
matter of course upon the fact that all the gods of all the 
religions known to mankind are In Gocy who is the Supreme 
Person 9 and that He U Himself in all Those gods. 

So far, <^ri Kfish^a^s answer to the question regarding 
«dAi«>ajna seems to be easily iateUiglble. But there is tn that 
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anawet, as you know, the expression here in this very 
embodiment^’; and it requires some explanarion. The ex-- 
pressiori may evidently refer to the embodifment of S\i Krishjtjia 
as the historical Yadava king, who was the sen of Vasudeva 
and Devaki and the destroyer of Kamsa. If we understand it 
in that sen^c, the object of its use in this context cannot be 
anything more than to affiim that the human Kris u\a is 
no less than God incarnate* We know well enough that JSxi 
Krishna has emphatically identified Va>udeva, the son of 
Va^udeva, with the other Va-uJeva, the gre »t God who lives 
In all the beings in the universe and in wliom ail the beings in 
the universe live and move and have their being* 

Nevertheless, it is somewhat hard to see whv the affirma- 
tion of this identity is wanted in thl^ context* Consequen ly 
lam inc’ined to hclicve that the expre^Nion, in this very 
embodiment’^ refers to ti c embodiment of God as Purusk^i or 
the Supreme Person* By understanding the expresdon thus^ 
we are led to see that the Suoreme Person who is the intrinsic 
essence of all godsi is also the intrinsic essence of yll acts of 
worship; and that seems to me to be exactly what has to be 
conveyed in the context. It is worth noting that the expres- 
sion may also refer to the embodiment of ti^.e worshipper* In 
that case, the meanirjg is that, in ev.ry worshipper as hs is, 
God Hi ms-? If is rhe intrinsic essence of all act, of worship; 
that is. He prompts the worship and receives the worship* 
This interpretation aho i? worthy of being taken into careful 
consideration hrre. in any case it is an es^e ^tial point not to 
forget that the aJhi y ijfia has to be narurally and ecessarily 
idcatiCil with the adki duiva : their inteneUtion is indeed 
fully so intimate. 

So far, six out of the seven questions asked at the begin- 
ning of the chapter have been answered; and in the following 
half a dozen stsnzas, the answer to the seventh qaestion — the 
question as to hovv G jd mav be realise i by persons of well- 
control ed nature at the time of their departure from life — is 
given in some detail. Let us now proceed to study and under' 
stand that answer. 

■sr i 

?r. sr?rr% ^ ?rrf^ ^5T«r: ii ii H H 
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6. And (he), who, at the time of the end, remem- 
bering Me exclusively, gives up the body and departs 
(from life), —he attains My condition : in respect of 
this, there is no doubt* 

6. Remembering whichsoever thing, O Arjuna, 
(one) gives up the body at the end, (one) attains that 
very same (thing\ being ever inspired by the thought 
thereof. 

We have already been able to ice that the one only God» 
the supreme Vasudeva, who rs immanent in all things and in 
whom all the things in the universe live and move and have 
their being, it not only the source and support of all existence, 
but also happens to be the god of al! gods and rlic ultimate 
recipient and rewarder of all forms of worship offered by all 
sorts of people in accordance with all kinds of religion* 
Whoever is in possession of such an absolutely comprehensive 
Cod-realisation, cannot# as a matter of course, have any 
other object of devotion than the all-comprehensive God 
Himself* His devotion to God becomes necessarily exclusive, 
that is, entirely confined to his God* It also becomes, for the 
same reasoni both constant and enduring : even in the crisis of 
death, his devotion to God catnnot cease, for he can never 
forget his God* 

Persons of this description undoubtedly deserve to be 
called persons of well-controlled nature , and to them It must 
be quite easy and natural to be consciously devoted to God 
even at the critical time of death. There may well be ocher 
persons also, who are somehow so fortunately circumstanced 
as to be able to be consciously devoted to God at time 
of their death and departure from life* In the case of ail such 
persons — whatever may be the cause of their conscious devotion 
to God at the time of their death — It is pointed out here that 
that devotion of theirs is of special value in that it 
assuredly enables them to attain what 6\t Krishpa speaks of as 
madbhiva or *My condit^on^ The meaning Is that they attain 
what we may call God-condition. • 1* remember having on 
a previous occasion drawn your attention to the fact that the 
Import of the attainment of Cod-condition may point either 
to the attainment of oneness with God or to the attainment 
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of similarity with God. In either case, it antounts to 
God-iftainment — that God-at^^ainment which perfects and 
completes the salvation of soul emancipation known hy the 
name of mol .sha in Sanskrit* 

What wevthercforc, have to understand from the 6rst of 
the two stanzas, just now read and translated is, that the 
special vaUie of conscio is dtith-bed devotion to God consists 
In that it urifnilingly secures for the devotee the salvation 

soul emancipation and God-attainment Why such 
devotion has such special value is explained in the second 
stanza, in it we are told that the thought of anything in the 
mind of a person at the time of bis death is apt thereafter 
to be continuously operative therein, so as to make its 
^nflucnce specially cffectlve- 

You know that whatever we think or do or say leaves 
its impress upon us, and that this impress Is known in Sanskrit 
as the sams ara of harma. You know further that? but for 
the reality of this saimka'a of ^arma. such a thing as the 
improvement of our capacity for thought and work by means 
of practice would be unintelligible, and all education and 
training would turn out to be futile and fruitless According 
to the conception of Hindu philosophy and religion, the 
samskdrfi of kanna is so real that it not only operates in 
the present life but also happens to be effective in determining 
the main conditions of the coming embodied states of the 
aoul*.^ re-incarnation. The which is consequent 

upon con-cious death-bed devotion to God, possesses, as we 
are told here, the power of destroying all other a cumulated 
sams dras of previous ka ma and of tl.creby putting an end to 
the soul’s career of continued re~incarnarion so as to give to it 
the final peace of emancipation and God attainment. 

It is a part of the Hindu doctrine of karma that, 
although the sainskd a of karma is generally additive in 
character and goes on growing oy accumulation, it can alsa 
operate under suitable circumstances as a contetactivc agent in 
relation to previously accumulated sam>kdids. When it is 
that the samskdra of ka%n*d happens to be additive, and when 
counteractive, in character, is already well known to us, 
inasmuch as we have been taught discin^ccly that what 
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really makes karma cling to man, Is the selfishness of his 
mental disposition. /is a matter of fact, work done with the 
afcl of any of the three instruments of the soul — rnano vak- 
kdya$ mind, language and body — produce^ samskura of the 
additive kind, when the worker Is actuated bv selfish motives. 
If. h‘ wever* the worker works with ab oUitc unselfishness, t^e 
samskt^ra of his work becomes counteractive in characrer 
and helps to remove the burden of accumulated karma 
altogether. 

This is why, as we learnt in studying the second chapter 
of the Qiid (ll« 49), Arjuna was taught —-“Work in itself is 
far inferior to the disposition of t e mind with which it 
Is done, O Arjuna ! Therefore seek refuge in the appropriate 
mental disposition. Tbev are pitiable creatures, whose motive 
for action is the fruit of their work ** Acrordinglvi we have to 
see that conscious death-bed devotion to God is incapable of 
being tainted with selfishness* 

Another poinf, which has to be taken note of here, is that 
the counteractivii power of the samskdra of unselfish work 
is naturally in proportion, firstly, to the greater or lesser 
thoroughness of in unselfishness, and, secondly, to the greater 
or lesser weakness of the force, which ir has to counteract. In 
so far as consJous death bed devotion to God is concerned, it 
must be quite easy to make our from obiervation that its 
disinterestedness is generally very thorough. Most people lose 
their consciousness in the crisis of death. Some, however, 
retain their consciousness to the very envl, that is, till they 
actually die. And among these, it may be f uriy uniformly 
noticed that, wnen they become well assured of the certainty 
of their coming dcich, all their worldly attachnients cease 
at once, so that no tinge of selfishness can remain anywhere in 
their hearts. It, with such a heart so fr.e from selfishness, 
they are, in the qrisis of their death, consciously devoted to 
God, their devotion is apt to be, like th^t of the man of 
Wisdom, enduring and single-minded (see Vil. /7). Moreover 
in the peculiar condition of the crisis of death, what may be 
called the power of the body over the soul becomes very 
considerably weakened* • • 

1 believe I have already drawn your attention to the fact 
that the nature of man is ultimately composite in character. 
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inasmuch as every human being happens to be a spirit clothed 
in flesh; and owing to this composite character of general 
human naturti there is, as assuredly most of you know, a very 
real struggle going on always in every human being between 
the tendencies of the flesh and the tendencies of the spirit. In 
this struggle! the power of the flesh is apt to preponderate, so 
long as the vigour and vitality of the body continue to be 
noteworthy. Wheni howcver> the glow of youth declinesi or> 
when, for some reason or other, the health and energy of the 
body happen to be at a low ebb, that same power of the flesh 
becomes crippled and ceases to be aggressive* In conditions 
tike thesCf wherein the aggressive power of the U notably 
weakencdi the power of the mind to pro^uco samskdrai 
or potential impressions upon the mind becomes considerably 
enhanced. The greater the weakening of the power of the 
body over the mind, the stronger is the power of the mind 
over the mind. In addition to this, it has to be noted that 
physical distractions cannot then thwart very much the 
effective concentration of the mind upon any object or idea, as 
the case may be. 

If these things are all well understood and remembered, 
and if it is further borne In mind thatf at the time of 
death and departure from life, the power of the body is 
generally at its lowest possible minimum, then the statenvent — 
that, remembering whichsoever thing one gives up the body at 
the end, one attains that same thing, being ever inspired by the 
thought thercof-^may easily be seen to be fully capable 
of receiving a satisfactory explanation* The position intended 
to be maintained here is that the samskdra or the potential 
impression produced at the time of death, by the mind upon 
the mind through conscious devotion to God, so fills the mind 
with the God-idea as to compel it to be ever afterwards 
exclusively inspired and actuated by that same idea as a matter 
of course 

Conse4uently, the potency of what we have been speaking 
of as conscious death-bed devotion to God is bound to 
be markedly great ; and we have seen that such devotion 
to God is altogetjjcf;, incapable of being tainted with 
selfishness* The result is that the counteractive power of the 
samskdra of such devotion is bound to be so great and 
sio strong as to take away from the devotee ell his burden 
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of karma and fit him for securing the bliss of the salvation of 
soul^cmancipatlon and God-attainment« That we become what 
we intently meditate upon, is taken to be almost an a viom in 
Hindu psychology. Perhaps some of you know that more than 
one noteworthy religion believe ^ in common wdth Hinduism 
that repentance removes sin and that, as a remover of sin., 
even death bed repentance is of immense value. Both these 
doctrines receive their due explanation from the Hindu stand- 
point. if they are examined in the Hght of what we have been 
able to learn from the last two stanzas under consideration. 

The next stanza is one of advice and admonition to 
Arjuna ; and in it he is called upon by Bri-Krishna to conduct 
himself aright in accordance with the truth regarding 
the value of devotion to God at the time of death and 
departure from life. The stanza runs thus : — 

II II vs II 

7. Therefore at all times remember Me continu- 
ously and fight (in the war) : having dedicated your 
faculties of) attention and intellection to Me, you will 
come to (attain) Me surely •• theie is no doubt about 
this. 

Plea-s observe that this stanza begins with a * therefore ^ 
It evidently means that, because conscious devotion to God at 
the time of death has such a special value as is capable 
of enabling one to obtain thereby the salvation of 
soul-emancipation and God-attainmenr, one ought at all times 
to remember Goi continuously. Some of you may ask 
why indeed it should be so. The reason is that none of us can 
know beforehand, when our time of death comes to us, and 
that, nevertheless, we should not miss the chance of obtaining 
our salvation through conscious devotion to God at the time 
of our death and departure from life. 

To make the point clear, let me illustrate it by taking the 
case of an intelligent and anSbilious merchant into 
consideration. He is naturally anxious to become rich 
by trade, and is apt to be always on the look-out to find out 
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the particular markets, wherein the sale of the commodity^ in 
\%hlch he deals, may bring him the largest profit. If cvtjr, after 
ascertaining such markets, he fails to send that commodity in 
time to those markets to be sold there for his benefit, he 
of course misses a favourable opportunity to become rich. A.s 
an intelligent and ambitious merchant, he oug}>t not to miss 
any such opportunity. Similarlyi he who knows the salvation 
of soul-emancipation and God-attainment to be the para^na^ 
purushartha or the supreme object of human pursuit, and 
knows further that that object may be unfailingly secured with 
the aid of the continued remembrance of God at the time of 
death and departure from life, — he too ought not to miss his 
opportunity to attain that same salvation It is easy to 
sec that he is rationally bound to seek it and to obtain it. 


In the case of the merchant, however, it is possible 
for him to get from time to time telegraphic information 
regarding the current market-rates of various commodities in 
the various parts of the world, so that he may with 
such information guide his course aright. The ordinary seeker 
of salvation has no means at his disposal, whereby he 
may come to know beforehand the exact time of his death and 
departure from life To carry out the salvation-securing anta* 
kdla^smarana of God, which, as you are aware, means the 
remembrance of God at the time of the end, it may well 
be held to be necessary to know beforehand when the time 
of the end actually arrives. No telegraphic or any other kind 
of information U available to us, ordinary mortals, to entble 
us to obtain previous information regarding the exact hour of 
death. Therefore, if we wish to be wise in our generation and 
do not want to miss the opportunity of securing certainly the 
salvation of soul emancipation and God-attainmcnt> the only 
course that is open to us is to look upon every hour of our life 
at a possible hour of our death. 

« 

Thus the obligation at all times of divine amu-smaroti«, 
that is. of the continued remembrance of God. becomes 
imposed upon us. What is this continued remembrance— this 
anu-smarana — of Go^} According to this very stanza which 
enjoins the e»nw-s?narana» it means the dedication of the 
faculties of attention and intellection to God. In other words, 
it means the same thing as meditating upon God and keeping 
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stCBdUv the concept of God before the mind’s eye. Devotion 
to God denotes also the very same thing as you may see quire 
easily: and it is this thing—whether yve call it continued 
remembrance or meditation or devotion in relation to God— 
which is. in this context, said to make God-attainment 
undoubtedly certain. It is noteworthy, however, that, in this 
stania. Arjuna is cal'eJ upon not only to reme:. ber God 
continuoudy at all times, but also to fight in the 
impending war. if, because we krtow that we are all apt to 
become what we Intently meditate upon at the time of 
our death, we are bound to go on meditating upon God always 
with a view to secure God -attainment, and should at the same 
time do nothing eKe, life itself would prove to be impossible 
inasmuch as something more than mere meditation is by 
the very nature of things necessary for the proper upkeep 
of 1 fc here upon the earth. In fact, it is a double obligation 
that IS really imposed upon us according to this stanza— 
the obligation of the constant anu-smarawa of God and also 
the obligation of doing whatever from time to time happens to 
be out duty in life. We may even go farther and say that the 
latter of these two obligations is the main obligation, although 
the former aUo is equally imperative. 

Here let us conclude our work for to-day. 


XXXVIII 

The last topic, that we dealt with in our last class, related 
as you know, to the great value and importance of the 
continued remembrance of God at the time of death as a sure 
means for the attainment of soul-salvation. We saw that 
such a remembrance of God makes God-attainment certain to 
him. who so remembers God, and that, since it is not possible 
for most people to know beforehand the exact hour of 
their dea h, it becomes ob.lgatory on the part of every oeraon 
who UOC8 not want to miss to utilise such a sure means for the 
attainment of salvation, to praciise the anu-iwaran« or 
continued remembrance of God at all times and in all 
conditions. We further saw that this obligation of the evet- 
IMag onu-srnarana of God does 'ndt absolve us ft^ro 
the equally, if not more, imperious obligation of every per^o 
among us having to do dutifully whatever happens to be hl» w 
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her work in life from time to time. How, along with the duty 
of doing well our allotted work in life, we are to carry out the 
other duty of the constant meditation of God. and what the 
result of such meditation is, arc both pointed out in the 
stanza, with which we have to begin our lesson to day. And 
that stanza is this : — 

^Tfmxxikm i 

mfk ii ii < w 

8 , Thinking of the Supreme Divine Person con- 
tinuously with a mind, which is characterised by the 
practice of repel iti >n and docs not move towards any- 
thing el c, (cue) attains (that same Person)-, O Arjuna. 

Please note that the continued remembrance of God and 
the convii^uous thought of God are both meant to convey the 
same idea as the steady and suntained meditation of God, and 
that we have, therefore, to look upon ami-smarana, anu-- 
chintana and dhy%na as synonymous terms in Sanskrit. Please 
note also that I have translated the expression abhyrisa-yo^a, 
occurring in this stanza, as the practice of repetitions 
understanding abhydsa to denote repetition and yoga to denote 
practice. Indeed, the meaning of meditation is nothing other 
than to practise mentally the steady repetition of an idea 
or notion, so that, at the time> the mind is not at all allowed to 
be cognisant of any other idea or notion*. 

In Sanskrit literature, it is not uncommon to find dhydna 
or meditation explained as a continiK>U3 stream of one 
and the same idea maintained within the field of the 
cognisance of consciousness; and this stream of the single Idea 
is oftci\ compared to the unbroken stream of oil that may 
be observed when it is poured down from vessel to vessel. 
The first point of importance to be noted here in the compar- 
ison is that the oil in the stream is not broken into drops, in 
the manner, in which water, for instance^ in a similar stream 
is apt to be broken; and the unbroken continuity of the flow of 
the single Idea or notjptij is evidently illustrated thereby. There 
is another equally important point in the comparisott whtcli 
it also noteworthy \ and that is that, throughout the whole 
course of the liquid^ flow» the stream consists of the self-same 
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oil «nd is not mixed up so as to alternate with any other 
liquid substance-such as honey or treacle -which is. quire .s 
well as oil, capable of flowing in an unbroken stream- It is 
clear that this point goes to illustrate the continued identity or 
the steadily maintained self-same character of the notion the 
flow whereof within the mind constitutes meditation 
Accordingly, the meditating mind has, as I have already 
indicated> to be characterised by the practice of the mental 
repetition of the idea or notion, which forms the content of its 
meditation, and has at the same time to withdraw itself 
completely from all conscious contact with any other idea 
or notion- * 


He, whose mind is engaged in the practice of the mtntal 
repetition of the concept of the Supreme Divine Person so as 
not to be able to move towards anything else, that is, so as not 
to be cognisant at ^e time of any other idea or notion, -such 
a man, we are told here, a«ains that same Supreme Divine 
Person. To be devoted to God always is obviously to fix the 
heart upon God in the manner described here ; and, in carrying 
out well the duty of doing thoroughly whatever our hand 
finds from time to time to do. we are bound not to forget 
or Ignore the equally obligatory duty of fixing our heart upon 
God, inasmuch as by that kind of conduct alone we can make 
.ure of securing unfailingly the salvation of soul-emancipation 
and God attainment. Thus alone does death itself lose all its 
terrors and become truly helpful to the man of duty. This 
and also the nature of the notion of God. for the mind to 
meditate upon, are set forth in the following two stanzas, 
which we shall now proceed to study* 


ii ii » ii 

^ ?r qr ii ^ou 

. Whoever, being possessed of loving devo* 

tion (to God; and also of the pqw^r of (strong) mental 
and having fixed well (his) vital princi- 
Space} between the two eye-brows 
Meditates with an unshaking mind, at the time of 
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departure (from life), upon the all-knowing ancient 
Rulerf the Upholder of all (things), who is smaller 
than the smallest and is of unthinkable form, has the 
lustre of the sun and is (quite) beyond (all) darkness,'^ 
he attains that (same) Supreme Divine Person. 

The first thing we have to take note of in these two 
•tanias U whmt may be taken to be the given psychological 
composition of the conception of the Supreme Divine Person* 
!n other words, it is the description of the various component 
ideas# which arc to be contained in that notion of God on 
which we have to fix our attention in meditation, that has to 
be first taken into con'iid«rat*on by us here, Many of you 
have probably observed already that the Supreme Divine 
Personi at described in these stanzas, has eight characteristic 
attributes mentioned in relation to Him* 

To start with, He is said to be all-knowing The 
Sanskrit word used in this context to denote His omniscience 
Is kovi. This word has come to mean a poet invariably in the 
later classical Sanskrit ; but in its earlier Vedic usage it 
generally imports a wise and knowing seer. As r«entioning an 
attribute of the Supreme Divine Person, it has obviously to be 
understood in this latter sense ; and when the wise and 
knowing seer happens to be no other than the Supreme Divine 
Person, it follows as a matter of course that His wisdom and 
knowledge and vision have all to be omnlscientf as otherwise 
He cannot be the Supreme Divine Person that He is. Indeed 
the Upanishads declare Him to be sarvajna — all-knowing* The 
second attribute mentioned in relaiion to Him is that He 
U —ancient. Evidently the idea intended to be conveyed 

by this epithet is that He is more ancient than the most 
ancient thing imaginable- This idea is sometimes expressed 
in another manner by saying that God has been in existence 
from before the beginning of time. To me it amounts to 
aaying that He is the self-born, uncreated, ever-exlstcnt 
Being— the Sat of the Vedanta. 

The next three attributes may well be taken together for 
consideration* and they' are that He is the Ruler and the 
Upholder of all things and is smaller than the smallest. The 
itatement chat He is the Ruler means evidently that He is the 
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controller of all things in the universe, that every thing that 
lives and moves and has its being in the universe is completely 
subject to His guidance and control, in addition to this He ii 
fche Upholder of all things : and to be the Upholder of all 
things means quite di^^tinctlv something more than what 
is implied in His being the Ruler of all things- indeed all 
things in the universe are what they are and where they 
ate because He, as the Upholder of all things, has willed and 
ordained that they should be so ; and wc have further to see 
that, since He is such an Upholder* their very creation and 
continued existence are due to Him entirely- 

Since He has to bj understood to be in this way the 
Ruler and Upholder oi all things in the universe, we arc 
naturally led to the con.lusion that He must be greater than 
whatever may happen to be the greatest thing of power and 
glory in the universe — why, even greater than the great 
universe itself. While he has thus to be greater than the 
greatest, we are, nevertheless, told here that He is smaller than 
the smallest. In one of our well-known Upanishads* He is 
actually described as ano ai;iiydn mahato mAhly^n, that is, as 
smaller than the smallest and greater than the greatest# We 
may easily enough make out chat the meaning of His being 
greater than the greatest is nothing short of saymg th it He Uf 
in His own nature, infinite* absolute and transcendental. But 
what meaning arc we to derive from the statement chat He is 
smaller than the smallest / We have already learnt that, accord* 
Ing to 6^ri Krishija, the God» who transcends the universe, is 
also the God, who pervades it, since both transcendence 
and immanence arc among His essential characteristics in 
relation to the universe. When God is omnipenetrative and 
pervades everything in the universe^the most minute thing 
not excepted— then* He must be smaller than the smallest* 

The combination in God of these antithetical attributes 
of transcendence an,d immanence is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest mysteries of philosophic thought; and this mystery 
alone is enough to enable us to make out how impossible it is 
for the ordinary human mind to see God as He is in His own 
essential nature* Very often it is said that there can be no 
satisfactory definition of God, which doas not end in an endca-* 
vour to synthesise more than one set of contradictory atttl'^ 
bates as forming His necessary characteriitics; and, if sacisfac^ 
toty definitions of Ood are apt to be inconceivable combinations 
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Of conttadictocy characteristics > it is no wonder that one of our 
Upanishmds tells us that to keep silent is the best way of dc'- 
£ning God. In this connection I may bring to your notice 
another Upanishadic view regarding the difficulty of defining 
God— a view which maintains that God becomes known to us 
not so much by our knowing what He is, as by knowing what 
He is not. Accordingly! the sixth attribute of God mentioned 
in the stanzas now under consideration says that He is of un- 
thinkable form, that is, of inconceivable nature* 

The seventh attribute of God, as given here, is that He has 
the lustre of the sun* To conceive God as light is seen to be 
a fairly common thing in more than one religion* This may 
well be due to the purity and power of light. When the in- 
conceivable God has to be conceived, we can do so only by a 
process of comparison. Much of our progress in thought and 
knowledge consists in a successful endeavour to read the un- 
known in terms of the known; and there is therefore nothing 
strange in some of the holiest of human minds having con- 
ceived God as light. That God has the lustre of the sun may 
very rightly be interpreted to mean that He is, like the suni a 
•clf-luminous centre of power and glory. A well-known 
Upanishadic passage says, as some of you may know, tameva 
bhdniamanubhdti san/Mm tasya bhdsa sarvamidam vibhdti, that iS) 
that every thing here shines in sole association with Him, who 
is shining of Himself, and that through His light the whole of 
this universe is distinctly luminous. We have further to under- 
stand, from this comparison of God with the sun, that> even 
as th^ sun is the dispeller of darkness, God is the dispeller of 
all ignorance and the destroyer of alt sin* 

As if to make this point clear, we have the eighth, which 
is the last characteristic attribute of God mentioned here — the 
attribute that He is quite beyond all darkness. Just as light 
appropriately symbolises purity# power and^perfection# even so 
darkness symbolises ignorance and sin with equal appropriate- 
ness. It iS) I believe, fully self-evident that, as long as God 
is God, He must be entirely free from all ignorance and sin* 
I may say in passing that the Sanskrit word tamas, which 
1 have translated as ^darkness', has been understood by some 
commentators to mean in this context the same thing at 
prakriti ; and the statement, that God it quite beyond tama#, 
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conveys^ according to them, the idea that He is altogether 
supernatural* 

Such are the elements, which go to make up the conception 
of the Supreme Divine Person as described here. Regarding 
this description of God, it has to be noted that the ideas 
contained in it are all evidently derived from Upanishadic 
sources, and that the description itself has to be looked upon 
as being an embodiment of a philosophic endeavour to present 
to our consciousness as good a view of God as is possible with 
the aid of human language I am sure it cannot fail to strike 
you that this picture of God is, in its nature as well as aim, 
different from those other pictures, which are embodied 
in many of the d?iydnailokas or * meditation-stanzas * that arc 
utilised as a help to meditation and mental concentration 
in the practice of yog^»« 

It has been said by certain students of the psychology of 
yoga that, in the practice of yoga, the siddii is alwa^s in close 
accordance with the bhavttnd. This means clearly that the 
object of yogic realisation has invariably to accord with the pic- 
ture of the conception, on which the mind of the yogin is 
concentrated. As a matter of fact, a Veddntie school of 
thought maintains that in yogic realisation there is nothing 
more than mere bMvand^prmkarsha, that is, nothing more than 
such an enhancement of the force of the process of mental 
conception, as will make the concepts contained in the mind 
become internally converted into corresponding percepts. Even 
we, common people, are not altogether unfamiliar with the 
internal conversion of concepts into percepts in the mind— 
with what is commonly called the process of the actualisation 
of the idea* 

Without any conscious effort on our part, such a thing 
takes place in a m*ore or less incongruous manner in all 
our dreams and mental hallucinations* When you see, 
for instance, an elephant in a dream, it is your idea of 
the elephant that is, for the time being, actualfscd for you in 
your mind. It rxiay be that, in your (ire|im-picture, you aoe a 
nortnal elephant; or it may be that what you sec is an 
abnormal elephant— an elephant, say<, with two trunks or with 
a curved horn on the head. It goes without saying that in the 
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outer objective world there ate generally no elephants with 
either of these abnormalities or with any other kind of notable 
abnormality whatsoever. The abnormality of the dream- 
picture is due to the incongruity in the synthesis of the concepts 
converted into percepts within the mind itself* In any case it 
is clear that all our dream pictures arise out of the inner 
perceptualisation of previously acquired concepts In dreams, 
the conversion of the concepts into corresponding percepts 
takes placcj as you know, without any conscious eifort on our 
part* 


But, in relation to yogic meditation, It is the conscious 
effort of mental concentration on the part of the yogm 
that really causes the inner perceptualisation of the concepts 
forming the object of his meditation. Thus, according as the 
yogin happens to be a Saiva or a Vaishnava in his faith, the 
God of his yogic realisation will be 6’iva or Vishnu. This kind 
of realisation is not only intelligiole scientificatlly, but may also 
be seen to be abundantly recorded in the vast pur/iriic 
literature of Hindu India. Nevertheless, most impartial 
students of the Yoga philosophy wid admit that its aim 
is something higher than the attainment of this sort of 
bkdvand-prakauha : it is in fact nothing less than the 

attainment of self-realisation and then of true God- 
realiSation — nothing less than the revelation of the self to the 
self and also the revelation of God, as He is immanent in the 
sclfj to the self. The introspective vision of the J/ogtn, when 
he is in the full swoon of self-conscious samddkiy is considered 
to be such a unique and powerful instrument of new 
knowledge, as, happening to work in that peculiar state of the 
mind, wherein the distiiiction between the subjective world and 
the objective world is wholly obliterated, proves to be a 
rcvealar of extraoedinary truth and reality* 

The experiences of what may be called bifurcated con- 
sciousness — chat is, of the consciousness which is cognisant of 
the distinction between subject and object — must necessarily bt 
diffetent in nature from the experiences of what is a self -integ- 
rated and absolutely unified consciousness, to which the 
thinking subject and ^ th^ought of object have both become 
one and the same. We cannot therefore rightly argue here 
from the former set of experiences to the lacter ; and the 
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successful yogin's attainment of self-realisation and God-rcali' 
sfttion has to be accordingly understood by us to be quite 
unique and extraordinary. It must be truly a new revelation — 
a certain something which is Inspiring and informing and is 
positively other than the mere internal actualisation of the idea 
already entertained in the mind. Evidently the mystic and 
ecstatic vision of all the famous God-men and seers and pro- 
phets known to the great religions of mankind is in its nature 
akin to this unique and extraordinary vision of the fully 
successful yogin^ 

Deep and comprehensive philosophic speculation is compe* 
tent, as you have most probably made out for yourselves, to 
convince us of ’^hc reality of God and to give us also some 
knowledge of God —a knowledge, which, though true as far 
as it goes, is nevertheless apt naturally to be imperfect and 
incomplete. The uniquely informing introspective vision of 
the yogin is also capable of enabling him to obtain a true 
knowledge of Godj the scope and character of the yogin*s God- 
knowledge being in all probability different from the scope and 
character of che knowledge of God acquired by the speculative 
philosopher, The description of God^ as given here, Is possibly 
based on both these recognised sources of Cod-knowledge; and 
wcf workers in the world, have always to fix our heart upon 
Go d so understood and so conceived, if we really do not want 
to miss what indeed happens to be an excellent opportunity 
for securing certainly the salvation of soul-emancipation and 
God -attainment* 

To be able to fix the heart upon God as required here, it 
is necessary that the aspirant after salvation — who alone will 
endeavour duly to fix his heart always upon God — should be a 
person full of loving devotion to God and well possessed of 
the power of strong mental concentration. If he is not full of 
loving devotion to Godi he cannot have the inclination to fix 
his heart upon God knd make him the object of his steady 
meditation. You know that it is in che very nature of man 
to be attached to what he loves ; surely, no one will ever try 
to fix his heart upon what he docs not love* Although 
the inclination to fix the heart upon ^od is really dependent 
upon the aspirant’a love and devotion to* God, he cannot give 
practical effect to that inclination, unless he is able to com*- 
mand the aid of a strong and well-trained will. 
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That is why wc are told here that* in addition to hhakti 
which means lo tting devotion to Godi the aspirant should be in 
possession of yoga-bala also. The expression* yoga-^bala, 
means the power that is produced in one’s mind by yoga, that 
ii, by the practice of meditation and mental concentration ; 
and the power, which appears to be kept in view herei is 
obviously the power of directing and fixing and concentrating 
the attention. The direction of the attention, its fixation and 
concentration — all these three things require the co-operation 
of a strong and steady will, if they are to be carried out well 
at all* Moreover* it has to be noted here that what the 
aspirant is called upon to do is to fix his heart always upon 
God and be engaged at the same time quite actively in the 
performance of all lus duties well in life. Thus a double 
direction has to be given to his attention* and it has to be fixed 
and concentrated on two things simultaneously. 


A mental endeavour of this kind is, of course, uncommon, 
but it need not therefore be pronounced to be impossible. That 
human attention has ultimately to be one-pointed is undoubt- 
edly true ; but this ultimate one-pointedne$s of attention 
docs not contradict the possibility of concurrent attention. 
I believe it has been pointed out to you already that> in the 
feats of extraordinary memory and attention known as ashfa- 
vadhdna and satdvadhdrtaf we have really the play of con- 
current attention. 1 remember having seen in my younger 
days a sddku from Hindustan, who was, all the time that he 
was awake, pronouncing audibly the name of Rama> his God, 
and was also doing his work well from hour to hour, whether 
that work was the cleaning of his room, or the washing of his 
clothes, or the cooking of his meals, or the counting of 
his coinsf or any other such thing. I have also observed a 
young man whistling to himself in a quite faultless manner a 
musical tunc. while engaged in the silent study of a piece of 
English poetry- Instances like these musf have come more or 
less numerously within the range of your observation as well. 
Accordingly, there can be no doubt at all as to the possibility 
of concurrent attention ; and it is the practice of such atten- 
tion, to which the aspirant has to get himself accustomed,' so 
that he may have his heart always fixed upon God, whatever 
mgy be the work in the performance of which he is from time 
to time actively engaged. 
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In the case of the sadhu as well as the student of English 
poetry, both of I just mentioned as instances to Illustrate 

the possibility of there being a doable Une of concurrent atten^ 
tion in the human mind, it must be easy enough for you to see 
that the maintenance of the attention along one of the two 
lines hasf through practice* become almost automatic. The 
attention directed to the continued utterance of the name of 
his divine Rama vv.^s evidently largely automatic in the work-* 
ing of the mind of the sadhu ; and our whistling student of 
English poetry ah-o rnwst have done his whistling work more 
or less autorv,a tically* Similarly, in the case of the aspirant, 
who# not wishing to miss the excellent opportunity, which 
death-bed devotion to God gives for the attainment of sal- 
vation, endeavours to have his he^rr always fired upon God 
and is simultaneously engaged in th.- active anCi energetic per- 
formance of all his duties in life, --ia the case of such an 
aspirant, the study and abiding fixation of his heart upon God 
should be made to become, through ii\ce^5sant practiccf almost 
entirely natural and automatic. 

It is probably with a view to enable him to accluite this 
needed power of automatic attention in relation to the con- 
stant fixation of his heart upon God, that he is asked here to 
have his vital principle of life fixed well in the space between 
the two eyebrows Please note that it is the word prana 
which has been translared as the vital principle of life This 
word generally means the bT'cath of lite or often life itself. But 
in tliis context it cannot correctly have either of these meanings. 
The signifying power of the vvord and its required value in the 
context, — both these seem to be satisfied by its translation as 
‘the vital principle of life** I believe you can all easily see that 
this expression has to denote here mainly the thought-energy, 
which forms, as it were, tlie v^eiy life of the brain as the organ 
of the mind* The space between the two eyebrows corres- 
ponds in position to the central region of the lower part of 
the frontal lobes of the cerebrum I it is also the meeting place 
of certain important cerebral veins inside the skulh Hindu 
physicians, who practise, according to their ancient medical 
lore, the art of curing madness and other mental maladies* arc 
known to attach some specii^i importance in their treatment 
of those maladies to the space between the two eye-brows, 
looking upon that space as being somehow related closely to 
the vigour as well as the sanity of thought in the mind*. 
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Voluntarily to endeavour to concentrate thought-energy 
In that part of the cerebrum, which is, in respect of its posi- 
tion, close to the space between the two eye-brows, means 
evidently the same thing as utilising the wilhpower to stimu- 
late vigorous mjntal activity in the form of thought or atten^ 
tion, or meditation, or memory, as the case may be* And wc 
arc told that, when, with such concentration of though*-- 
energy, the nsplrant goes on steadily meditating upon God, 
that is, continuously thinking of Godi as he has been described 
here, then in no very long time will he certainly acquire the 
power of automatic atfention in relation to God-meditation* 

You may remember that, in connection with the practice 
of yega, so as to attain the illuminating and uniquely inform- 
ing trance of sam^ihi, v/e were told in a stanza of one of the 
previous chapters (VI* 13) that the aspirant should, while 
engaged in the practice of that yogi, keep steadily looking at 
the tip of his own nose. This, we saw, was a practical hint 
of value to help on the attainment of saivadhi by the earnest 
aspirant engaged in the practice of the yoga of meditation and 
mental concentration. In the same way, the instruction, which 
Is given here to the effect that the vital principle of life should 
be fixed well in the space between the two eyebrows, contains 
a useful practical hint to help on all those, whose endeavour 
1$ to have their heart always devoted to God, evci\ though 
they are constantly engaged in the active discharge of all 
their duties in life* 

After a person acquires, through steady and appropriate 
practice, the power to have his heart always fixed upon God 
quite spontaneously, as it were, it does not matter when death 
comes to him, or what he happens to be engaged in at the time 
of his death and departure from earthly life^ under all 
circumstances he is certain to command unfailingly all 
the benefit that may well accrue to him from death-bed devo- 
tion to God and certain thereby to attain assuredly the 
Supreme Divine Person as his final refuge and everlasting 
home of bliss* 

us now proceed to study the next stanza *• 

<v 

l 
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11* (That) which (he knowers of Vedas speak Of 
as the Indestructible ; (that) which the ascetic sages, 
who are devoid of passion, enter; (that) wishing (to 
know) which (they) live the life of celibate student- 
ship— that goal of attainment I shall declare to you 
in brief. . 

It has been Ju^t pointed out that the goal to be attained 
with the aid of what we have called death-bed devotion to 
God by all chose, who aspire to secure the salvation of soul** 
emancipation, is the Supreme Divine Person H[im>elft Those 
who know the Vedas are persons possessing a full and accurate 
knowledge of the most authoritative works among the sacred 
scriptures of the Hindus; and they speak of this divine goal of 
the the sours attainment a* the Indestructible. It must be 
easy to see that whatever is indestructible mu^t be immutabfe 
and therefore irnmort 1. Consequently one and the same thing 
happens to be denoted by immortality , immutability and indes' 
tructibility ; and this thing is, as we have learnt, predicable In 
relation to the individual soul also. It has, however, to 
be borne in mind that the individual soul is generally apt 
to become incarnated in matter under the compulsion of 
karifia: and the intimacy as well as the inevitability of Its 
contact with matter is such as makes it possible for us to 
preaicate without deep dis ernment both mutability and 
mortality, which, as ve know, are noteworthy characteristics 
of matter. We know that God also becomes incarnated 
in matter ; and you do not require lo be told here again that, 
in regard to His incarnation, there is no compulsion of karma 
and no inevitability* We •cannot therefore even indirectly 
attribute the mutability and mortality of matter to God} and 
He is in consequence pre-eminently the Indestructible Being. It 
is this very same divine goal of the souPs attaiament, whteh^ 
the ascetic sages, who are devoid of passion, enter} that is, it 
h this same God, whom d.sp: ssionatc logins realise in their 
>ogic trance. Again, it is to know this same God, who is the 
goal of the soul's attainment, that earnest students live their 
life of celibacy) self restraint and devoted dtsciple&hip, cither 
as learners of the Vedas or as strivers after the attainment of 
samddhi in the yoga of meditation and mental concentration. 

• > 

The Supreme Divine Person, who, while being the goal of 
the aouPs attainment, is also thus the object of setij^tutiF 
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‘t«veldclon as well as of lyo^^ic realisation i has been described in 
the two previous stanzas in such a highly philosophical 
manner as makes it hard for us to get a fully integrated and 
handy notion, so to say, of Him to fix our heart upon in the 
practice of continued medication and mental concentration- 
As a help to enable the aspirant to get over this difficulty, 
this goal of the soul’s attainment is, as may be seen in 
the next two stanzas, compreheasively and yet in brief 
designaied by a single* simple, monosyllabic verbal symbol, 
which has very naturally acquired much sacredness and 
great religious value in the literature bearing upon 
Hinduism and its rituals and formulas of worship* 

I have heard logicians say that naming is defining. They 
also know that there are ca^es of nimi ig, which) in no way, 
approach defining. The indefinabie God carinji defined by 
a name. But even He may, with the aid of a suitable name 
with which as many as possible of e>seatial characteristics 
get to be associated, be made tobeco;pe a conveaieat object of 
thought and meditation- To se ure this convenience in relation 
to the Supreme Divine Person, who i-.y :he goal of the soul Vs 
attainment, is distinctly a matter uf great importance as 
well as advantage to all acplrants after soul-salvation* 
Accordingly, we are told — 

'sr 1 

^r?rt«rwffJTJT; JTrDriTfi%?i%t %t^yrr?:s!Trii; ii ii ii 

ar§r i 

m li a ^ 

12 & 13. Whoever, controlling all (his) door-ways 
(of knowledge), C4)nfining (his) mind inside the heart, 
•nd fixing his own vital principle of life within the 
head, engages (himself) m 5 -:'gic concentration, and 
gives up the body and departs (from l-ife), uttering (ro 
himself) the monosyllable which is (denotative 
of) the Brahman^ and (thus) remembering Me conti- 
nuously,— he reaches the supreme goal. 

In the stanzas I iiaVe just read and translated, we are not 
only giyen the promised declaration in brief— -the declaration 
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by means of a single, simple, symbolic designation —of the 
Supreme Divine Person, vvho forms rhe goal of the souPs 
attainment, but are aUo told of the u>e, to which that 
symbolic designation is to be put, as well as of the end, which 
is to be gained thereby. The monosyllabic Oni is the brief 
verbal symbol that is denotative of the '’irahmun, who is, as 
you know, the Supreme Being of the Veiinta, I believe 
I ought to tell you that rhe word Bfakrn:^n has been understood 
by some in this context in the sense of the Vt’dai*, so as 
to make rhe monosyliabre symbol O n denote these scriptural 
works of the Hindus. It is not merely a possible interpretation, 
but is even a permissible one* Nevertheless, so long as the 
Vedas in themselves do not constitute the goal of the 
soul’s attainment, this interpretation cannot be well allowed in 
this context. In fact we have no alternative here but to 
understand by the monosyllabic Oni^ the Supreme Being of the 
Vedanta — that Supreme Divine Person, who forms the goal of 
the soul’s attainment. 

This monosyllabic syrubol is generaliv ceiled by the 
name of pranava in Sanskrit and ir. put to more than one 
kind of use in connection with the rites and formulas relating 
to Hinduism in its practical aspect. its chief use, as we arc 
taught in these stanzas, is to he made to serve as an aid to the 
anusmarana or continued remembrance cf God by all such 
persons as are desirous of securing the salvation of soul- 
emancipation and God''attainment by means of an unceasing 
and ever vigilant devotion to God — a devotion which does not 
cease and is vigilantly exercised even at the moment of death. 
As an aid for the attainment of this object, the prariava 
should be constantly uttered to himself by the earnest aspirant 
all the time that lie is engaged in the meditation or continued 
remembrance of the God'^idea. 

It must be evident to all of youth:it the art of meditation 
is not at ali easily jearnt; the learning cf that art reciuires 
steady and careful practice quite as much as the learning 
of any other art. As a preliminary to the attainment 
of success in the practice of meditation? the previous practice 
of the yogic concentration of attention is evidently considered 
to be necessary ; and this yogie coaicC'Atration of attention 
requires, as we are told here, that all the door -ways of 
knowledge should be kept under complete control, that 
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the mind should be confined within the hearty and that 
the aspirant^s vital principle of life should be fixed within the 
head. 

I believe I need not tell you that the door-ways of know- 
ledge are the senses# as it is through them that all of us 
acquire our knowledge of the outside world and all its 
varied contents- To keep these door-ways under control is to 
be able to close them well at will so as to overcome the 
commonly current mastery of the senses over the mind by 
preventing the inflow of all perceptive stimulations from 
outside. While this is being done, it is quite possible for tht 
mind itself to endeavour to go out. The disturbance coming 
into the mind from the outside world through the senses 
can indeed be not more harmful to the attainment of 
success in the practice of the yogic concentration of attention 
than the endeavour of the mind itself to go out into the 
external world. Therefore this also has to be guarded against 
and prevented ; and that is why the aspirant is asked here 
to k.eep his mind confined inside the heart- The third 
req' irement, which is to be fulfilled by him, is that he should 
have his vital principle of life fixed within the head* We 
have already seen that, by the expression, ‘vital principle of 
life*# we have to understand the thought energy* which forms, 
as it were, the very life of the brain as the organ of the mind. 
The fixation of this vital principle within the head is 
clearly indicative of a positive effort in favour of mental 
concentration* 

To a person, whose mind is thus prepared and disciplined, 
and who duly takes advantage of the use of the pra/iava, 
it surely cannot be hard to go on continuously meditating 
upon God always with unceasing vigilance# so that his devotion 
to God may be quite alive and strong even at the time of his 
death and departure from this worlds Such a person, so 
meditating upon God, reaches the supremP goal assuredly; and 
this supreme goal is, as you know, the Supreme Divine Person 
Himself. Accordingly, the end# which is to be gained by the 
proper use of the pranava, as an aid to meditation, is nothing 
less than the supreme purpoic of human life ; it is in fact the 
salvation of soul-em?ncipation and God-attainment. This 
being soi 1 have no doubt that you will all esteem highly 
the monosyllabic divine symbol Om and Us great religious use 
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as a means that makes God ^attainment easy to the earnest 
aspirant. How the pranav!^ makes God-attainment e;3sv 
to the earnest aspirant, we may well learn from the next 
stanza » and let us now turn our attention to it. 

»r5F?r%rrr*. ft m :????:% i 

’TOirif trm Brrq-^wei ii ii ii 

14. I am easy of attainment, O Arjuna, to that 
ever-devoted devotee, whose mind is not in anything 
else, and who continuously remembers Me at all times. 

The ever-devoted devotee is evidently the person who 
continuously remembers God at all times, and whose rrind 
is nor in anything other than God* We have already learnt 
that to remember God continuously is the same thing as 
to meditate steadily upon God ; and to be ever-devoted 
to God is not only to meditate steadily upon God always, 
but also to take care to see chat the mind has at no time any 
•thcr object of devotion than God. Knowing, as we do, 
the divine significance of the pranava and its great 
helpfulness in the practice of meditation? we cannot fail 
to grasp how it is* capable of making a devotee become 
cvec’-devoted thu^ to God- It u in fact in this way that 
the pranava makes God-attainment easy to the trarnest 
aspirant, inasmuch as GoJ is, as we are told here, easy 
of attainment to the ever-devoted devotee. W hat the special 
value of God attainment is to such a devotee is brought 
out in the next stanza* 

q^TcJrrsr; ii ii ii 

16. Great souls, who, having come to Me, have 
attained the supreme consummation (of beatitude),— 
(they) do not obtain (again) the unenduring (life of) 
re-birth, which is the abode of misery. 

It is at once clear from this stanza that God attain- 
ment means the same thing as the attaindtent of the supreme 
consummation of beatitude- There is nothing strange in the 
idea that only great souls are capable of attaining this supreme 
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consummation of beatitude. We may, if you prefer it, put It 
in another way and say that those souls, that have 
attained the supreme consummation of beatitude, are 
really great, seeing that their great achievement in winning 
their salvation is itself a positive proof of their g>-eatness. 
Another point, which we have particularly to note here, is the 
contrast between the soul’s life of God-attainment and its life 
of recurring re-births. I'he latter of these is explicitly 
declared to be unenduring and to be the ab.jde of misery ; and 
you can easily see that it is distinctly implied that the former 
life, vvhicii is the life of God-attainment, is the everlasting life 
of bliss. 

To be able to understand this contrast well, it has to be 
borne in mind that the attainment of the suprcnie consumma* 
tion of beatitude becomes possible to embodied souls» only 
after they have, through undergoing complete disembodiment, 
come to realise their own intrinsic nature and innate poten- 
tialities and are absolutely free from the limit.itions, which 
matter is known to be capable cf imposing upon them. When 
disembodied souls achieve their ,se1f-realisation, they will, as 
you are probably aware, know themselves as being sat, chit and 
dnanda, that i,s, as being ‘existence’, consciousne.ss’ and 
‘ bliss in their own e-.scntia! and intrinsic nature. You mav 
remember our having lcar.nt already that, according to the 
teachings of the Vedanta, God also is sat, chit and ananda, 
and that, in consequence, everlasting reality, omniscient con- 
sciousness and infinite bliss constitute His most essential 
characteristics. 

To distinguish God from Nature and from all the mutable 
material things which go to make up Nature, they generally 
say in English that God is a spirit- By this statement they 
give expression not only to His immateriality, immutability 
and everlasting reality. but also to the id. a that He is, in 
essence, what we may call pure, seif -luminous and all knowing 
consciousness. We may therefore gather that the statement, 
that God is a spirit, means very much the same thing as saying 
that He is sat, chit and ananda- Moreover, it is worthy of 
note that they fu',?:hej say in English that the soul also is 
a spirit, thereby making it distinctly a partaker of Cod nature. 
And we hold, as you know, that the soul also is sat, chit and 
Unanda. 
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Thess tematkfi have probably made it evident to you 
already that the emancipated aour^lifeof God-attainment has 
necessarily to be an everlasting life of bliss. The essentia 
nature of God and the essential natace of the soul— both these" 
rec|uite the soul’s life of God-attainment to be eternally 
enduring and infinitely blissful. It is equally obvious that the 
bound souTs mundane life of recurring re-births ran neither be 
enduring nor intrinsically blissful* Since in this life, the soul 
is in intimate association with a material embodimenti the 
mutability and mortality of matter are apt so to affect it as to 
make it undergo birth after death and death after birth 
in endless succession. The contact of the soul with matter — 
that contact which is due to its being embodied in matter- 
causes the souU as we have been told already? to come into 
relation with the external world, thereby mulcing it prone to 
experience the pains and pleasures of the senses. We may 
confidently say that there is no sensible who does 

not know that these pains and pleasures are all 
impermanent and fieeting* and that the lifci which is based on 
thetny is certain to culminate in misery and bitter disappoint- 
ment* It has to be farther noted that, like the bushel, which 
covers up the light of a lamp and prevents it from 
removing darkness and spreading out illumination, the material 
embodiment of the soul covers up its inner light and prevents 
it from cognising its own Innate joy. Thus, both positively 
and negatively the material embodiment of the soul makes 
its embodied life invariably a life of misery, of sorrow and 
suffering and disappoinment* 

Accordingly! it is quite easily made out that the life of 
re birth is unenduring, and is the abode of misery* Such a 
pronounced contrariety as is seen to exist between the 
souTs life of God attainment and its life of recurring rc^births 
makes it impossible for both these kinds of life to co-exist in 
relation to the same soul* Thereforci as soon as a soul is 
enabled to live the life of God-attainment, it ceases to have 
any connection whatever with the life of recurring rc^births; and 
the natural cternality of the life of God -attainment prevents 
the great souls, that have thereby secured the supreme 
consummation of beatitude, from obtaining again the 
unendurlng life of re-birth* 

^ ♦ 

Although it Is in contrast with the life of God-attainment 
that the unendurlng lift of re-hirth is here declared to be 
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an abode of misery i still unsympathetic critics of Hindu 
thought may, as they do sometimes, utilise this statement in 
their endeavour to demonstrate that Hindu religion and 
philosophy are so dolorously pessimistic as not only to 
take away all gusto from human life but also ^to declare 
it to be altogether unworthy to live. Such is not i^rl^Krlshna^s 
idea at all. He distinctly holds that life ts worth living. To 
make it worth living, its object must be, according to Him, 
high and noble* Life should be looked upon as a field 
wherein we have to learn the discipline of unselfiahness 
and the duty of vservice. 

It is not easy to learn these lessons ; we have many # 
chances to fight against, many teniptations to overcome* In a 
field of battle where there arc no enemies, no man can become 
a hero, if life bad not its trials and temptations, and if it had 
not been associated with sorrow and suffering, its value, as a 
field, wherein the discipline of unselfi^^hness and the duty of 
service arc to be learnt, would naturally vanish# it may 
therefore be said that it is these sorrows and sufferings in 
lifci which, by giving scope for service and sacrifice, niake life 
really worth living. In such teaching there is really no 
pessimism. And since we have seen that the self-realization 
of the soul amounts to the same thing as its God-attainmentf 
It cannot be hard to see that tho c who have rea Ised the God 
within themselves are great souls who have won the 
supreme attainment. 

g fr ti il ii 

6. All the worlds, beginning from the world of 
Brahma, are such as give rise to re-birth, O Arjuna. 
After attaining Me, however, O Arjuna, there is no 
re-birih. 

In our Ved:c literature the universe is conceived as being 
divided into three worlds, the bhiiloka, the bh.uvarloka and 
suvarloka, being the earth-world, the mid-world and the 
heaven- world. In the Pura^tas, the worlds become increased 
Into seven upper worlds ind seven nether worlds. Of these 
fourteen the highest is the world of Brahma which is men- 
tioned here in this stanza. The division of the univeri* Into a 
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series of worlds is known to Buddhistic and Jaina literatures 
also* There is course the idea of ‘ higher ^ and ' lower ^ 
associated with these worlds in respect of their :>paclal relation, 
but there is also something more which we have to know about 
them. 

We have already been told that there are two different 
ethical ideas taken into consideration in the Bhagavadgu^. 
One of these is the common ideal In which self is not abnega- 
ted but selfishness is made to counteract selfishness. The 
other ideal is that of disinterested ducv> an ideal of absolute 
unselfishness. Life lived according to the former ideal gives 
rise to karma in the form of punya and pap'i, while the abso- 
lutely unselfish life of disinterested duty gives rise to no such 
karma at all» Although this latter ideal is declared to be 
decidedly the higher i leal, still the former ideal is also recog- 
nised as one which is widely prevalent in life, when hfe is lived 
well according to whit we may call the ideal of interested 
ethics in contrast wirii the ideal of disinterested duty. Punya 
accrues to the individual who hves such a life. When, howev/er, 
this same life is lived ill or indifferently, it giv«< ri^e to katma 
in the form of pdpa, and the greater the punya and the less 
the p^lpa in the composition of the karm« of one’s lifc> the 
higher is the world to which he is destined, and the more 
ethereal are the pleasures and joys of his world of attainment. 

From this It is clear that all these worlds are worlds fitted 
for the enjoyment of the fruit of liarma, and the rule, k^kine 
punyc nartyalokarn visanti, that, when the punya is exhausted, 
the souls enter the common world of human mortality, happens 
to be operative in relation to all of them* The other ethical 
ideal of absolute unselfisimess and disintefe^ted duty aims at 
the attainment of moksha through self-realisation and God- 
realisation* Owing to the utter selflessness of the worker 
which is demanded by this ideal, work producer no taint of 
karma in his case* The U pamshadic teaching, na kanna 
Upyate nare, that karma in itself does not cling to man) holds 
good in his case. His life on a plane which is wholly above 
that wherein punya and are apt to be produced. The 

longer he lives this life of non-attachment and disinterested 
duty, the greater becomes his fitness^ to ^attain selfrealisation 
and God-realisation* 
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You know, as a matter of facti that to realise God means 
not only to know God, but also to attain God* In fact, God- 
realisation aiui God--attainment are synonymous* Thus the 
life of disinterested duty leads the aspirant to God-attainment, 
and Gbd- attainment means the same thing as the attainment 
of the everlasting life, and the everlasting life is no other than 
that which is free from all tendency to re-birth« U is life 
which is unpolluted by contact with matter* It is therefore 
wholly spiritual and divine. From these remarks, It must have 
become clear to you how^ after attaining Cod, there is no 
re-birth, and how, to the soul who has attained God# there is 
no reincarnation. 


r«f5; i 

rfr srfrr: ii 
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IT. Those persons who know the nature of the 
day and the night understand that a period ending 
with a thousand yugas forms the day of Brahmii, and 
that (his| night is (also) a period ending with a thousand 

yugas* 


lb. On the approach of the day (of Brahma) all 
the manifest things (in the universe) arise out of the 
non-manifest. On the approach of the night (of 
Brahma)i they become absorbed in that same thing 
which is designated the non-manifest. 

19. This same collection of produced beings is, 
O Arjuna, after having been born again and again, 
absorbed inevitably (into the non-manifest) on the 
approach ol the ni(ght (of Brahma). On the approach 
of the day (of Brahma), it arises into ^ing. 

U6 



You know that BrahmE is conceived to be the creator of 
the universe* His work of creation is described here to 
be cyclic in character, that Is^ to be made up of a period 
of evolution followed by u period of involution^ which again it 
followed by a period of evolution followed by a period of 
involution, and so on. it is thus an unending hucession 
of periods ®f evolution and involution coming one after 
another, an endless chains if you likei of successive periods of 
evolution and involution. Modern science also is an upholder 
of such a theory of evolution and involution as is propounded 
in our Sankhya system of philosophy. Evolution is understood 
by modern science to be the production of the 
heterogeneous out of the homogeneous, while Involution is 
conceived to be the production of the homogeneous out 
of the heterogeneous; in other words, evolution is the produc- 
tion of the gross material things out of the fine primordial 
matter, and involution is the reconversion of the gross material 
things into the fine primordial matter. This primordial 
matter is spoken of as milla-prakfiti by the Sankhyas; and it is 
here mentioned as the non-maniic^t* The production ot the 
manifest out of the non-manifest is the same thing as 
the production of the heterogeneous out of the homogeneous; 
and the production of the homogeneous out of the heteroge- 
neous is the same thing as the absorption of the manifest 
into the non-manifest* 

Thus, the agreement between modern science and the 
teaching given here is very close; only modern science does not 
hold that evolution and involution go on for specific 
periods of time in succession. Tha^: there are periods which 
arc purely those of evolution and periods again which 
arc purely those of involution in the universe is the peculiarity 
of the teaching given here* This conception seems to be due 
to the Puranic theory of creation* Brahma, the creatori docs 
his work of creation during what happens to be his day-time, 
and goes to sleep, as it were, during his night- time Brahma’s 
day-timt thus becomes the period of evoiucion, and his nighc^ 
time the pariod of involution in the universe? which is his 
handiwork. 

Indian astronomy and the Purdnas have together given us 
an idea of the duration of the day time ^as well as of the night- 
time of Brahm^ in the measure of our human years. What ts 
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mentioned here as yuga really denotes a maMyugay which 
latter is made up of all the four yugas$ Krita, TretS, Dv^pata 
and Kail, By a well-known course of calculation, it has been 
established that 4^330ft00 of our human years make up this 
mahdyuga^ One thousand of these mah^yugas is called a 
kalpa; and this measures the day-time as well as the night- 
time of Brahma* Although creation, as viewed here, is both 
beginaingless and endless, still the Puranas give Brahma only 
JOO years of life, made up, of course* of his own days and 
nights. They, howevert get over the difficulty of limitation 
due to this view by postulating an endless series of Brahmas, 
who hold office, one after another, each having his turn to 
finish his life work of creation* Thus also creation may 
be seen to be beginningless and endless; and evolution and 
Involution may go on, one after the other, time after time, 
unendingly, for ever* 

This bcginningless and endless process of creation — is It 
wholly the result of the potential power possessed by the non- 
manifest rnulaprakriti ? In other words, is this process of 
creation entirely self-contained, or is it stimulated and guided 
and controlled by some outside agency? Such a doubt is 
naturally apt to arise, because primordial matter, being matter, 
has to be by nature unconscious and inert. Will-power is at 
the basis of all activity in the universe- Therefore, the 
conception, that the beginningless and endless process of 
creation is self-operative and self-contained* is un^iaiir.factory. 
Evidently* it is from such a point of view, that we have 
to study the teaching given in the next two stanzas- 1 shall 
proceed to read and translate them* 

m 5f ii li n 

4 ST fsisr^ ensHT w ii ii h 

36 . There is, however, another non-manifest 
entity, higher than this non-manifest— (an entity) 
which is eternal and is not destroyed (even) when all 
boro beings are destroyed. 
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21. (This) Dcn-manifest which is said to be 
indestructible. — thisj they sty, is the supreme goal, 
after attaining which (souls do not return. That is 
My own Supreme Light. 

It must be clear to you that these stanzas deal with a 
power that is superior to.thc mtilaprakritif which is, as you 
know the evolving and involving fine primordial matter of the 
Sankhyas* That is, indeed, why we are told here that there is 
another and higher non-manifest w’hich is eternal* What Is 
meant by etcrnalltv deserves to be carefully noted- Scientific 
men speak of the indestructibility ot matter; and in the light 
of that indestructibility, matter also may be said to be eternal. 
If is not this kind of mere lndestructibil!ty which is conveyed 
by the word sanatana used here. That word denotes n^^'^t only 
indestructibility but also uiichangeability* The cternality 
characterising the superior non- manifest is in fact such as 
compels it to be unchangeable and always the same, for ever 
and ever, throughout eternity* Evolving and involving 
primordial matter cannot surely be said to be possessed of this 
kind of eternality. We may also gather from this why 
the superior non- manifest is specially called the indestructible 
(akshara)^ The words* akshara and sandcana, evidently interpret 
each other. As if to have no doubt on this point, we arc 
distinctly told that this superior non-manifest docs not 
become destroyed, even when all born beings are destroyed, 
and this is further emphasised by the statement that it 
forms the supren.e goal of attainment. 

From what I have said already, you are certain to 
have made out that these stanzas amplify and explain the 
teaching already given in a stanza in the seventh chapter 
(VlL^^i) regarding the nature of God. The higher non-manifest 
is Ood Himself , and, after God-attainment, there is no 
re-incarnation to souls. They do not then, return to the 
world of mutation and mortality, in brief, what is this other, 
superior, indestructible, everlasting non-manifest, which forms 
the supreme goal of attainment, and after attaining which 
there is no reincarnation for souls? The answer to this 
question is given in the statement, ‘‘That is my own Supreme 
Light*'* Here Sc! Krishna saya, 'I am* My self that Superior 
'Non-manifest**, in theistic religious literature, |God U often 
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eonceivcd as light and described as light. This is a fact too 
well-known to require any exemplification. 1 refer you» 
however, to our own Kafhopaf^ishad (11 — 5 — 1S% wherein we 
arc told in relation to the Brahman — There the sun d®cs not 
ehine» and the moon and the stars also do not shine, nor do 
these lightnings shine. Where then is the scope for the fire 
to shine? All things shine through the light derived from Him 
who is self-luminous; and it is through His light that the 
whole of this universe shines. It is this resplendent light of 
unsurpassed brilliance which we have to look upon as forming 
the glorious essence of #!^ri Krishna. Cardinal Newman’s 
famous Christian hymn — '^Lcadi kindly Light, lead Thou me 
on* — may naturally come to the mind of some of you* The 
Superior Non manifest is the Supreme Light Divine* 

One other stanza rtUtes to it in the context in this chapter; 
let us, as it is already late in the morning, study ft in out 
next class. 


XXXIX. 


In our last class we dealt, as you may remember, with 
more than one interesting topic. The first thing we paid 
attention to was how one who thinks of God and meditates 
upon God at the time of death, attains moksha or final 
deliverance, so that he is no longer subjected to the influence 
of karma and compelled to become re -incarnated in the 
material world of sams^ra. Then wc saw that the soul*s goal 
of attainment is the BraTimam Incidentally, the SaAkhya 
theory of universal evolution and involution was taken 
into consideration^ and we learnt that there arc two things 
which deserve to be called the non-manifest, one of which is 
the lower and the other the higher. The lower non-manifest 
we ma ic out to be the muiaprakritif that is, the evolving and 
involving primordial matter: the higher non-manifest we 
learnt to be the divine principle, the Light, which is God 
Himself. The stanza with which wc begin our work to-day 
gives a further description of that divine principle, and 
Also tells us hotv God-attainment is to be achieved by aspiring 
souls. 
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33. O Arjuna, that is that Supreme Person, who 
is to be attained by loving devotion exclusively direc- 
ted to Him, in whom exist all beings, and by whom 
the whole of this (universe) is pervaded. 


In this stanza* the being mentioned before as the aiipetior 
non— manifest is identified with the Supreme Persons that is, 
with God who is naturally the goal of attainment to all aspiring 
souls* With the meaning and means of achievement of God- 
attai V mentj we have had to deal more than once already. It 
iS) however, noteworthy that special emphasis is laid here on 
undeviating devotion as a means of God attainment. Here 
you may well bring to your mind what we learnt from a previ- 
ous stanza of this chapter (Vlll. UK The Supreme Person i« 
He in whom all beings exist and by whom the whole universe 
is pervaded. This clearly means saying more than that all 
things live and move and have their being in God. The addl-* 
tional idea involved is that God pervades the universe, that 
He is contained in the universcj at the s^noe time that all the 
beings in the universe are contained in Him* 


Can He be the container and the contained at the same 
time ? This apparently contradictory position has been, as you 
know, explained to be possible by the analogy of the thread 
which runs through a necklace of gems; and we shall sre that 
it is further dealt with at the beginning of the ninth chapter. 
The statement that all beiivgs are contained in God enables us 
to understand that He is their sustainer and supporter ; and 
the statement that the whole of this universe is pervaded by 
Him means that the very life of the universe is due to Him* 
It is inevitably by such apparent contradictions that God has 
to be described in human language* 


The next live stanzas deal with an iiitcre.sting topic which 
it is not quite easy to understand fylly^wjll. Let us try to 
understand them as well as we can- 
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23. O Arjuna, I shall tell you (now) the timci 
when active workers in life, after departing from this 
lifc, do not come back,, and also the time when (after 
departing) they come back. 

84. Fire, light, the day, the bright (fortnight) and 
the six months of the northern progress of the sun- 
departing therein, those persons who know the 

Brahman go to the Brahman. 

26. Smoke, night, and simila*- ly, the dark (fort- 
night) and the six months of the southern progress of 
the sun, (departing) therein, the active worker in life 
attains the light of the moon and comes back. 

26. Indeed, tho.se two paths — the bright and the 
dark (paths)— are understood to be ever enduring in 
relation to the world. By adopting the one, one does 
not return ; by adopting the other (however), one 
returns. 


27. O Arjuija, on knowing these two paths, no 
wise man of action becomes deluded by doubt* 
Therefore, O Arjuna, ‘do you at all times be devoted 
to thoughtful meditation and disinterested action. 
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The 6tst difficulty which strikes one here is that, starting 
with the object of mentioning propitious and unpropittous 
times of for dying — times of death which cause the non-return 
ind return of the soul to re-incarnation — the context con 
eludes with what it speaks of as two paths of departing from 
life* Another difficuUy is that fire, light and sSmoke have to be 
taken to represent periods of time like day and night- Orthodox 
commentators have evidently thought over the matter 
with considerable care and attention. Their opinion is that 
here we have really a description of the two paths along 
which departing souls may travel, stage by stage, to reach the 
goal at which they aim and for which they are fir. Accordingly, 
firei light and smoke, and the periods of timc» like day and 
night, do not represent to them what they actually mean under 
ordinary circumstances, but represent certain deities which are 
conceived to preside over those things It is these deities 
that lead departing souls, stage after stage, to the goal fot 
which they are fit. In this way, both the diffi ulties we have 
noticed, seem to be got over at once. 

But the mind still remains unsatisfied. As a matter of 
fact, we have here a problem which takes us back to very 
ancient times in the history of the Aryan people, to a time 
when the Iranian Aryans and the Indian Aryans had not be- 
come separated and probably lived together in colder and more 
northern latitudes. In the religion of the Parais also -it is 
considered unpropitious to die during the southern progress 
and propitious to die during the northern progress of the sun. 
Mr. B.G.Tilak, in his work. The Arctic Home tn the Vedas^ has 
adduced considerable interesting evidence to demonstrate that 
the original home of all the undivided eastern and western 
Aryans was near the Polar regions, it is well known that 
an important characteristic of the comparatively higher nor- 
thern latitudes is the prominence vvhicl\ is jjcquired by the 
phenomenon of the twilight both in the morning and in the 
evening. If this is borne in mind, it is possible for us to 
find a fairly rational natural explanation to get over the 
first difficulty pointed above* With this object in view, it 
may well be conceived here that fire (Agni) possibly repre ' 
seats the dawn, light (J yotis) represents the morning twilight 
and smoke (D/mma) the evening twilight. 

It is quite easy to gather from the study of our Vedie 
literature that Agni, Ushas and the Aavini^devatas are the 
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chief deities that are representative of the dawn. There- 
fore it is not without reason to believe that Agni repre- 
sents the dawni since, corresponding to the dawn in the 
morning, there is no special phenomenon in the evening. 
Preceding the evening twilight, we find, in relation to the 
dark path here described, only the smoke {Dhurna) mentioned# 
while, in relation to the bright path, the two things, fire (Agni) 
and light Ot/otis), art mentioned. This also tends to streng- 
then the probability of the suggestion I have thrown out 
to the effect that fire means the dawn# light the morning 
twilight and smoke the evening twilight. Orthodox opinion 
will look upon this interpretation as being too original to 
be true* 1 have placed it before you in all seriousness^ and 
you may give to it such value as you think it deserves. 

We need not enter into any discussion as to why it wa® 
that the ancient Aryans considered it propitious to die during 
the northern progress of the sun and unpropltious to die 
during the southern progress. From this ancient partiality in 
favour of the period of the northern, and against the period 
of the southern progress of the sun, aided evidently by 
the general Vedic tendency to look upon light as divine 
and darkness as demoniacal, there arose, probably, the partiality 
in favour of the day and the bright fortnight, as opposed to 
the night and the dark fortnight. When we thus come upon 
the position that to die at certain times is good, and to die at 
certain other times is bad, the goodness or badness of the 
death occurring at those times has to be determined by the goal 
to which the dcpartitig soul goes. When, in this way, two 
goals became established for the departing souls, two paths of 
their departure also became established* In this way, ’ 
the sliding from the idea of the propitious and the unpropiti- 
ous times of death to the idea of the two paths of the 
souFs departure, may be seen to become intelligible. The path 
leading to the propitiou, goal was called the path of the gods, 
Devaydna : similarly, the path leading to the unpropltious goal 
was called the Piiriydna, or the path of the departed ancestors. 
How the departed ancestors came to be opposed to the 
gods^^here is also a problem requiring solution* That those 
paths were given these names pretty early seems to be certain 
in any case. 

In the stanzas unefer consideration now, wc have a definite 
description of the nature of the goals to which these two path s 
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tttkc the departing souls. It is to be noted that we have 
to recognise here the superposition of a well known 
Vtddntic teaching upon the old tradition of tlie Dnmydna and 
the Pitriydna- We are told that souls proceeding along 
the propitious path do not return to be re~born in the mutable, 
material and mortal world of man. Similarly, souls proceeding 
along the unpropitious path are said to go to a goal from 
which they come back to be re-born in the mutable, material 
and mortal world of man. You know that there are two ideal* 
of ethics recognised in the BhagavadgUd> We have designated 
them as the ideal of interested ethics and the ideal of 
disinterested ethics. Though the QUd holds that the latter of 
these ideals is undoubtedly superior to the former, still the com« 
mon currency of the former ideal also is distinctly taken note 
of therein. Please observe that each of the two paths leading 
to the two different goals is stated to be enduring in 
relation to this world* It is in this way that 1 interpret these 
stanzas ; and I see in them distinctly a superposition of latter 
Veddntic ideas on an ancient tradition- 

It may be of interest to you here to listen to a quotation 
from Mr. B.G. Tilak’s work — The Arctic Home in the Vedas — 
in which he deals incidentally with the question of the Devaydna 
and the Pitriydna* He says in that work (pp. 73 to 75) — I 
mayi however, mention here the fact that the oldest Vedic 
year appears to have been divided only into two portions, the 
Devaydfta and the Fitriydna, which originally corresponded with 
the Uttardyana and the Dakshmayanay or the day and the night 
of the gods. The word Devaydna occurs several times in the 
Rig Veda Samhitd and denotes the path of the gods. Thus in 
the Rig Veda (I. 7/8. 7), Agni is said to be cognisant of the 
Devaydna road; and in I* iSS. 6 and I. 184, 6, the poet says — 
*We have, O Aavins i reached the end of darkness; now come 
to us by the Devaydna road** In Vil. 76,8 we again read — ‘The 

Devaydna path has become visible to me The banner of the 

dawn has appeared in the east*’ Passages like these clearly 
indicate that the road of the Devaydna commenced at the rise 
of the dawn) or after the end of darkness ; and that it was the 
road by which Agni, Aavins, Ushas, Surya and other matu- 
tinal deities travelled during their heavenly course* 

The path of the Pitris or the Pitriffdna is, on the other 
hand, described in X. 16 — , 1 as the reverse of Devaydna, or 
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the path of Death. In the Rig Veda (X« 88, 15) the poet says 
that he has heard only of two roads> one of the Devas and the 
other of the Pitris* If the Devay^na, therefore, commenced 
with the Dawn, we must vsuppose that the Pifriy5na com- 
menced with the advent of darkness. Sayana is, therefore, 
correct in Interpreting V« 77. 2 as stating that the evening is 
not for the gods« 

‘‘Now> if the D:vaydnd and the Pi^riydna were synonymous 
with ordinary day and night, there was obviously no propriety 
in stating that these were the only two paths or roads known 
to the ancient ^tishis ; and they could not have been described 
as consisting of three seasons each, beginning with the spring 
(6'at. Brah. IL I,3j I — 3») It seems, thereforej very probable 
that the Dethiyana and the Pitriydna originally represented a 
twofold division of the year, one of continuous night and 
the other of continuous darkness at the North Pole; and that# 
though it was not suitedjto the later home of the Vedic people, 
it was retained because it was an established and recognised fact 
in the language, like the seven suns, or the seven horses of a 
single sun. The evidence, in support of this view, will be stated 
in subsequent chapters. It is sufficient to observe in this place 
that if we interpret tht two fold division of the Devaydna and 
the Pitriydna in this way, it fully corroborates the statement 
in the Taittirlya Brdhmana that a year was but a day of the 
gods. 

We may aUo note in this connection that the expression, 
*path of the gods* occurs even in the Parsi scriptures. Thus in 
the FarWrdin paras 5S, 67^ the Fravashis who corres- 

pond with the pitris in the Vedic literature, are said to have 
shown to the sun and the moon the path made by Mazda, the 
way made by the gods, along which the Fravashis themselves 
are going. The sun and the moon are, again, said to have 
stood for a long time in the same place, without moving for- 
wards, through the oppression of the Daevas (Vedic A$uras) 
or the demons of darkness, before the Fravashis showed ‘ the 
path of Mazda ^ to these two luminaries* This shows that *the 
path of Mazda * commenced, like the Devaydna road, when the 
sun was set free from the clutches of the demons of darkness* 
In other words, it represented the period of the year when the 
sun was above the h6riz6n at the place where the ancestors of 
the Indo-Iranians lived In ancient days. We have seen that 
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Devajfdna, or the path of the gods, is the way along which 
Sucya> Agni and other matutinal deities are said to travel in 
the Rig Veda; and the Parsl scriptures supplement this 
information by telling us that the sun stood still before 
the Fravashis showed to him ‘ the path of Ma 2 da^ evidently 
meaning that the Devayaua, or * the path of Mazda was the 
portion of the year when the sun was above the horizon, after 
being confined for some time by the powers of darkness**^ 

If we understand the paths of the Devaydna and the 
Pitpydna to represent, as I have suggested, the two ethical 
ideals of interested and disinterested duty, and if we further 
bear in mind that the life of disinterested duty through its 
absolute unselfishness naturally leads to the attainment of the 
emancipation of the soul, it naturally follows that it does not 
matter when the person who lives the life of absolute 
unselfishness dies; whenever he dies, he must attain the 
emancipation of his soul from the bondage of samsdra. 
This difficulty also is recognised, and its solution seems to lie 
in the conservative tendency of the Indian mind, which, 
whenever it adopts the new, never gives up the old 
altogether. 

The case of the great Bhishma, the heroic warrior and 
yogin of the Mahdbhdrata war, deserves to be taken into con- 
sideration here* His yogic powers are said to have been 
complete^ so that he could easily get into the state of samddhi 
whenever he chose* Through his yoga, he had attained both 
self-realisation and God-realisation ; and in the whole host of 
that great army of the Mahdbhdrata war he was the only 
hero to whom the divinity of Sri Krishna was as evident as 
the light of day. And yet it is said that he waited for the 
arrival of the uttardyana before taking steps to die. The 
yogin, who has attained full success in the practice of yoga, 
is known to acquire the power of dying whenever he chooses* 
Bhishma must have had that powder ; and in his days the 
commencement of the uttardyana or the northern progress of 
the sun coincided with the festive day which we now observe 
as the Ratha^saptamz in the month of Mag/ia. 1 hat day is 
called the Ratha^saptarm for the reason that on that day the 
chariot of the sun turns round at uhe .end of its southern 
course to move towards the north. After waiting for the 
arrival of the day of the Ratha-saptaml and making sure that 
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tht uitardyana had commencedj Bhishma gradually gave up his 
life in the course of five days. The day following the 
Ratha^saptarni is even now called Bhishma- ashfami among us, 
and the eleventh day of the fortnight goes by the name of 
hhtshrnatkddaSly that being the day on which Bhishma's effort 
to give up his life became fulfilled. 

The successful yogin gets into the state of sarnddhi^ and 
man^‘ges to die, in case he chooses to do so, by intensely 
willing to die. He wills to die, and he dies. This power, 
however, is not evidently within the easy reach of all persons. 
They cannot therefore choose the day and hour of their death. 
Moreover, we have been told that those, who live the life of 
absolute unselfishness and disinterested duty, achieve as a 
natural consequence the emancipation of th;;ir souls ; that is, 
they go to the goal from which there is no return, whatever 
may be the time of their death and departure from life. After 
knowing that the life, which is lived according to what we 
have called the ideal of interested ethics, leads to the soul^s 
return and re incarnation after death, while the life, lived 
according to the spirijtual ideal of disinterested ethics, leads to 
the final emancipation of the soul from the bondage of 
matter, no wise man of action will feel any doubt in' regard to 
the ethical ideal that he should follow in life. Hence, the 
injunction to Arjuna that he should at all times be devoted to 
yoga, that is, to thoughtful meditation and disinterested 
action. 

This injunction is certain to remind us of another injunC' 
tion that has been given to Arjuna in a previous stanza (VUI. 7) 
of this same chapter, wherein Krishna enjoins — ^‘Therefore, 

at all times, remember Me continuously and fight in the war*** 
There is a point here which requires explanation. It is 
ordinarily understood that yoga means meditation and mental 
concentration — such meditation and mental concentration as 
compel one to retire from all work and l^e absolutely inactive* 
If y:>ga is u iderstooJ in this sense, the practice of it becomes 
incompatible with the performance of active work ; and the 
injunction to be at all times devoted to thoughtful meditation 
and disinterested action becomes thereby entirely incapable of 
accomplishment. In the same manner, to remember God 
always? to meditate upon Him uninterruptedly, may also be 
held to be incompatible with going on strenuously fighting In 
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the war* The truth is that we are not entitled to understand 
here by the word yoga anything like the meditation which 
compels complete inaction and absolute passivity. On the 
other hand, it means the life of Sn Krishna’s karma^-y >ga, 
which is, as you know, an active life of unseliUhness and non- 
attachment* We have already learnt that the practice of 
self-control and mental concentration is helpful to us in 
making our devotion steady and in enabling u- to overcome 
our natural tendency in favour of seldshnes* and all its 
numerous attractions. Accordingly* the practice of yoga i.s 
not inimical to the exercise of bhakd ; nor do^s that practice 
prevent us from performing well all our dutic- in life. All 
the three injunctions, that we have no v been conddering — the 
injunctions to be devoted to yoga, to meditate upon God, and 
to go on fighting in the war — arc very well cap ible of being 
carried out effectively: and that is why Aijuna w!< called upon 
by *sVi Krishna to obey them and carry rise in out in his life. 

1 am sure it has, by this time, become evident to you that 
the seventh and the twentyseventh stanzas in this chapter 
fully support each other ; as a matter of fact, they really 
interpret each other, and the main lessons to be learnt from 
this chapter are contained in them. To know well those 
lessons and to live* in consonance uith them, the life of 
unwavering devotion to God, of i hough tful meditation and 
active unselfish work, is of great importance to the earnest 
aspirant after the salvation of the soul The next stanza, 
which is the last c^ne in the chapter, gives us an idea of the 
importance of acquiring such knowledge. Let us proceed to 
study that stanza : — 

iiffgfc^rr iR<jti 

‘i8. (That) fruit in the form of punya, which is 
taught (as arising) in relation to (the study oQ the 
Vedas, the (performance of) sacrifices, the (practice of) 
austerities, and also the (giving of) charitable gifts, — 
the yogin transcends all that on. knowing this, and 
goes to the abode which is supreme and primordial. 
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I have already drawn your attention more than once to 
the two ideals of ethics recognised in the Bh x ad Morah 
Ity may be viewed cither from the standpoint of social order 
and progress, or from the standpoint of the wsalvatton of the 
soul. The former of these standpoints is mainly intellectual 
and utilitarian ; here morality is based on the adjuitment of 
Interests* The latter standpoint is religious and spiritual; and 
according to it, morality rests on absolute unselfishness^ on the 
annihilation of all self-interest- It cannot be hard for you to 
•ee that this spiritual morality is more comprehensive in its 
scope than simple utilitarian morality. Utilitarian morality has 
no direct bearing on the emancipation of the soul from the 
bondage of matter ; but spiritual morality is capable of secu- 
ring social order and progress quite as effectively as utilitarian 
morality. It is this more comprehensive spiritual morality, 
which is enjoined in the Bhnsavadgitd ; nevertheless, it permits 
utilitarian morality also to be concurrent with the spiritual, so 
that the utilitarian ideal at least may be adopted by those who 
arc not yet fit to follow the higher ideal of spiritual morality. 

Among the four objects of human pursuit mentioned in 
Hindu literature, —the four purushartkas , as they are called in 
Sanskrit,— w/oksfia, or the deliverance of the soul from the 
bondage of matter, is the highest ; that is the supreme object 
of human pursuit, and hence constitutes what is called paiama- 
purust\diiha. The adoption of the interested utilitarian ideal 
of morality in life is not calculated to secure for one the salva- 
tion of moksha. But the adoption of the disinterested spitltual 
ideal of morality leads directly to the attainment of moksha. 
To know these things makes the obligatoriness of the life of 
entire unselfishness quite imperative* On coming into the 
possession of a knowledge of this kind and endeavouring to 
work out his life in consonance with it, the yogin, who is our 
typical worker, acquires a result of great importance? a result 
which transcends in value the punya that accrues from the 
study of the Vedas, the performance of sacrifices, the practice 
of austerities, and the giving of gifts in c^harity. 

You are aware that punya is the product of good work 
done with attachment to the fruit of work. It is finite in 
character, and fnay> at best, enable one to enjoy, for a limited 
perlodt the pleasures‘bf svarga or the paradise of the gods : it 
cannot be made to serve as a means for the securing of moksha 
•» 
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and for bestowing upon the soul the bliss of its final deliver- 
ance from the bondage of matter. The study of the Vadas, 
the performance of sacrifices, the practice of austerities, and 
the giving of gifts in charity are all ordained in our sacred law 
books; and each of these four things, so ordaintd, Is capable 
of giving rise to punya as its fruit* We are cold here that even 
the which is derivable from all the four of them, is 

inferior in value to that result of gre^t importance, which 
accrues to the yogin from his life of absolute non-attachment 
and wholehearted unselfishness because the very disintereued- 
ness of such an unselfish life of duty done makes him go to 
the abode which is supreme and primordial. 

You may ask what this supreme and primordial abode is' 
Being supreme, it must be the highest world of attainment* 
There should be no doubt whatsoever about that. That it i* 
primordial implies its exigence from the beginning of time. 
is worthy to be noted her<; that it Is the word ddy i which ha** 
been trmsUited as primordial. The highest worlJ of attain- 
ment, that has been in existence from the beginning of time* 
has also necessarily to continue to eK^^t till the end of timet 
Therefore, the abode, which is supreme and primordial, is the 
w^orld of everlasting life commonly called heaven* It is a world 
of unlimited bliss, because the happy soul which goes to heaven 
not only realiseii its owm spiritual nature and immortality, but 
also becomes blessed with the glory of God-attainmeat« I hope 
it is clear to you now how the yogfn, who knows * the two 
paths h rises above all doubt and goes to the divine goal of 
everlasting life and infinite bliss. 

In the context here, it is perhaps necessary to utter a 
word of warning. The statement, rfiat this knowledge of the 
two ‘ paths ’ yields a result, wiiich traa-icends in value the 
punya accruing tram the study of the Vedas ^ the perform- 
ance of sacrifices, the practice of austerities and the giving 
of gifts in charity should not be ui ieritood to tell us that, 
in the search for the salvari of soul, we are called 

upon to give up the study of the '/edas, the pciiormance 
of sacrifices, the practice of austerines and the bestowal of 
gifts in charity. These things are all good in themselvesf 
and are, as you know, ordained, in our sacred law-oooks. 
We cannot and ought not to give them up actually. What 
has to be done is that they shoui^f al> be carried out with' 
out any selfish attachment to the re mits accruing from them. 
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It cannot be gainsaid that it is perfectly possible so to carry 
them out, and make them ?>erve as the means for the ac-- 
ciuisition, not of pwnya, but of moksba The chief thing to 
be taken care of in respect of carrying them out is the 
solute unselfishness of the motive ? and when the motive of 
any worker is not, even in the least, tainted with selfishness^ 
the performance of all duties by him becomes wholly disinter- 
ested and thus capable of liberacing the soul for ever from 
the bondage of samsura. 

Therefore, what we are taught here to discard is the fruit 
in the form of puriya, which may be derived from the inters 
ested performance of good deeds. There is no suggestion 
whatsoever that vve slumild give up the doing of the good 
deeds themselves. The study of the scriptures, the conduct 
of worship, the pr?»c!:jce of self-restraint, and theex.^ciic o:^ 
charity are accordingly never to be discarded Like ail other 
duties, these also have to be carried out by the yogin in a 
spirit of complete disinterestedner^ ; and they will themselves 
then bestow on him the great bles-ing of noksKa, which he 
earnestly seeks to attain. In this digre ision, I felt it necessary 
to warn you against a possible mistake. 

With these commentvS on this stanza (VllL 55), we prac* 
tically finish our study of the eighth chapter of the B/iuga- 
vadgUa, Before we begin the study of the next chapter let 
us, in accordance with our practice, summarise what we learnt 
from the eighth chapte * This chapter begins, as you know, 
with seven questions put by Arjuna to Sri Krishi^a for favour 
of eliicid ation. They are qvicstious relating to some of the 
most important and fundamental problems of philosophy and 
religion ; and ♦SYi Krishijia’s reply to them makes up the whole 
of the chapter. Tiie first six questions, #vou may remember, 
relate in order ( i) to the Brahman, (ii) to the soul, (ili) to 
kannuf (iv) to aiatter, (v) to divinity and (vi) to worship. 

In their elucidation, ‘ matter * has been shown to b« the 
mutable destructible entity, as contrasted with the ‘ soul \ 
which, being the knowing entity constituting one^s own self, is 
immutable, and hence indestructible and immortal. Thus, in 
the case of every embodied being, the body, which is mutable 
and mortal, is material, •'while the embodied * soul ’ is spiritual 
and therefore immatetiaU immutable and immortal. It U a 
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common thing In Sanskrit to speak of the soul as the owner 
and also as the enjoyer of the body. The creutve process, 
which brings material bodies into existence -it would perhaps 
be better to say material embodimeats into beinjH — i; karma* In 
other words, it may be said that karrne builds for the vsoul its 
house* Indeed, the mutations of mutable matter are all 
brought about by karma. In the explanation of karma, as given 
in the eighth chapter of the QUa, some of you may see its re- 
semblance to the conception of energy with its transforma- 
tionSf as known to modern science. 

It is worth noting tiiat ” muter % ‘energy ’ and ‘ soul ’ do 
not complete the compass of ultimate philosophical entities ; 
and for its completiou the fourth entity, bra/iman, comes in 
appropriately as the iadeatructible Being that is Supreme* You 
know that we have had under consider ition another indestruc- 
tible Being, namely^ the souliandthe Brah nan h vitfleient from 
this inasmuch as it is supreme. This same Br.ihman is also the 
Supreme Person, the centre and source of ail power in the uai' 
verse, and the object of love and dcvocion to ill perfected 
saints and selfiess devotees. The Brahman, the fourcii ultimate 
philosophical entity, is accordingly God. it is desirable to 
bear in mind that the question raised here in regard to ‘divin- 
ity ' is not concerned direcUy with the Supcetae Godhood of 
the Brahman as the Indestructible Being that t? supreme It 
relates to the divinity attaching to hadra, Mura, VacaigLi, Vhna- 
yaka> Durga, and all other such VeJicand x’araaic and popular 
gods and goddesses^ Nevertheless, from the teaching that the 
* Purusha ’ constitutes the i urinne essence of all deities, we 
were able to learn that the divinity of all sucli gods and god- 
desses also comes from the Supreme Ooi Hiaiocif. So long as 
it is well understood that the diviiiity of every deity, known 
to man, is a spark, so to say, of the divinity of the Supreme 
Person, it cannot be hard to see that the worship offered to 
any deity tends to become ultimately the worship of God 
Himself* 

» Hence, to the question respecting the intrinsic essence of 
all acts of worship c^irried out by van 'us embodied beings — 
each in his or her own '^ ay of concise, — the right and reason- 
able answer is that God Himself is the ‘intrinsic essence of all 
acts ot worship, carried out by all embodied beings in their 
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various states and conditions of embodiment. Such is the sum^ 
maty of the answers given to the first six, out of the seven 
questions, with which the eighth chapter starts* 

The seventh question asks how God is to be known and 
remember^ d by His devotees at the time of their death and 
departure from life- This question led us, you know, to the 
cont^ider ition, first, of the value to them of the yoga of medi- 
tation and mental concentration culminating in self-realisation 
and Cod-realisationj and then secondly, to the study of the 
two paths followed by departing souls* The importance of the 
unfailini^ and continued remembrance of God at the time of 
death and departure from life consists in the fact that such 
God remembrance gives rise to God-attainment* Since God at> 
tainmsnt happens to be the supreme purpose of life, and since 
it is in no w^ay easy for most people to achieve success in the 
practice of the yoga of meditation and mental concentration, 
the enquiry as to the existence of other means of God-attain- 
ment became natural and necessary Incidentally, we had to 
make out beforehand the cyclic character of the processes of 
evolutioi\ arul involution) as they prevail iniunivcrsal creation, 
and had to learn therefrom that God-attainment enables souls 
to get out of the common whirl of this cycle of creation and 
be free ftorn the unending succession of re-births and rc'-deaths 
which, in Sanskrit, is called iamsdra. 

Thereafter, we had to pass on to the study in detail of the 
archiradi-murga and the dAdm.cdi-mdrga. The former of these 
is the path leading departing souls to the goal of God -attain- 
ment aaJ freedom from re-birth, and the latter is the path 
which leads to re-birth* We saw that originally these paths 
were kn vvvn as Devaydna and i'i/ciydna> and related to an an- 
cient tradition regarding auspicious and ir^auspicious times for 
dying and departing from life* Since successful logins alone 
can command the powder of dying whenever they choose, it is 
not possible for all to die only when it is auspicious, so as to 
have their souls led assuredly along that path — the archirddi- 
marga - which takes them to the goal of God-attainment and 
freedom from re- birth. Moreover, it cannot be intended by 
any teacher seriously to teach us that the mere accident of the 
time of one's death determines of itself whether his soul shall 
obtain its salvation or no't. Accordingly *S'ri Krishx^a makes 
the two ‘ paths ' of the soul's journey after death represent 
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two different ideals of the ethics of conduct. The d/i?7madi- 
marga represents that ideal in which morality is the result 
of the intellectual harmonisation of conflicting human inrerests- 
This is a comparatively low’er ideal, and may he called the 
interested ideal* The archirr7di ?tiarga, however, represents 
that other ideal, wherein the emancipation of the soul from 
the bondage of samsdra through the practice of absoluce 
unselfishness in life happens to be the all important object 
that is kept in view. This Is a spiritual ideal, and is evidently 
a higher ideal of ethics; seeing that absolute unselfishness is 
the characteristic feature of the conduct demanded by it, 
we may call it the ‘disinterested ideaT. 

We have seen that both these ideals of morality are 
considered to be permissible in the philosophy of conduct, as 
taught by iS'ri Krishna. The lower intellectual ideal is the one 
that is more commonly in vogue ; the higher spiritual ideal is 
harder to follow in practice, and is therefore much less in 
vogue* Nevcrtheles*, the knowing aspirant, with adequate 
power of self-control, will make no mistake in his choice 
of the path that is fitted to lead to the goal of God- 
attainment and the everlasting freedom of the soul. In so 
summarising the contents of the eighth chapter of the Qitd, I 
hope I have made clear to you the course of thought 
which runs though it. 

Yamunacharya’s QUartimsav graha gives in one sloka the 
main point* of the teaching contained in it. Please permit me 
to read to you that sioka, and translate it thus. — 

“The varieties relating to the things that are to 
be known and to be adopted by those (persons) who 
seek lordship, the true nature of the indestructible and 
(ultimate) refuge in God, are mentioned in the eighth 
(chapter).’’ 

In the introductory part of w.ll-recognised and 
authoritative commentary on this chapter, we find it 
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stated that tho*?e who seek refuge in God with a view to attain 
freedom from re-birth, are naturally apt to be interested 
in the three initial questions, which, in order, appertain to the 
Brahman^ to vhe sou! and t > It is further stated there 

that tho;e who seek lordship., that is, the seekers of wealth 
and power and prosperity} are stmilatly apt to be interested in 
the two questions, which} in order, relate to matter and 
divinity* The seeker of lordddp, the seeker of soul-salvation 
and God-attainment *^nd also the seeker of the tine nature of 
the indestrucriblc —all tbese three —are apt, we arc also told 
there, to be interestad in the two questions, which respectively 
relate wor the intfinsie. essence of religion and 

to h)v Gji t' he k'iown and remembered at the time 
of deati*. and depart, uce from life* 

In this way, tlte seven questions, with which the chapter 
commences, ard the answers to which make up its contents, 
are all s -own to be included within the scope of its 
summary as given by Yamunachacya. He also must have had 
the seven initial questions in mindj when he gave out hi'* 
summary of the chapter. The special point to be noted in his 
summary is the appropriate division of the questions, and 
their attribution to three dWFecent kir^ds of aspirants. 

CHAPTER TX. 

xl 

To-'day we begin the study of the ninth chapter. In the 
way of ansveering sev'en very important initial questionsi the 
eighth chapter^ as you aware, dealt with certain funda- 
mental problem? of philosophy and religion, such as the 
problems of matter, energy, soul and God, and God-nature 
and God'wocshtp and Go 1 -attainment* As related to the 
consideration of these problems, the Saiikhya view of creation 
and its cyclic process:*^ of evolution and involution had to be 
taken note of; and an attempt to understand aright the 
true meaning of the two paths, known as dkHmdli-?ndfga and 
mrehiradi-marga , — paths of the soul^s departure after death,— 
had also to be made by us. This ninth chapter particularly 
treats of the peculiar and supreme greatness of God, of His 
undiminished divinity in His incarnation as man, and of the 
special value of lovis^g devotion to God as a means of 
God- attainment. After we finish its study, we shall of course 
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tty to obtain a comprehensive view of ail its contents. What 
we have now to do is to begin to study it. So let me begin.' — 

g ^ I 

^rw ?T^Rwr JTt«F?T^sg«Trg ii 

?:r3riiRir ^rFsrg^ i 

sr^i^rsnT^ ^5JT3tr?Tq^ it 

«rsjr:g^YTRr: q’=i:?cr'T i 

?Tr n 

.^RI KRISHNA SAID;- 

1. To you, who are without envy, I shall teach 
this most secret ‘ knowledge as associated with its 
practical application, on knowing which you will be 
freed from what is inauspicious. 

2. This is a royal learning, a royal mystery, 
holy and highest; it is capable of being ascertained by 
direct personal experience; is accordant with virtue; 
is very easy to be worked out (in practice); and is 
incapable of becoming (ever) exhausted. 

3. Persons, who have no faith in this dharma, 
persist, without attaining Me, in living on in the 
mortal path of samsnra, <) (Arjuna) Toiler of foes! 

It is worth noting that #5?ri Krishna Himself begins 
the teaching in this chapter. It must be clearly a natural 
continuation of the previous chapter, the concluding portion 
whereof is also in the language of Sri Krishtna. In regard to 
the contents of this ninth chaptcti one of the welhknown 
commentators remarks that, after having, in the previous 
chapter, shown that all religious aspirants fall within 
three classes according to the nature of their aspirations, this 
chapter gives briefly a description o5> the peculiar greatness 
of God) and then deals with bnakti or loving devotion as 
a means of worshipping God so as to secure soul^galvation and 

B.O-II-23. 
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God--attainment. It may» accordingly, be said to be a chapter 
which is mainly concerned with the teaching of bhakthyoga^ 
We have already seen that, according to the general consensus 
of opinion of the various authoritative commentators on the 
Ql 3, karma — work, jiuina — wisdom, bhakti — loving devotion to 
God, and /5fa{7atti-“se!f-surrender to God, are all held to be 
good and worthy means to enable us to live the unselfish life 
and thereby attain soul -‘salvation. In facti it is known to all 
serious and impartial students of the QHd that it teaches the 
three yogas or systems of realisation and attainment, which 
arc in fact sy ^tem^ of Go l-worship, known as kanna-yoga — 
the system of work, jnineg y.>ga — the system of wisdom, and 
bhakti-yoga — the sysrem of loving devotion, there being no 
such thing as prapatti-y evidently for the reason that 
prapattif which is absolute self -surrender to God, has to be 
looked upon as an exalted form of bkakti. 

In the course of oar study of the six chapters of the 
Qltdt our attention wa^ drawn largely to karma-yoga and 
jadiia-yogctt to how work and wisdom may be made to become 
worship, each in its own way; in tho>e chapters there are 
only paSssing references to bkakti-yoga^ We are now favoured 
with its fuller exposition here in the ninth chapter of the Q%td\ 
we may well say that the teaching of bhakti- yoga is its main 
object^ That ir is so, is fully borne out by the fact, that the 
^most secret knowledge’ as well as ‘the royal learning' and the 
^royal mysreryh mentioned in chis very context, is said to be a 
dha ma, that is, to be a duty which ought to be accepted and 
performed* 1 have already indicated to you that some other 
things are also found dealt wdth in rhih chapfer? than the wor- 
ship of God through loving devotion directed exclusively and 
incessantly to Hins: we shall see, as we proceed, that w’e are in 
addition taught therein about the greatness of God and about 
His undiminished divinity even when He becomes incarnate as 
man* but these things do not constitute the principal topic of 
the chapter, and neither of them can in any sense be construed 
to form a duty. Therefore, the thing, to which Arjuna’s 
attention is pointedly drawn by Sri Kriifhna here at the very 
commencement of the chapter, must be bhakii-yoga* 

Before we try to understand its charac^^eristics, as given by 
^rl Krishna in the stanzas which we are now studying, it is 
necessary to note tiiat Arjuna is considered to be fit* to receive 
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the teaching regarding the duty of divine devotion on account 
of his freedom from envv. We can easily see that the teaching is 
held to be very important, because it is spoken of as the most 
secret knowledge and a:3 a royal learning and a royal mystery ; 
and to receive such an important teaching, the disciple’s 
freedom from envy appears to be held as an inevitable 
re<4uisiie* It seems to be further obvious that the greater the 
Importance of the teaching that is offered, the greater must be 
the disciple^s freedom from envy. When going through the 
concluding part of rliC third and the commence rnent of 
the fourth chapter, we saw, as many of you may remember, 
why it is really necessarv for the ideal disciple to be free from 
envy. I now take the liberty of drawing your attmtion to it. 
In Sanskrit, asuyd or envy is explained to be parotkurshdsa- 
hishnutvam^ which means one’s unvviMiagness to put up with the 
superiority of others. The disciple, to whom the superiority 
of his teacher is insufferable, caniiot su«*ely have much faith in 
the value of his teaching. The mind of such a dixiple is 
prone to underestimaie the worthiness of truth itself To 
teach him truth is tlierefore even wor:^e than casting pearls 
before swine, which do not estimate the pearls at all: they 
neither underestimate nor overestimate# and the blame which 
attaches to them, is that they cannot appreciate the pearls* 
To be in a worthily receptive mood, the mind of the disciple 
should be completely free from envy if\ relation to the teacher. 
Let it be observed that it was ordinary demand that 
was made upon the faith of Arjuna in respect of the superiority 
of his teacher; he had to see God Himself in Krishijia* 


Some of the important chatacteriudes of bhakti-yoga are 
given in theic s tans is; and we shall now take them up for 
examination and expianatioa. The hist thing, which ia said 
of it, is that, on knowing itj the aspirant becomes free from 
what is inauspicious It has to be remembered that here 
knowing the bhakii- yoga implies the piaccice of it also for 
this Tnost secret; knowledge is taugnt to Arjuna ‘as associated 
with its practical application’. Accordingly, on understanding 
bliAkti-yog^i and putting it well into practice, the aspirant 
becomes tree from the inauspicious thing* What is this inaus* 
picious thing ? It has been geacraUy interpreted to be 
samsdrai the unending chain at recurring re-births and 
re*deaths, to which the soul is subjcct^whe^n in materiai bondage. 
The subjection of the soul to re-oirths aad re-deaths prevents 
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it from knowlr^g itself as it is, and stands in the way of 
its becoming blessed with final freedom and God-atttinmen t 
That is why samsdra is inauspicious; and bhakti-yoga^ being an 
effective means for securing self-realisation and God- 
realisation and God'attainment, enables the aspirant to become 
free from the inauspicious samsdra* We should not, however, 
fail to observe in this connection that the statement, that the 
knowledge and practice of bkakti-yoga enables the aspirant to 
be freed front what is inauspicious, may al^o be quite justifiably 
Interpreted to mean that the knowing aspirant is never troubled 
by anything that is inauspicious* 

The next point we have to note and explain is that 
bhakti -yoga, which is said to be royal as a Ic'^tning and as 
a mystery, is ®hoIy% It is royal in the sense that it i? of great 
value and importance. Let us try to understand w iiy U is said 
to be ‘holy** Since the underlying emotion on which bhakti 
rests is love, the aspirant, who adopts bhakti-yoga as his 
means for securing souhsalvation and God-attainment, 
has particularly to cultivate the feeling of love in his heart* It 
cannot be unknawm to you that the feeling of love has a lower 
and also a higher form. Lovei in its animal aspect, is lower; 
in its ethical aspect, it is higher in form* Animal 
love tends to encourage selfishness and sensuality ; 
it is in fact based upon them, and is therefore 
impure and unholy. But ethical love has self-effacement, and 
aervice for its foundation; it encourages unselfishness and 
charity of heart, and is therefore pure and holy. The object and 
also the motive of the love have to be taken into consideration 
In determining the purity or impurity of love. The love 
demanded by bhakti -yoga, has for its object God Himself; and 
the mdtive of that love is, as wc know, the securing of soul- 
salvation and God-attainmeut. The aspirant himself may not, 
on occasions, be aware of this mocivcj seeing that the best 
devotee is he to whom devotion to God is an end in itself. In 
any case, both soul-salvation anvi God-attainment result from 
the love that is intimately associated with bhakti-yoga* It 
cannot be hard to see why love of this kind makes bhakti-yoga 
holy. Indeed it is not only holy, but also hallowing. 

The next characteristic of bhakti-yoga, which we have to 
examine and understand, is found in the statement that it is 
the ‘highest’. Hvideptly ,rhe idea intended to be conveyed by it 
is that, among the yogas or systems of God -worship taught 
in the Qitd, the system known as bhakii’^yoga is the best. It is 
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accordirtgly held to be superior to karma-yoga and jnftna-ycga^ 
which are f as yoir have been taughtitwo other systems of God, 
worship and means for the securing of soul-salvation and God- 
attainment* Seeing that each of them is fully effective in 
securing the object in viewf the determination ®f their compa- 
rative merit is not quite easy. We have to make sure before- 
hand of what the criterion of superiority is in relation to the 
case under examination : only then we shall be in a position 
to find out which of these three systems of God-worship is 
the best. Certain authoritative exponents of bhaktt-yoga have 
declared that its supremacy is due to what may he spoken of 
as the universality of its availability. According to them, the 
greater the availability of a system of God-worship is to the 
aspirants, the greater must be its value and worthiness. Hera 
we have the required criterion J and in applying it to the case 
of bhakti-yoga, the most noteworthy point is that it 
requires no particular adhikdrws or specially fitted persons to 
adopt it- 

In the case of karma-yoga, and ana- yoga, each of them 
needs for its adoption its own adhikdrins^ We learnt long ago 
that karma-yoga may represent either the ritualistic life of 
works or the life of disinterested duty duly done for its own 
sake. According to our sacred laws> the life of Vedic ritualism 
is not equally open to all; it is closed against w^omen and 
6’fidras and inferior twice-born men* The disinterested life of 
duty is possible, only when the worker is entirely free from 
attachment to the fruit of his work* It requires strong will- 
power t# command such non-attachment ; and they are not 
many, who have the strong will# Accordingly, karma-yoga is 
available only to some elite. Similarly, jmina-yoga also requires 
its chosen elite; and the pewei of mind, needed to acquire the 
wisdom of jfidna-yoga, is known to belong more to the few 
than to the many. Therefotej the aspirants, to vvhom karma- 
yoga and-jnana-yoga arc appropriate and suitably availahle» arc 
limited in number. But, in regard to bhakii-yoga, the aspirants 
are under no such limitation, since it is equally possible for all 
to love : the statement, that it requires no particular adliikd- 
rinsy means really that all are suitable adhikdrins, in relation to 
it. The universality of its availability is thus evident, and so 
its supremacy may well be taken to be proved* 

Moreover, bhakti-ygoa is 'captfblc of being ascertained by 
direct personal cxpcrience\ This implies that its efficacy as a 
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means of soul-^salvation and God — ^attainment may be 
demonstrated to be true with the aid of the loving 
devotee^s ordinary personal experience itself. Such a thing is 
not possible in the case of kurma-yoga and jndna-yoga» We 
may well believe— “indeed we are bound to believe --that the 
absolute unselfishness, which is involved in the life of 
disinterested duty duly done, is fully competent to bestow the 
blessing of soul-salvation and God-attainment on the 
successful aspirant. Nevertheless, in his life here upon the 
earth, neither self-^realisation nor God-realisation need ever 
form a part of bis personal experience. That, after death, 
he obtains the final deliverance fronvthe bondage of sarnsdrat 
and thereby finds his ultimate and eternal home of everlasting 
bliss in God, cannot be doubted at all. But this is a very 
different thing from his obtaining self realisation and God- 
realisation as a part of ordinary personal experience in 
life* In the case of indna-yoga<, the successful aspirant obtains 
l>oth self-reaiisation and God-realisation, as we have already 
learnt* It has, however, to be observed that they do not form 
part of his ordinary experience, since he obtains them in that 
peculiar psychological condition of trance called samadki, 
wherein the di.stinction betvveen subject and object is caused to 
disappear altogether* The realisations derived from jndna- 
yoga arc accordingly peculiar and extraordinary* To bhakii-- 
yoga alone belongs the credit of giving rise to these realisations 
as a part of the ordinary experience of the successful aspirant. 
How it does so, we have to see* 


I am sure it is evident to you that that higher form 
of love, Vvlvicli vve made out to be holy and hallowing, is based 
upon complet e self-etfacemcnt -- upon tke total disappearance 
of the self of the lover in relation to the beloved, the effaced 
self of the lover beingj as it were, absorbed in the self of the 
beloved- -Accordingly, the aspirant, who is a true and sincere 
lover of God, endeavours to identify himself with God* such 
an aspirant, in proceeding to efface his old self through 
the exercise of the love of God, acquires d' new self, which is 
ecstatically infilled with God, Tlie interise concentration of the 
love of the aspirai\t upon God gives to him what is in Sanskrit 
called camnayatdj that is, it makes him feel that his very 
essence consists of God. As this sense of God-consisted-ness, 
so to call it, grows and iiVcreases more and more in power and 
in volume in the heart of the aspiitnt, the conviction of ht$ 
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Identity with God becomes more and mote complete so that, in 
the endj he actually realises his oneness with God Both self - 
realisation and God-realisation underlie thi-^ realisation of 
oneness with God, which comes to the loving devotee ot God 
quite naturally as a part of his ordinafry experience* Thus is 
bkakti^yoga- the system of God-worship through loving devo' 
tion — ascerralned to be true and worthy, by means of the 
earnest devotee’s ordinary personal experience itself. 

Further, it is ‘accordant with virtueh In explaining this 
characteristic of bhaVii^yoga, a well known commentator 
remarks that in the world it has b-tcn observed to be, possible 
for a thing possessed of many excellent qualities to be licking 
in this quality of being accordant with virtue, and that such a 
defect is no: at all found to exist in this cas,e. As a matter of 
fact, many evil things are known to liave been praensed under 
the cover of the religion of love. We hear of such things 
taking place even now here and there* But true bhakti -y jga, 
when properly adopted, does not permit the devotee to stray 
away from the path of virtue* Wc have seen that the love, 
which is involved in this system of God-worship, is holy and 
hallowing ; and such love can never prompt the loving wor- 
shipper of God to do anything, which is unworthy and contrary 
to virtue. So, bhakti-yoga is accordant with virtue. 

Again, ‘it is very easy to be worked out (in practice)’: the 
exact translation of the Satuskrit expression given in the 
context is — ‘very easy to doh I believe the mcanitig is better 
brought out by my translationf although it is not ejuite exact 
and literal. What is evidently intended to be conveyed is that 
the practice of hhakti-yoga is much easier than that of the 
other two well known systems of God worship. is this really 
so? Let us look into the matter somewhat closely and see if 
It is so* In relation to kurma yoga^ it has to be remarked that 
the tendency to be attached to the fruit of one’s own work is 
natural and generally very strong. This tendency has to be 
resisted and overcome with the aid of a strong opposing will 
by all such aspirants as desire to achieve success in the practice 
of that system of God worship which is founded upon unselfish 
work and disinterested duty. Here, a strong natural tendency 
has to be inhibited, as they say. Similarly, in the case of 
jndna-yogd also, the strong natural teffdency of the common 
man in favour of selfishr^ess and sensuality has to be inhibited* 
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What Is, however, required in the case of bhakti-yoga is that 
love, which is also a natural tendency, is not tobe inhibited 
but to be guided and controlled. So much is certainly clear to 
all or us And who, among us, does not know that the aroceas 
of inhibiting a natural tendency is always harder than the 
process of guiding and controlling such a tendency? 
Accordingly, bhakti-yoga is ‘very easy to do’; that is it is 
very easy to be worked out in practice* * 


Lastly, it is said to be ‘incapable of becoming (eyerl 
exhausted . You must have yourself seen that, to the lovln. 
devotee, the love of God, which is involved in bhakti-yots^ u 
an end in itse.t, not simply a means for an end. A thing, whirh 
IS only a means to an end, ceases to be of value as soon as th^ 
end is accomplished; it then becomes exhausted. To th 
devotee, who is an earnest and sincere lover of God there * 
always a joy in the exercise of his feeling of love in relaH«.^ 
God. Indeed, his delight in God-love may even make him 
think lightly of God-attainment. An eminent teacher of 
bhakti, which is God-ward love, once remarked— ‘I would 
rather be an ant and go on tasting sugar, than become sugar 
myself. Being thus a means to an end and also an end 
In itself, bhakti.yoga is incapable of becoming ever exhausted. 


The various characteristics of bhakti-yoga, as given in the 
stanias under consideration, have all now been examined and 
explained. Although it is possessed of such excellent 
characteristics, still some persons may have no faith in it. It 
is to be expected, as a matter of course, that those, who have 
nofaith in it, will not adopt it in life as a means to secure 
God-attainment. As they thus fail to secure God-attainment 
their souls are apt to persist in the bondage of samsara and be’ 
subject to recurring re-births and re-deaths. This is how 
they ‘go on living in the mortal path of samsSra*. 


Let us now proceed to study the next three stanzas, 
which deal with the peculiar greatness of God; — 

»WT ^ | 

si ^ \\ „ ^ „ 

•I ^ JTcwrisr ^ i 

^ WJTTf JTT II 
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4. The whole of this world is pervaded by Me> 
whose form is not manifest. All beings abide in Me; 
and I do not abide in them. 

' . Again^ the beings do not abide in Me. Look 
at My lordly power! 1 am the upholder of (all) beings; 
and 1 do not abide in the beings: My will brings beings 
into existence. 

6. Bear in miad that, in whatsoever manner the 
air which ever abides in the atmosphere, moves every- 
where and is (unboundedly I great, in that same manner 
all beings abide in Me. 

This description of the grcvitncss of God is 
evidently intended to enable u; to see how He is both 
immanent and crans»?endcnt at the same time} and what 
cannot fail to strike the attentive student first, in the context# 
is the simultaneous postulation of contradictory characteristics 
in relation to God- It is apt to appear to many that immanence 
and transcendence contradict each ocher. Many profound 
philosophical thinkers are known to have expressed the 
opinion that the peculiarity in the greatness of God consists in 
His description having to be made up of contradictory 
characteristics. in any case, on understanding the whole 
aright# the contradictions in the description disappear- 
Therefore/ they are only apparent and do not in any 
way affect the correctness of the description. Here# we are 
told that God pervades the whole of tiiis world, and that yet 
He does not abide in the beings in the world. This is the 
first contradiction to be expiamel* Then again we are told 
that ail beings abide, in God, and that at the same time the 
beings do not abide in Him. 

A little thought wdl make ic clear chat the key for 
the explanation of these apparent contradictiem » is to he found 
in the fact that the form of God, isj~le jjervades the whole of 
the warld# is declared to be not manifest. By this, we arc 
distinctly taught that God is a spirit in reality, and chat 
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accordingly the manner of Hfs pervasion of the world must be 
different from that of the pervasion of one material substance 
by another. When, for instance, a piece of blotting paper Is 
pervaded by ink, the paper >s seen to b* the container of the 
ink: in other words, the if k is in the paper- By being in the 
paper thusi the ink has its scope of existence limited by 
the paper. In respect of the relation of container and 
contained as between two materia! substances, it is always the 
case that the container limits the scope of existence of 
the contained, so that it is never possible for the contained to 
transcend the bounds iinpo ed on it by the container* Where* 
however* this same relation of container and contained 
happens to be between a material being and the divine 
spiritual essence* it is easily possible for the contained spirit to 
transcend the bounds of the containing material being* God 
abides in all beings, because He pervades them- G r- >es not 
abide in beings, because He, being a spirit, trartsceiMs them and 
is incapable of being limited by them. Such is* according to 
me, the explanation of the tirst apparent seif 'contradiction in 
the description of God, to which we have now been paying our 
attention 

The next apparent self— contra diet ioru which has to 

be explained is in our having been told that all beings abide in 
God, and that* at the same time, the beings do not abide in 
God- Here God is the container* and the beings are the things 
contained* Although it is so, we are not entitled to conceive 
that God holds within Himself all the beings in the world 
in the manner in which a bag, for instance, holds within Itself 
alt its material contents- The reason for this is, because we 
are told in this very context that* ‘in whatsoever manner the 
air* which ever abides in the atmosphere, moves everywhere 
and is (unbeundedlyf great, in that same manner all beings 
abide in Me*. From this illustration, we have to learn that 
the abidance of the beings in God imposes no limitation 
upon them, and that neither their individuality nor their 
freedom is affected unfavourably by such abidance in God. 
Since Sri-Kvishi^a says — ^ I am the upholder ot all beings , we 
arc logically bound to come to the conclusion chat all beings do 
abide in God: and since again, unlike the abidance of one 
material .substance witlyn another material substance, tbis 
abidance of all beings in God imposes no limitation upon 
them and produces no alteration of any kind in their 
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individuality or freedom, it may well be assumed that they do 
not abide in God; what we have to note here is that, so far as 
the belngii themselves are concernedt there is practically 
no difference between their abiding in God and not abiding in 
God- Accordingly, it seems to be true to say that all beings 
abide in God and yet at the same time do not abide in God. 

This is the explanation I offer in relation to the 
second self -contradictory statement involved in the description 
of the peculiar greatness of God as given here. Before 
proceeding further, it is desirable lo note that our close and 
careful examination of these apparent self contradictions 
in the characterisation of God has so far revealed to us 
the essential spiritualitv of His divine nature, His all— pervasive 
immanence in the universe and Hi:; unbouruLd and illimitable 
transcendence; it has also brought to Hgh»- the imp, rrant fact 
the He is tke one support of the whole universe. 

We are told further that God is the one ultimate source 
of the universe- Krishna says positively — ‘ My will brings 

beings into existence’* accordingly, it is because God willed 
that there should be a world, we have the world with all 
its variety of beings. What I have translated as ‘My will’ is 
mama cVina in the original Sanskrit; some may d®ubt the 
accuracy of the tran slation- The expression df ruin has more 
than one meaning, and one of its meanings denote 5 the mind. 
Adopting that meaning here, we arc led to learn th ac it is the 
mind of God which brings beings into existence. Evidently 
because the mind works through the will one of our authori- 
tative commentators has interpreted dtman as the will in 
the mind- This interpretation is very reasonable and deserves 
to be accepted. Since the will of God has brought all beings 
into existcncct God Himself has to be taken to he the 
one ultimate source of the universe. 

The way in which I have expressed myseif, docs not, i 
believe) give you room to think that, in pointing out God to be 
the ultimate source of the universe, 1 am identifying Him with 
prakriti, which> as you know, is that primordial undifferentiated 
matter— stuffy wherefrom, according to our Sankhya system of 
philosophy, al! the various kinds of matter and material beings 
in the universe are naturally evolved The creation and dis- 
solution of the universe are explained by this system of Hindu 
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phflosopV y af being due to the process o/evolntldn and fnvolu- 
tioDi which tnaUrt'i undergoes of its ow^ accord. In conse- 
quence of this self ufficiency predicated of prakri i, the SaA- 
khya system is generally declared to be an atheistic system- In 
the const ucfion of its cosmic scheme, there is no place for 
God ; the postulation of God is indeed not needed by it- Can 
unconscious, imlcnowm^ prakrtti be self-sufficient in this manner^ 
Seeing that it fails to account for consciousness itself? itssclf 
sufficiency is a mere assamprion, wldch cannot be logically 
established Con lequen tlv, the Vtdan^a maintains that the 
power of prakriti proceeds from Go.i* who, being immanent in 
it, impels and gui des its processes of evolurion and involution. 
To make the point clear regarding the inadequacy of 
prakriti to be self-sufficient, it may be said tliat what clay 
is in the hands of the potter, that is prakri i in the hands 
of God. It can be no more; independently of Him, it is wholly 
powerless. God is the one centre of power in the universe; all 
power belongs to Him. proceeds out of Him, and goes back to 
Him. As the one centre of power in the univer&c, He is 
the one ultimate sour e of the universe. 

In saying this# we surely do not identify God with prakriti. 
It is quite as absurd to identify God with prakriti, as it would 
be to identify the potter with the clay. When our aim 
is to understand the supremacy of the peculiar greatness of 
God as well as we can, there is certainly no wisdom in bringing 
Him down so to say, to the level of matter, by identifying Him 
with prakriti, In r,:al'tv, God is the master of piakriti, which 
is cntiicly subordinate to Hi?n. It is an important feature of 
His greatness that He is master of prakriti, and that, as such. 
He impels, controls and guides all its operations and activities 
Immediately* the universe proceed i from prakriti : but ulti^ 
mately, it proce ds from Gnd. The next four stanzas ii 
the Bhit^avadgiui n ake thi.s point clear ; and let us nc' 
study them. 
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7. At the conclusion of the fca!f?di,all beings, O 
Arjuna, resort to My prakriti : at the commencement 
of the k ilpa. I send them out again. 

8. Utilising My own prakriti^ I again and again 
send out from the control of prakyiu the whole ot 
this collection of beings, which is helplessly 
powerless. 

9. And, O Arjuna, these actions (of Mine) do not 
bind Me, who am sitting (still) like an indifferent 
person and am unattached to the activities. 

10 With Me, as the superintending overlord, 
prakrUi gives bifth to the world with (all its) moveable 
and* immoveable (beings). Indeed, owing to this 
(same) cause, O Arjtma, the world undergoes (its) 
tranformations. 

These stanzas brinet to light cle-irly the Vedantic 
conception of tlie relation of God to prakrin', and we have to 
try and understand what they teach. The very first stanza 
tells us that pra'<riti belongs to G>>h and tlnir rhe work 
involved in the processes v:>f universal creation and dissolution? 
which rake place cyclically time afier time, is not effected by 
prakriti of its own accord, as maintained by the Sarikhya 
philosophy, but is in fact performed by God- You are 
probably aware that the commonly current Hindu theory 
regarding universal creation and dissolution is given in the 
Purdnas, and happens to be the result rT a combination of the 
Sankhya doctrine of evolution and involution with the 
calculation of the long and recurring periods of time known by 
the name of kalpa to Hindu astronomers. Their astronomy 
is geocentric; and, withoiit going into details. I may say that, 
according to them, the kalpais a period cf 4^S20,OOOtOOO years. 
The duration of this period is determined by the consideration 
that, at its commencement, all the planets and their nodes and 
apogees have to be at the same pos iiion In the celestial sphere* 
It is said that, if you imagine a tightly drawn thread to 
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be attached at one end to the first point of the zodiacal cJfcle, 
and at the other end to the centre of the earth theUf at the 
commencement of each kalpa, the planets and their nodes and 
apogees would become so arranged as to appear to be strung on 
that thread in the order of their distance from the earth. 

The first day of the kalpa is therefore conceived to be the 
day on which they* as it were, start in their race, it is the day 
of creation: and^ according to the calculation based upon the 
data given in all Indian astronomical work*» it takes them 
4,$Wfi00fi00 years to come to line again at the same point in 
the same manner. Sia~c* rhe conclusion of one necessarily 

coincides wi h rhe co n •aencemcint of the next kaXp i, and since 
again the work of universal creation and the work of universal 
dissolution cannot evidently be conducted concurrently 
side by side owing to their t\ntithetical characters it has been 
declared that kalpas are divisible into two classes, as those of 
creation and those of dissolution* and that each kalpa of 
creation Is followed by a kalpa of dissolution, which is, in its 
turn* followed by a kalpa of creation* Accordingly, at the 
conclusion of a kalpa of dissolution, all beings resort to 
prakriii which belongs to God: and, at the commencement of 
the next Lilpa* which is a kcitpa of creation, God sends out 
those beings again. Thus, universal creation and universal 
dissolution fallow each other continuously in regular order; 
and prakriti, which belongs to God, is under the complete 
control of Godj so that* whatever work prakriti is conceived 
to do, is ultimately done by God Himself, The kalpa of 
creation is called srishii-kalpay and the kalpa of dissolucion 
prsilaya kalpa » in Sanskrit* 

What happens to the beings in the univecsej when, at the 
end of a pralaya-kalpat they resort the prakriti of God ‘ Why 
does God send them out again at the beginning of the 
next srishii-kalpa ? 1 believe we may answer these questions 

with the aid of the next stanza, which, as you know, is the 
second one among the four stanzas we are now studying. 
When a pralaya or universal dissolution takes places all beings 
resort to prakfiti ; that is, they all become subject to the 
control of prakriti and arc reduced to a condition of 
helplessness and powerlessness: with a view to free them from 
this subjection and this abject powerlcssness* God sends out 
into creation the whole collection of all beings: and to do this, 
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He utilises His own prakriti. The idea evidently is that, at the 
time of universal dissolution, all embodied beings become 

disembodied owing to their embodiments also getting 

dissolved. But this forced disembodiment is not like that 
other disembodiment of beings, which is the fote'-runner, so to 
say, of their final deliverance from the bondage of matter* 
This forced disembodiment is no preparation for soul salvation 5 
it simply disorganizes the beings and the disroganised and 
disembodied beings have, in consequence, their material 

bondage pres:ied upon them more than ever, and 
become, as it were, so closely entangled in the meshes of 

prakfiti as to be wholly unable to get out of it of their 
own accord* To enable them to rise above this condition of 
hopeless powerlessne s and abject subjection to the vji^ntrol of 
prcikrtti, it is necessary to re organise them and make 
them into beings once again* This is the work which God 
does in every snshti-kal pa : and for this purpose of re organi- 
sing the disorganised beings, He very naturally utilises His 
own prakfiti* It must now be clear to >ou how, at the 
commencement of the kalpa, He sends out the b ings again, 
and how, utilising His ovi^n prakniiy He again and again 
sends out from the control of prakri i the whole of this 
collection of beings, whicli is helplessly powerless. 

The next stanza tells us what the kind of responsibility is* 
which God has chosen to take upon himself w in respect of this 
work of re-organising the disorganised beings wrth a view 
to enable them to play their part in the created world. 
To understand this stanza aright, w^e liave to bear in mind that 
the law of karnxais a law of ab:-olute justice, a law> which is 
universal and inexorable. It comes out according to that law 
that all beings in the universe are what they are, because they 
have made themselves so. The work we do and the life wc 
live, from time to time in re-'incarnation after re incarnationi 
always act as determining factors in moulding the condition of 
our current life- in other words, we reap what w^e sow. In 
fact, each one of ifs is inevitably foimcd and fashioned by Ids 
or her owm karma* 

The justice of a law like this is self-evident and altogether 
unquestionable; and the very absoluteness of its justice bestows 
on it the title to be a universal l^w. ^ What is meant by 
a universal law is a law whi«h operates effectively at all times* 
and in all places, and in relation to all beings; time, place and 
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cirumstances have no power to limit in any way the operation 
of such a law» The law cf karma is a universal law in 
this sense; and no exceptio» can be admitted in relation to it ; 
Almighty Gcd Himseif will not choose to go against it* It is 
an inexorable law in the sense that it is irrevocable and 
unalterable. 

God is the promulgator of this great law of universal 
justice ; and the authority* which enables it to be unfailingly 
effective, is derived from Him. Nevertheless, even He cannot 
revoke it without stultifying Himself As a matter of fa ct, 
He will not revoke it- Therefore, when, at the end of a kalpa 
of dissolution a;nd the beginning of a kaipa of creation, all the 
the various disorganised beings become re-organised and 
re-r>baped> each of them has its org>nisation and embodiment 
determined by its own karma* So far as this work of the re- 
embodiment and rc-orga nisation of beings at the time of crea^ 
tion is concerned, it may well be said tliit God is sitting still 
like in indifferent person and is unattached to the activities, 
while the work itself keeps going on according to the law 
of karma* And yet, it is God, who, utilising His own prakriti, 
sends out again and again from the -control of prakriti 
the whole collection of helpless and powerless baings : and it is 
to Him that all beings are made to resort at the time of 
dissolution. 

Since He is an unattached worker, these actions of His do 
not bind Him. As I have pointed out to you more than once, 
it is a well known \J pdnishadic teaching that work does 
nor cling to the unattached worker* It may also be said here 
that, since God is God, work cannot cling to Him* Nothing 
can impo-e any limitation upon Him* A commentator tells us 
that, in the manner in which the warer on the locus leaf is on 
the leaf and yet does not avihete to it, in that same 
manner, karma does not cling to the unattached worker* In 
relation to the work of aniv»er.>al creation and universal dis- 
solution* God has been seen to be both worker and inditferent 
onlooker. 

To conceive Him as such is not quite easy to mPst of us * 
and His relation to pruk/Hti is described In the next stanza, to 
enable us to comprehend Him as well as we may* In it, we are 
told that God is the adhyaksha or superintending overlord in 
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relation to prakritL A a the superintending; overlord of 
prakritiy He is ultimately responsible for all the work which 
prakriti does ; He is the worker. In His capacity as the 
superintending overlord. He does not directly determine the 
existing variety tn the nature and condition of the created 
beings: this variety is allowed to be determined by their karma: 
hence, He is a mere onlooker. Variety in the nature and 
condition of created beings implies inequality in relation to 
them; to most minds, inequality speMs injustice; ^ind in the 
infliction of injustice? cruelty is ever involved. Because God is 
a mere onlooker as creator^ it is possible for Him to be 
free from the imputation of injustice and cruelty arising from 
the inequality that is current in creation. This also is pointed 
out by the comn-tentators in their explanation of the 
statement — “ These actions (of Mine) do not bind Me'^ We 
thus learn that, owing to the fact that God is just and kind. 
He acts as an indifferent onlooker in relation to the work 
of creation. 

I do not know how far my explanation of why and how 
God is both worker and indifferent onlooker in relation to the 
work of creation? is. satisfactory to you* I, however, feel 
assured from my past experience that you will gladly accept tt 
to the extent to which you find it worthy of acceptance. Wt 
have so far endeavoured to understand the statement that, 
with God as the superintending overlord, pfakriti gives birth 
to the world with al! it> moveable and immoveable beings : it 
now remains for us to vsee what the meaning is of the further 
statement, that owing to this same cause, the world u iJcrgoes 
its transformations. This same cause here indicates the cause 
that God is tlie superintending overlord, in relation to 
prakriii : and the transformations of the world denote the 
evolution and involution of prakriii. You know that the 
former of these two processes is associated with univer^.i! crea- 
tion and the latter with universal dissolution. Accordingly, 
this further statement means that God is the ultimate agent, 
not only in relation to the work of universal creation, but also 
in relation to the work of universal dissolution* It is worthy 
of note that in the last of the four stanzas, the study of which 
we are now concluding, the word jagutt meaning the ‘ world ^ 
occurs only once, and that? nevertheless, the stanza has had 
to be interpreted) as if it occurred tvwce tiherein* This kind 
of construction by the use of implication is deemed co be 
passably normal in Sanskrit syntax. 
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Our work thh morning has enabled us to learn that 
the ninth chapteri the study of which we began to-“dav» deals 
with bhakti-yoga, or the system of God-worship which is based 
on loving devotion to God. We have seen what the note-- 
worthy characteristics of this system of God-worship are, and 
how it is speclallv valuable as a means for the securing of soul- 
salvation and God-atfainment* The peculiar greatness of 
podtwho is the object of bhahti-yoga, was made out to consist 
in His immanence and transcendence and essential spirituality. 
In His being the support of the universe and also the source of 
the universe* As the superintending overlord of prakriti, lie 
was ascertained to be the one ultimate centre of power in 
the universe* This peculiar greatness o f God, Sci Krishna 
attributed to Himselfi and pointedly drew the attention 
of Arjuna to it bv saying to him — ‘ Look at My sovereign 
power Sri Krishna probably suspected that -^rjuna was feel- 
ing in hl« inner heart that his own human friend and relation- 
great though undoubtedly he was — was too readily arrogating 
to himself the attributes of God. It is very natural for such a 
feeling to arise under the circumstances . and when ic arises, ir 
Is apt to be betrayed by the face* Oa observing that Arjuna 
was evidently being troubled by want of faith in his heart in 
regard to the divinity of Krishna, it became necessary to 
instil faith into him by pointing out to him that, when God 
becomes incarnate as man, His divinity remains undiminished* 
Thii is the next subject wc have to deal wnth in this chapter- 

xli 

In our last class, 1 pointed out to you that the 
ninth chapter of the BhagavadgUa treats of hhakti-yoga. In 
addition to giving us a description of the nature and value of 
hhaktuyogat it deals with three important topics connected with 
it, namely, the peculiar and supreme greatne-^s of God, 
the undimmished divinity of God in His incarnation as man, 
and the special value of loving devotioiv to God as a tneans of 
soul-salvation and God-attainment- Our wo-rk in the last 
class partially dealt with the first of these topics. The second 
topic of the undiminished divinity of God in His incarnation 
as man» we have to take into consideration now. To Arjuna 
whose faith appeared* to be not strong enough to see 
God Himself in iSri Krish^ia who was his own familiar friend 
and human relation, iJ^riKyish^a went on to say as follows ; — 
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«T5Rrr5T^ WT iTr3»#t grgirrfs?^ i 

*7^ ^rr^TfnTTSf!^ jth » « ll « 

wtsrr^rr jitsT^JT^ort liV^^rrsTr fti%cngr: i 

?:r^r3irirri[ff %5r artreff wtfisjft fk?rr; h ii 

JT?:r?JTr5T^ wt qr^a sT^%JTrfsr?rr: i 

^grr ^T^JTs?i?fq[; n ii « 

11. Without knowing My supreme condition of 
existence, foolish persons disregard Me, who am the 
great lord (of all beings), and have assumed the human 
embodiment : 

1?- Senseless persons, who are dependent upon 
that deluding Nature, which is monstrous and also 
demoniacal, (persons^ whose hopes are in vain, whose 
works are in vain, and whose knowledge (also) is in 
vain. 

13. But the great souls, who are dependent upon 
that Nature that is divine, understand Me to be the 
indestructible source of beings, and then become so 
devoted to Me as to have their mind (bestowed) on 
none else. 

The first thing which is to be noted here is that the exami- 
nation of the syntax of chs eleventh .and the twelfth stanzas 
shows them to be made up of one sentence : and it is but right 
to interpret them nrcordingly They teU us that it is foolish 
persons, that disregard God who is the great lord of all beings, 
when He assumes cne human embodiment- You rray ask who 
tho.^e foolish persons are that disregard God in His human 
incarnation. I hey are persons, who are ignorant of the 
supreme condition oi God’s existence. It is hatd for them to 
know how the greatniess, power and supremacy of God may be 
found in a man, although he happens to be a human incarna- 
tion of God They cannot see that the assumption of the 
human body by God does not in the least mar the absolutenes 
of His power nnd perfection- They are therefore senseleas 
persons, owing to their inability to endetstand that, when God 
assumes the human embodiment, His divinity remains 
undiminished. 
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Thtir hopes arc said to he in vain- The hopes, mentioned 
V^ere, relate# of course, to the attainment of the supreme bliss 
of soul-salvation. You know that God assumes the human 
body and comes down to live as a man among men with the 
object of rendering protection to tl>e gooa, of dealing de- 
struction to wrong -doers, and of establishin;? righteousness 
firmly here upon the earth: and when, out of: common human 
ignorance^ the incarnate God-man is disregarded as a teacher# 
the foolish world of the time loses all chance of deriving any 
benefit from His omniscient wisdom and uidimited merciful- 
ness. How can they attain salvation, who disregard their own 
divine teacher ? Their hopes, in this matter, are certain to 
prove in vain* 

Their works are also said to be in vain- NV ' k nowing the 
supreme condition of God/s existence and not being able to 
recognise the undiminished divinity of the incarnate God-man, 
they are sure to find it hard to live the life of disinterested duty 
duly done, — the life of absolutely utisellish and unattached 
work* Those that do not understand how God may become 
man, and why He does actually assume the human embodi- 
rtient, — how can they realise that, itt all that man docs# the 
ultimate responsibility of true agency belongs to God / When 
we come to know that God can# and often does# become man 
fpr the good of the world, it becomes easy for us lo see that, 
in all that man does, God Hirriself works through man. There- 
fore our title is only to do work, but not to the fruit that 
accrues therefrom* God being the real worker, the fruit 
belongs to Him; it must be His, it is only by knowing this 
that we can securely lay the foundation of true unsclfishnei^i 
in our heart, by making over the ultimate agency of our 
work — whether it happens to be ritualistic or otherwise — to 
God, who is the real worker* For our work to be unselfish 
and disinterested, and so serve well as a means for the attain •- 
ment of the final emancipation of the soul from the bondage 
of mattert it is accordingly necessary for us to know the 
supreme condition of God's existence and also His undimi- 
ni.'hed divinity, when He becomes incarnate as man. It must 
now be evident to you that, in the ca^e of those, who are 
ignorant of these things, their works are also apt to be in vain. 

Moreover, their knowledge also is said to be in vain* 
They have been already declared to be senseless persons, as you 
are aware; and you will perhaps ask if it is possible for 
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senseless persons to be in possession of knowledge I am 
sure you all know the distinction between knowledge and 
wisdom* It is possible for a person to possess much knowledge 
and 1 ttle wisdom, A roan may know many things — things 
\I5CfuI as well as useless, things good and worthy as well as had 
and unworthy, things accordant with truth as well as not 
accordant witl* truth: and yet, in spite of all this knowledge, 
his life may not be accordant with truth and may not be 
directed towards the attainment of the supreme good. The 
fact, that so many of us so often know the better and do the 
worse, is enough to show that to possess knowledge is not the 
same thing as to possess wisdom: knowledge is in the mind, 
and vvisdoni works itself out in life. A man^s life may be said 
to he wisely lived, when it aims at the attainment of the 
highest good, and isj in all its details, fully accordant with 
truth. To make one^s life wise thus, no other knowledge 
avails, than the knowledge of the supreme condition of God’s 
existence, and the knowledge also of His undiminished divinity, 
when He becomes incarnate as man* This is evident in itself* 
and requires no proving: and hence all the weight of varied 
knowledge, possessed by a person, who is devoid of this vitally 
valuable knowledge? is also apt to prove in vain* 

These senseless persons, whose hopes and works and 
knowledge have been shown to be in vain? owe their senseless- 
ness, as we are told here, to their dependence upon that 
deluding Nature? w'hich is * monstrous * and also ‘ demoniacaT. 
You may remember that, in a previous chapter (VIh we 
were taught tliat, in relation to us, prakriti^ otherwise called 
rndya , is capable of proving ‘ divine ’ as well as ‘ demoniacar* 
When prahriii acts as a blinding wall and prevents us from 
perceiving God, who is above and beyond it, so as to make of 
us materialists and atheists, then it is ‘ demoniacaT. When? 
'however, it enables us to rise, as they say, from Nature to 
Nature’s God, and thus becomes a revealer of God? then it is 
‘divine’. That is what w»e learnt there. Here also the same 
distinction has to be borne in mii-jd. What I rruan is that 
praJeriii is in this manner functionally distinguishable only into 
two kinds, and that three kinds of it arc not intended «‘to be 
specified by iSVi Krishna. ‘ Demoniacal ' prakriti is also 
‘ monstrou* ^ at the same time ; owing to^the horribly wicked 
effect, which it produces always on the mind of certain 
unfortunate people, monstrosity is one of its necessary and 
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invariable characteristics* In fact, we have on the one hand 
the *demoniacal prakritU which is also ‘monstrous* at the 
same time ; and on the other hand, we have the prukritif 
which is ‘divine’. 

Of these two functionally distinguishable varieties of 
prakritU the ‘demoniacal ' variety is indeed deluding, inasmuch 
as it shuts oft the glory of truth from our vision and gives rise 
to wrong opinion ani false belief. It prevents people from 
knowing God and forces them to become materialists and 
atheists. Such is the deluuori which it causes How much 
misleading of thought and falsification of truth there in it, 
y ou can certainly judge for yourself* The serioumess of the 
delusion is proportionate to the harmfulness of the untruth 
which it foists upon us. The moral harm^ arising from the 
shutting off of God from ma i, is incalculable and immense* 
However, it is nor every one that can be imposed upon by 
‘demoniacal’ Nature. Weak-minded and spiritually vigourless 
peCsSons are more prone to be deluded than those who are 
strong-minded and spiritually vigorous. 

So wc ate told thatt in relation to great souls, Nature 
acts as ‘ divine*. You know that, when Nature is ‘divine’ 
and acts as ‘divine’, it proves to be a revealer of God to man. 
It is only when we are dependent upon ‘divine ’ Nature, that 
we can rise from Nature to Nature’s God* We shall do well 
to note that, in the process of rising from Nature to Nature’s 
God, logic compels us to come upon God as the Indestructible 
Source of Beings. What is called the design argument for the 
proof of God leads us to God almost along the same road, so as 
to compel u.s to apprehend Him as the Indestructible Source of 
Beings. When so apprehended, He has to be one and one only. 
Ekarnevddvitiyam Brahraa — the Biahman is one only, and is 
without a second. Otherw^ise the Brafinriari cannot be conceived 
as the ultimate source and centre of all power in the universe* 
Unless we are willing to grant that the source of the universe 
is the universe itself in some form or oti:)er, we are bound to 
see that that source is immaterial and immutable and immortal; 
that is, it has to be indestructible, while the world and all its 
material contents are destructible. 

There Is, accordingly, a marked uniqueness about God 
who is the Indestruotible'Source of Beings ; and this unique- 
ness of His makej it impossible for those, who are His sincere 
devotees, to bestow their mind on any one else* We may say 
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that all su-h devotees arc apt to f«l that nothing else than God 
deserves their attention. Consequently they become so devoted 
to God as to have their mind bestowed on none else It must be 
self-evident that devotees of this description, who are depend- 
ent upon the " divine ’ variety of Nature, will not disregard 
God, when He becomes incarnate as man. The undtminished 
divinity of God in His incarnation as man is always a well 
established fact to them- 

With a view to illustrate further the peculiar greatness of 
God, the way in which certain other kinds of devotees conceive 
and worship God is described in some of the following stanzas. 
The ver> next stanza, which we have to study, runs thus : — 

m ii ii v<i n 

14. Those, who are always (absorbed) in: yoga, 
worship Me with loving devotion, constantly singing 
praises of Me, putting forth endeavours with firm 
resolution, and bowing unto Me in reverence. 

It is clear that, in this stanza, we hai^e a description of the 
way, in which thoiCj who are always absorbed in yoga, worship 
God. Who are the nityx-yukias , whom we have denoted here 
as those that are always absoroed in y:>ga^^ It appears to me 
that, ro answer this question aright, we have to take into 
consideration the deiinition of yukta or the man of yoga, as 
given in an earlier chapter (VI. 9). Fhere we are told that 
‘that yogi??, whose nature is pleased and satisfied with 
knowledge and realisationj who is immoveably aloft and has 
conquered the sen,ses, and to whom a clod of earth, a stone and 
gold ate ail alike in value, is said to be truly the man of yog^l^ 
i remember having spoken of this kind of yukta as the man of 
accomplished yoga;^ and the nitya-yukta may therefore be said 
to be one who is always a person of accomplished yoga, it will 
be ©f help to you to bring to your mind now the comments I 
made at the time on this definition of yu/vta, the man 
of accomplished yoga. Dispassioa and non-attachment, lofty 
aloofness in spirit and the power to take delight in knowledge 
and realisation are evidentiy among * the most noteworthy 
characteristics of the man of accomplished yoga; and he, who 
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possesses the^'C ch^iracteristics always, is the mi^a-^uhiat 
Such a person worships God with loving devotion, as, in 
relation to him, hhakti-yoga happens to be the most appropriate 
system of God -worship His lofty aloofness in spirit obviouslv 
unfits him for the adoption of the other well known systems 
of God-worship, and his bhaktin that isj his God-love, 
makes itself manifest in the ways pointed out here. 

When men of Godlove worship God with loving 
devotion, they constanrlv sing praises of Him: that is one way 
in which their God-love mtkes itself manifest. To them the 
object of their loving devotion becomes, through their 
love it^clfi so dear as to make them feel that it is always 
worthy of the high?.t prahe. An exalted appreciation of the 
virtues posse *sei by the object of love may very often be seen 
to be one of the results of the love itself* Another way, in 
which, as pointed out here, their God' love makes itself 
manifest, is seen in that it enables them to put forth 
endeavours with firm resolution. I need not tell you that all 
their endeavours are certain to be Godward endeavours aiming 
at soul-salvation and God-attainment* The sincerity and depth 
of their devotion to God are certain to prove effective in 
endowing their minds with a determination, which neither 
slackens in force nor undergoes any change in aim or direction 
in respect of the Godward work, in which they often engage 
themselves. Their God -love itself leads them to engage 
themselves in Godward work: and when, under its influence, 
they are engaged in doing their Godward work, the very 
same God-love of theirs enables them to put forth their 
endeavours with fiem resolution, that is, with an unshaken 
determination to accomplish their Godward work fully 
and well. Such is, as we are given to understand here, the 
second way in which their loving devotion to God makes itself 
manifest. 

Again, those lucky aspirants, who, depending upon the 
Nature that is divine, worship God with loving devotion, 
bow unto Him, as we are told here, in reverence. You know 
that reverence is a feeling of respectful regard, which arises in 
our hearts generally In relation to tho e, whom we recognise to 
be superior to us in wisdom and power and worthiness of every 
kind. In respect of these qualifications) the superiority of God 
is known to be unsurpissea In excellence, and it is, therefore, no 
wonder, that the feeling of reverence arises in our hearts in 
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relation to God, as soon as it is prompted by our loving 
devotion to God. It must surely be known to you that we 
cannot revere those? whom vve do not love. I do not mean to 
say that we revere all tl ose, whom we happen to love* What 
1 want you to bear in mind is that real reverence m relation 
to any worthy object presupposes love in relation 
to that same object. Thus, our love of God gives b'rth to 
our reverence for God; and the bowing of the devotees to God 
li a well recognised form in which their love born feeling 
of reverence for God finds its physical expression. These are 
some of the ways, in which the God-loi^e of the devotees, 
who are always absorbed in yoga, becomes accualised so as to 
make itself openly manifest. 

There is invariably a very remarkable feature about 
the God -^love of the nitya-yuktasi which, 1 believe, cannot 
have escaped your atteiition* In connection with the love of 
human beings to human beings, it m\y be observed that it is 
generally characterised by what is cali&vi the quality of recipro- 
city, so much so, that it has become quire a common thing 
for people to expect to be loved by those, whom they happen 
to love. This kind of expectation of what may be aaid to be 
the return-love is entirely absent from the sphere wherein the 
God “love of the niiy^-yuktas is alive and in operation. Please 
do not misunderstand me as saying that God does not 
love those, who worship Him with loving devotion. God's 
love and mercy are unbounded, and He spontaneously bestows 
them on His creatures with a freedom and liberality that 
are altogether His ovsn. What is, however, noteworthy is, 
that the niiya-yuk'a, in loving God, does not expect any love 
in return for his love. The iove, which expects return-lovci 
assumes a more or less mercenary aspect? and the highest love 
can never and nowhere afford to be mercenary* To be 
mercenary even in the least degree is incompatible with the 
highest love. It is in the veiy nature of the God-love of the 
niiya-yukta^ that it flows out freely of its own accord towards 
its divine object. T he heart of the devotee, who is alway* 
absorbed in yoga and worship i God with loving devotion, 
becomes filled with joy, when his God-iove flows out from it 
thus, in obedience to the very nature of his pure and perfect 
love* 

Having so far seen how the nitya-yi^kta loves and worships 
God, we have to proceed to learn that there are others, who 
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worship God by means of the jndna-yajna or ‘wisdom’-sacrifice,’ 
and have also to tiy and see in what way they conceive 
God and worship God, 

?rr5n%!r q'3Fcfr Jrrgqr^ i 

ii il ii 

'o. Others, again, who offer worship by means 
of the wisdom-sacrifice, worship Me, who am multi- 
form, in various ways, as being one, and (also) as 
being divided. 

In trying to understand the meaning of this stanza, we 
are at once prompted to ask the qn-stion — ^What is the 
wisdom-sacrifice?* You have been told chat t c jacrifice is a 
very ancient institution in the history of religion, and that it 
has always been conducted as a ceremony of great importance. 
This ancient institution ©f sacrifice has, with the progress of 
civilisation, undergone, in vari^'us religions, various changes in 
manner and in spirit Neverthiies-, the fundamental 
conception of it is found remaining in all religions : and it is 
utilised very often for obtaining guidance in regard to the con- 
duct of the worship of God. So long as the sacrifice is looked 
upon as a rigidly formal ritual, and is scrupulously maintained 
as a petrified, inelastic institution, no religion can succeed in 
appealing to the heart and in becoming a source of noble 
moral inspiration- Formalism is always a deadly enemy to true 
religion. Therefore, men of wisdom find it necessary to view 
it in the light of their wiidorn, so that they may ascertain and 
proclaim its true value from time to time Accordingly, by 
wisdom-sacrifice, wc have to understand the institution of 
sacrifice as viewed in the light of the wisdom of the man 
of wisdom. The value, which the ancient institution of 
sacrifice assumes in this new light, is in iioa ted to us in the next 
stanza. Those persons, who use the sacrifice, possessed of 
this new value, as a means of God worsiiip, conceive God, as 
we are told here, to be multiforaa, and worship Him in various 
ways, sometimes as being one and undivided, and at other 
times as being divided and more than o.ne* 

The contrast here is between the unity of God, as 
established by philosophy, and the multiformity of that same 
one only God, as seen im thfe various religions adopted by man« 
kind. The conception as well at the name of God in one 
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religion is not the same as in another religion, and frequently 
enough, in one and the same religion, we find moie than one 
conception and name of God. Philosophy works in the field 
of abstract thought ; hut the field, wherein religion works, is 
in the practicval life of man ar\d of the human community. I 
mentiofi this to show to you that, even as the unity of God is 
a natural and necessary fruit derived from philosophy! the 
multiformity of God is the inevitable result of the concretisa' 
iton of philosophy into religion. T he Jehova of the Jews, the 
Allah of the Mussulmans, the Father in Heaven of the 
Christians, and the Brahma and Vishnu and Biva of the 
Hindus are all, for instance, different names and conceptions 
of the one only God of philosophy. You know how. among 
us Hindus, *S'iva and V'ishna, as well as some other deities, are 
praised and worshipped, each with the aid of a thousand 
significant names. fhis well understood multiformity of God 
never means to us the same thing as a multiplicity of gods. 


It is worth remarking that only ignorant critics of 
Hinduism say that it is polytheistic It is more monotheistic 
than most monotheistic religions arc, in that it recognises and 
lays stress on the philosophic unity of God, underlying the 
diversity of deities that are vorshipped in the various religions 
known to mankind. There is thus a noteworthy universallsm 
about the monotheistic belief of the Hindusj which ivS lacking 
in other monotheistic religions. The point to be borne in 
mind by US is that the men of wisdom who offer worship to 
God by means of the wisdom^sacrifice, worship Him both from 
the standpoint of abstract philosophy and the standpoint of 
concrete religion ; their wisdom lies in the fact that both the 
standpoints give to them the mental vision of the same one 
only God of pure monotheism. 

I think that many of you must be feeling in your hearts 
that our explanation of this stanza is incomplete, inasmuch as 
we have not yet been told what value the sacrifice assumes in 
the light of the wisdom of such men of wisdom- That feeling 
argues rightly; and the value assumed by the sacrifice in the light 
of the wisdom of the man of wisdom is brought out in the 
next stanza, from which we are enabled to gather that, even as 
the object of the worship conducted 1:>y the man of wisdom is 
God, and the end to be attained by his worship of God is God, 
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even so the means by which he offers his worship to God> is 
alao God Himself. Let us now study that stanza : — 

»Ts^S5»Tff»^r5?3rjnrJTf^5 n ii W n 

'6. T am the ritual; I am the sacrifice; I am the 
formula of offering ; I am the herb ; I am the hymn ; 
I am Myself the ghee ; T am the fire I am the fire- 
offering. 

It must be well-known to you that rituals and sacrifices 
are means of God-worship In the Sanskrit stanza^ the 
expressions kraiu and yaj»a ate found; and these we ha/e 
translated as * ritual* and ‘sacrifice’. Very often they are 
synonymous in Sanskrit usage ; and no difference is made 
between them in meaning Here, however, they are used with 
somewhat different mea:Tiing>. By ‘ rituaU" we generally 
understand a ceremonial process of offering worship to a deity 
it is a general term including the ‘ sacrifice’ also within its 
significance) inasmuch as we have to understand by * sacrifice ’ 
nothing other than an elaborate rituaU Thus the ‘ sacrifice * 
Is a particular form of ritual* Our translation, as you may see, 
is intended to show this distinction well to us ; and what we 
have to take note of is, that or! Krishna here identifies Himself 
with all forms of ritual, the more elaborate as well as the less 
elaborate- Accordingly, the man of wisdom, who worships 
God by menns of the wisdom-sacrifice, identifies all rituals with 
God- To enable us to see how complete this identification is, 
certain things associated with the«ritual — they may be called 
the limbs of the ritual— are also specifically identified with 
God, one by one. 

The first limb taken up for sucli identification is the 
formula of offering used in the ritual. It is mentioned as 
svddhd in the original Sanskrit. There are) however, two such 
formulas known to the system of Hindu rituals, namely, 
Sifdhd and svadhd. Of these, the latter fs commonly used in 
the conduct of such rituals as are associated with the manes of 
departed ancestors, while the former is used in the conduct of 
all rituals of an auspicious character. Here this well-known 
distinction is lost sight oft and svadhd is used in a general 
sense to mean the fofmufa of offering; and that is identified 
with God. The next limb taken up for identification is the 
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herb. The Sanskrit word translated as ‘ herb " is aushadha^ 
It has been interpreted in more than one wav, as meaning 
plants, grains, food, medicine and so on. None of these con-- 
stitutes a particularly char;^cteristic limb of the ritual. 
Another meaning has aho been given to it ; and a commenta- 
tor tells us that the ^ herb’ is the plant from wdaich the soma 
juice is exttacfed; is the somu-latd or soma creeper as they 
call it. You knowua that the soma ts a v'ery cha rricteristic limb, 
so to say, of certain elaborate sacrihccs called >.ofna- yagas. 
Therefore, the probability is that aushadLa here denotes the 
soma -hita : and A’ti Krishna identifies Himself wuth this plant, 
looked upon as a limb of the ritual* 

The third limb, here mentioned, is the hymn’- The 
recital of certain specified Vcdic hymns, addressed to the deity 
intended to be worshipped by the ritual, is, in H'nduismj an 
essential part of the ritual. Without the recital of the hymn* 
the ritual cannot be completed ; it is apt to be incomplete and 
imperfe'^.t in the absence of the hymn* Therefore the hymn 
is, as well as the kerb, a characteristic limb of the ritual ; and 
Kvishi^a identifies Himself with that also. Then comes the 
oblation of ghee to be identified with God. T am Myself the 
ghee ’ — says iVri Krishi;ia* Almost all the rituals of Hinduism 
are fire-offerings ; and the oblation of ghee to the sacred fire is 
an essential part of all these fire-offerings* Thus, the identifi- 
cation of iVri Krishna witij the ghee amounts to the identifi- 
cation of another charaete»‘istic limb of the ritual with God* 
Just as the libation of soma has been identified with Godj so 
also is the oblation of ghee identified with God, 

Krlsht^a further says — ‘ I am the fire’. 1 need not tell 
you that it is not the ordinary secular fircj which is spoken of 
here* On the other hand, it is the sacred sacrificial fire, with 
which iS'ri Krishna identifies Himself , — with the tretagni, as it 
is called. As you know, the ahavanlydgni, the gdrha patydgni 
and the ddkshindgni make up the tretdgni. These fires arc 
required for the conduct of the various rituals of Hinduism ; 
and they, in their turn, constitute another characteristic 
limb of the ritual* In fact, it is their identification with God, 
which we have to understand by 6\\ Krishna’s statement — ’ I 
am the fire’. 

After thus identifying Himself with certain characteristic 
limbs of the ritual# Sti Krishna at last sJys — ‘ 1 am the fire- 
offering’. Here, the identification is with the whole of the 
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ritual. There may be manv more limbs of the fire-offering i 
which have not been specifically mentioned here. All of them 
become included as a matter of course in this identification t^f 
the whole of the fire-offering with God. In this way, the 
identifiv-ation of the means of God wor diip with God has been 
exhibited to us in full completeness* We have been made to 
see rhat the identification is both intimate and thorough. I 
need not tell you thai it is the wisdom of the man of wisdom, 
jvho w'orships God by means of the wisdom-sacrifice, that 
enables him to realise the peculiar greatness of God through 
such identification of the means of God -worship with God. 
The following three stanzas give a further description of the 
peculiar greatness of God ; and let us now study them* 

3r*T^ iTr?rT '4iwr f^rTTJnr: i 
^ rc =51 il 

R'<irr^ #:5riT5!!T?TTi; )l 

^ fsrqWT^^f^jrrfii ^ I 

BTJj^ ii 

17. I (am) the father, mother, upholder (and) 
grandfather of this world, (I am) the holy (object) that 
should be known, (I am) the syllable Om, and also the 
Rjgvetlfl, the Samaveda, and the Yajurveda- 

18. (i am) the goal, the supporter, the lord, the 
witness, the abode, the refuge, (and) the friend ; Cl am) 
the seat of the origin and dissolution (of the world), 
the hidden treasure, (and) the indestructible seed . 

19. I give out heat, and withhold and let out 
rain; (I am) immortality and also death, the entity and 
the non-entity. 

What are we to understand by the statement, that God 
is the father, mother, upholder and grandfather of this world? 
The father is the protector of the family, the mother is its 
noutisher ; and both of them are its parents ; they generally 
uphold the family. Thi,s being so, the reason, why the 
upholder is mentioned separately from the father and the 
mother, is, because it so happens sometimes that somebody 
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else — say» the eldest son of the family — is its upholder or 
sustainer* The function of the upholder is thus distini:2ui-ha ' 
ble from that of the father as well as of the mother. The 
grandfather is an earlier progenitor than the father and the 
mother ; the pitdmaha^ which is the Sanskrit word u-ed herei 
mnans the father's father* Accordingly, we have to understand 
that, while God is, as the generator of the world, its source of 
origin, He is als«o its protector, nourisher and su^t iiner. Tiie 
world has come from Him, and is protected, nourished and main- 
tained by Him. That is the meaning of God being the father, 
mother and upholder of the world. God is also said to be its 
grandfather: this is evidently intended to tell us that, how^- 
soever far we trace back the origin of the world, we come 
upon God as its one final source. Since God is unborn and 
everlasting, He may well be said to be His own progenitor. 
Consequently, God, as the father of the world, is also its 
grandfather. 

Such are some of the special featu.es of His peculiar 
greatnessiand the description here draws our attenrion to certain 
other features of His greatness. So, 6'ri Krishna says — ‘1 am the 
holy object that should be known'. According to the VedantUt 
the Brahman is the one thing, by know ing which every thing 
becomes known. A great thing like the /l/ahman is therefore 
a mystery really worth knowing : indeed, it should be knownj 
for, without knowing it, no true knowledge of any kind can be 
acquired by us. Moreover, it is a holy mystery, being pure 
and flav less and worthy of all reverence. Whether we call God 
by the name Brahman or by any other name. He represents 
to us the highest and the most perfect embodiment of truth, 
beauty and goodness: and very naturally He happens to be 
the holy object that should be known* 

The next thing with which Sri Krishna identifies Himself, 
with a view to point out Hib' peculiar greatness, is the syllable 
Oti« This, you know, goes by the name of pronava; and we 
already (VII. ^.) had an occasion to obtain an idea of its 
mystic meaning and religious importance* It is undesirable to 
repeat all that you were told then. But it is necessary for you 
to remember that it wa;i then understood to be an essential 
part of all the three Vedas, and to be, at the same time, mote 
than equivalent to all of them in value* The Vedas are held 
to be the most sacred among th^ rc/ealed scriptures of 
Hinduism ; and their religious importance is considered to be 
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supreme. The sacredneis and the religious importance of the 
praMva are ftv’ly as great and notcwornhy as those ^of the 
Vedas : and when Sri Krishna identifies Himself with the 
prariava, He gives expression, in an unmistakable way, to the 
peculiar greatness of God* 

The hist identification, mentioned in this context, is that 
of 6Yi Krishna with the Rigveda, the Yajurve ia and the Sama- 
veda. Fhe Vedas are generally said to be four, when the 
Atharvana-veda is also included among them. This Veda plays 
no part in the conduct of the great Ve ic sacrifices ; and there 
is evidence enough to indicate that it is a later compilation, 
which received recognition as a Veda, only after much 
special pleiding in its favour. The word trayl means 
liccrally in Sanskrit any collection of three things ; and it 
ordinarily denotes the Vedas according to Sanskrit usage. 
From this, wc mav gather that ordy those three Vedas which 
arc of use in the conduct of the well known elaborate Vedic 
sacrifices, have been held to be Vedas in the proper sense of 
the term. 

Probably, some of you arc aware that the great sonitf- 
ydgas require sixteen ritviks or officiating priests. These are 
generally divided, in consideration of their function, into four 
groups of four each. The first group consists of the hotri 
priests, whose special duty it is to invoke the gods to come to 
the sacrifice and partake of the offerings tlierein offered The 
second group is made up of the adkvuryu prie;ts, who attend 
to the details of the various kinds of work that are to be 
performed in the sacrifice, and utter the proper sacrificial 
formulas on all the occasions, when the offerings are offered. 
The third group is that of the udgd.ri priests, who chant select 
Vedic hymns in praise of the gods from time to time as 
required* The Brahn^an priest is the superintendent of all the 
officiating priest s in the sacrifice; and he is given three assistants 
to work immediately under him. These four priest i make up 
the fourth group. The Rigveda is the Veda of the hotrt 
priests; the Yajurveda belongs to the adhvaryu priests; and it 
is the Sdrnaveda which is chanted by the udgCitri priests. The 
Brafimari priest and his assistants are expected t® know all these 
three Vedas, as it is' their duty of superintend the work of all 
the other priests officiating in the sacrifice* 
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Thus, each of the three Vedas has its own special use J 
and all of them are needed to make the sacrifice complete* 
And Krishna identifies Himself with every one of these 
three Vefia^. In this, we have to sec the most complete iden- 
tification of the means of God-worship with God Himself: and 
on taking into consideration, in what high respect the Vedas 
are held, how great they arc taken to be among the revealed 
scriptures of Hinduism, how sacred they are supposed to be, 
and how all religious knowledge is said to be derived from 
thcm> it becomes possible for us to obtain a fair idea of 
the peculiar greatness and the pare holiness of God, who 
indeed forms the one object that is worthy to be known. 

The peculiar greatness of Gtvd is described, in other ways 
also, in these stanzas, Krishijia says — “i am the goal/' It 

must be quite easy for you to understand what this 
means. Evidently, the idea conveyed thereby is, that, to all 
aspirants, God i« the ultimate object of attainment. You were 
told that Hinduism considers molsia to be the 
parama-pHTushdrtha I this means that, according to Hinduism, 
the final emancipation of the soul from the bondage of 
matter is the supreme object of human pursuit* By the 
achievement of this emancipation, the soul is enabled, as you 
know, not only <:o realise itself, but also to realise God and to 
attain God» Self -realisation! God'cealisation and God- 
attainment are ail the outcome 6f the final emancipation of 
tnc soul; as a matter of fact, theQUa teaches that this spiritual 
emancipat'on of the soul culminates in God-attainment. 
Accordingly, God is the ultimate object of attainment to all 
aspiring souls; He is the goal of life. 

Moreover, He is said to be the ‘supporter'. That is, God 
is the supporter of the universe. We have to understand that 
to be the supporter of the universe is ditfecent from being its 
upholder; otherwise! there would be a repetition of the same 
idea in the description of God, as given here, i o be the up- 
holder is to be the sustainer. 1 have translated the Sanskrit 
word as the ‘supporter’. This word is very commonly 

used in the sense of the ‘huiband’; and the husbandf as the 
supporter of the wife, is conceived to be a person of some 
authority. When we say that God, is the supporter of the 
universe, the idea that He exercises authority over the universe 
is certain to be present in our minds: God may be declared tp 
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be the master of the universe ; He takes care of ir, and sees 
that no harm befalls it. That is exactly what it is to be the 
‘supporter’-— to he the master and the authoritative caretaker. 

God is said to be even more than this; He is said to be the 
Mord\ The authority of the Mord' is higher and more 
comprehensive that that of the master* All those, that arc 
lords, are naturally masters also? but every master need not be 
a lord; many masters may be merely masters and nothing 
more. The superior and more comprehensive authority 
of the lord may often possess, in a more or less marked 
degree, the characteristics of sovereignty- In addition to 
being the ‘lord*> God is also ‘witness * You may remember 
that, in a previous ntanza of this chapter (IX. 10), wc were 
told that God is the adhyaksha or the superintending overlord 
of prakriti* God being ‘lord* and ‘witness^ denotes the same 
thing almost exactly. In relation to the cosmic processes cf 
evolution and involution, prakHd seems to be self**8ufFicient ; 
the Safiikhya philosophy holds that it is really self-sufficient, 
and forms the agent in connection with universal creation and 
dissolution* The Qltd tells us that God controls and guides 
prakriti from within, and that its self-sufficiency is therefore 
only apparent. Looked at from outside, God appears to be a 
mere onlooker in regard to the operations of prakriti; He is 
then simply a witness; but, when the workings of prakriti are 
examined ftom within^ we arc inevitably led to the conclusion 
that God guides and controls them. In such situations. He is 
the lord whose will prevails. 

Nevertheless, the fact of His being a witnciis, thus, in 
relation to the cosmic operations of prakrtu, may make 
us disposed to believe in His aloofness and far-off unconcern 
regarding the life and destiny of the world. Such an inference 
is not right, because we are immediately told that He is 
the ‘abode’* Tl\is, of course, means that the universe abides 
in Godi and it must be as clear as daylight to you that 
the abidance of the universe in God deals the death-blow 
to the wrongly conceived idea of His far-off aloofness. His 
intimate nearness to the world and close concern with its 
life and destiny being established in this manner, we are next 
taught that He is the ‘refuge’. 1 am sure you know that a 
'refuge’ is an asylum,* which gives protection and offers 
an assurance of safety to all those, who go to it for shelter. 
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It is therefore a friendly abode ; and its friendliness is due to 
the love which it bestows on the shelter-seekers, wh® enter it 
and live in it. 

Accordingly, in the idea, that God is the ‘^ef^gc^ it it 
implied that He readily bestows His love on all those who seek 
it. Soi He is the ‘friend** By the word ‘friend’, we generally 
understand a person, who is attached to u> in love, and whose 
love is spontaneously bestowed upon us for our good in a free 
and generous manner. The friend closely identifies himself 
with the person, whom he befriends, and accomplishes his 
good, as l^e would accomplish his own* Since God is the 
‘friend’, as we are told here> it has to be noted that His love is 
freely and fully available to all His creatures. In the unlimited, 
spontaneous, and freely flowing love, which God bestows upon 
His creatures, we are quite certain to observe another 
manifestation of His peculiar greatness. 

The description of the greatness of God, as given in this 
context of the QUetj does not end with this, for it goes on to 
say that God is the ‘seat of the origin and dissolution’ of the 
world* It has been pointed out to you already how God is the 
centre from which the universe proceeds during its evolution, 
and to which the universe returns at the cul.mination of 
its involution. Being such a centre of the great cosmic processes 
of creation and dissolution, He is the ‘leat of the origin and 
dissolution’ of the world, the potential source of all the various 
kinds of power that are actively in operation in the universe* 

Again, Sri Krishi?a says that He is “the hidden treasure’*- 
People dig up the earth and try to discover hidden treasures on 
account of the great value of the wealth that is stored up 
in them. The first point of note in the comparison of God 
to the hidden treasure is in its being hidden* God is likewise 
hidden from the ordinary vision of man ; still, it is not at all 
right to hold that, on account of His being hidden from view, 
He does not exist at all/ The hidden treasure really exists in 
its place, in spite of its being hidden* In the same manner in 
which the invisibility of the hidden treasure is no proof of its 
non-existence, the ordinary invisibility of God to the common 
human vision is n« proof of His non-existence.* He exists 
fully as truly as the hidden treasure exists* The next point of 
note in the comparison is the great value of the wealth that 
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i$ hidJcn and kept out of view. If the hidden wealth happens 
to be Btnall and insignificant in value, it does not deserve to be 
called a treasure; in fact, it is rarely so called, when its value is 
insignificant. Moreover, the hidden treasure is often considered 
to be an inexhaustible source of wealth* Thus, the comparison 
of God to the hidden treasure brings to light the great 
and inexhaustible value of the discovery of God to man* No 
wealth of any kind can ever be higher in value than God- 
realisation and God-attainment, because God is so peculiarly 
great. 

The great God is further said to be the indestructible 
seed*’* It rnay be in your minds thatf in a previous chapter 
(VIl- Kfishna told Arjuna — I am, O Arjuna, the 

everlasting seed of all beings. ’’ That God is the ‘indestructible 
seed', as mentioned hete. evidently denotes that He is the 
‘ everlasting seed of all beings'. It must be known to all of 
you that the seed is the most widely recognised source of 
plant'“life. The seed, that gives birth to a plant, is not, how- 
ever, everlasting or indestructible. It invariably happens that, 
in giving birth to the plants the seed itself dies. It is, in fact, 
out of the death of the seed that the plant is born. But God 
is the ‘everlasting seed of all beings'. That is, in giving birth 
to all the beings in the universe, God, who i$ their source even 
as the seed is th# source of the plant, docs not Himself perish. 
Plant-life culminates mostly in the production of the seed; and 
the feed happens to be the source of plant-life. The world 
is born out of God ; and the culmination of the world- 
producing process of evolution is found in the return of 
the produced world, in a state of dissolution, back to its 
original source. Neither the evolution of the world out of 
Cod, nor its involution into Him, is capable of affecting, in 
any manner whatsoever, the infinity of His power and life. 
The world is born, and the world is dissolved; but God goes on 
as God for ever- Such is His gteatncss’;in 'being the ^indcstructi^ 
ble seedh 

We have now to try and understand the import of 4 S\i 
Kylshija's next statement— “ 1 give out heat, and withhold and 
let oui^rain Probably, you know that all the three func- 
tions mentioned in this statement are generally attributed to 
the sun. That the heat, light and life of the solar system are 
derived from the sut), who is its great central luminary, is dis- 
tinctly granted by modern science ; and authoritative scientific 
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opinion is also in favour of the view that rainfall .?nd drought 
are determined by the sun- 1 he very formAtioa of the clouds 
in our atmosphere is due to the heat of th* sun, which causes 
the free and general evaporation of v/ater f i om the surface of 
the earth, and gives rise to the ^va* or - vapo ir, from the con- 
densation of which the rain-giving clouds are created* It is also 
said that certain peculiarities, connected wirh the phcomenon 
of sun spots and the associated interna i movements in the 
gaseous envelope of the sun, are related to the occurrence of 
famines upon the earth The withholding and tlie letting out 
of the rain are thus recognised to be due to the sun. 
Krishjjia^s statement that He Himself performs the three func- 
tions, which, as we have seen, ire clearly attributable to the 
sun, means that, in respect of the performance of these func- 
tions also. God in reality the ultimate agent: the power of 
o r mighty and majestic sun only a small part of His 
infinite and inexhaustible power Modern astronomers tell us 

that there are innumerable suns, like our sun, in the universe, 
and that each of them may well be associated with a solar 
system. When wc are led to 1 upon the power of all 
the innumerable suns in the universe as a pviit of the power of 
God, the peculiar greatness of God is apt to become revealed 
to us in a very remarkable manner* 


His greatness is further brought to light by Sri Krishna 
telling us that He is * ‘immortality and aho cieath’\ It is not 
unknown to you that, in the endeavour of philosophic thought to 
describe the indescribable God, the device of attributing appa- 
rently contradictory characteristics to Him in somewhat largely 
employed. We have already had examples of such apparently 
self contradictory characterisations of God: and to say that He 
is “immortality and also dcath’^, at the same time, is one 
more of such self-contradictory chaiacterisations of God* As 
wc have learnt that God is an unborn and everlasting spirit of 
infinite power and infinite life, forming the invisible foundation 
and support of the universe, the miu ability and mortality of 
material beings cannot at all be predicated in relation to Him. 
His enduring unchangeability is such as gives Him the title t0 
be represented as ‘ immortality’* How can He be ‘death^ also 
at the same time, you are sure to ask. But, if you bear in 
mind ihatj according to Sn Krishna, death is not tha terrible 
thing that terminates life, but is a«doorrway to new life and 
new possibilities of soul-salvation and God-attainment, the 
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sel^-'contradiction* implied in the characterisation of God ag 
both * immortality * and Meath^ vanishes at once and leaves 
no trace of it behind. To say that God is ‘‘death” is the 
same thing as saying that Ha is the Impeller of the progress of 
soulsy through re-’incarnation after reincarnation, towards the 
goal of self--knowledge and God'-knowledge and God-attain- 
ment* The enduring unchangcability of God and His constant 
care and concern for the emancipation of souls from the 
bondage of matter present His peculiar greatness to us in a 
remarkably striking manner* We have now seen how He is 
“ immortality and also death”. 

He is said to be> moreover, * entity and non-entity’. In 
this characterisation of God also, there is an apparent self- 
contradiction. Seeing that we know that God is the ‘ scat of 
the origin and dissolution ’ of the world, it should be ea y for 
us to underatan 1 how He is 'entity* and also * non-entity*. In 
the state of universal dis'^olution, all organised beings become 
disorganised, and thus cease to be beings; and when, next, the 
state of creation supervenes, they are all re-organised and 
become beings again* The universe may well be said to be 

* nbn-entity *) when it is in the former of these states. 
Similarly, when it is in the latter of these states, it deserves to 
be denoted as * entity’* On our interpreting ‘entity* and 
‘non-entity* in this manner. — the interpretation has the 
support of ^'aiikaracharya — the apparent seif contradiction in 
this characterisation of God also disappears ; and it becomes 
plain to us that ‘ entity * is derived from ‘ non-entity*, and is 
resolved again into ‘ nori-e otity*. Tiierefore, it is not only 
not impossible, but is also natural for God to be both ‘entity’ 
and ‘non-entity’, and thus exhibit in a new light His 
remarkable greatness* With this characterisation of God aS 

* entity * and ‘ non entity’, the description of the greatness 
of God as realised by those who worship God by means of the 
wisdom-sacrifice, is brought to a conclusion in this context. 
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To mike my meaning quite clear to you, and to explain 
aA;^'ay any apparent inconsistency that may possibly suggest 
ir5eU to vsome of y >ai I feel constrained to go back to a few 
Mokas already dealt with* 

Last time we were mainly dealing with the question of 
how it is that, in the rase of certain people^ it so happens that 
the very idea of the immanency of God in the universe leads 
them to the conclusion that God in so being immanent in the 
universe comes down from the high position of the Cieator to 
the position of the creature ; while, in the case of others, this 
idea of the immanency of God in the universe is calculated to 
produce the conviction that, in being immanent in the universe, 
God does not give up His essential character as one who 
transcends the universe. That He is both immanent and 
transcendent is the idea of some, while there are others to 
whom it is not possible to realise these two conceptions in 
regard to the nature of God together. These latter, whom the 
immanency of God leads to the belief that God, by being im-- 
manent in the universe? loses His transcendental character, 
and d scends from the high position of the Cieator to the low 
level of the creature, were there said to be subject to the 
d^url prakriti. That is, in so far as thev were concerned, the 
contemplation of the universe was not calculated to make 
them arrive at the great truth in regard to the the nature of 
God: it was calculated to lead them astray* That is why they 
were described as ‘senseless persons, whose hopes are in vain, 
whose works are in vain, and whose knowledge \also) is in vain^ 
in verse above. 


But there are others, who do not understand the imman- 
ence of God to mean that He is no other than the material 
universe, or that the Creator is no other than the creature. 
They may find it difficult to reconcile the transcendence of 
God with His immanence. Still they are persons of a superior 
character for the reason that they can perceive no degradation 
of God on account of His immanence. Such persons are de- 
scribed as great souls* Perhaps Ithey » arc unconsciously in 
association with the divine nature of God* 
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During the course of out study of Chapter VII, we came 
across a two -fold division of prakriti. In relation to us it U 
capable of proving ‘ divine ’ as well as ‘ deraonlacar. When 
profcnti acts as a blinding wall and prevents us from seeing 
Godj who is above and beyond it, then it is Ssuri. When it 
reveals to us the true nature of God, it is daivi. This implies 
that mere reasoning alone cannot lead us to God- A careful 
examination of the totality of phenomena which we look upon 
as the universe, may lead us equally well to theism or atheism* 
Over and above reasoning, we have to allow some scope for 
the play of out faith- 

Now, those, to whom prakriti acts as a revealer of God, 
look upon God as both transcendent and immanent- This 
conception of God is developed m the verses that we studied 
last time (IX. 13-19). I propose to survey them again, paying 
special attention to the reconciliation therein effected between 
these two apparently contradictory ideas of transcendence and 
immanence- 

WT TT'4 si?rf^JTTf»crr; I 

II II II 

In this verse we are told that the mahatmans, to whom 
prakriti acts as a revealer of God, know Him to be the inde- 
structible source of all beings. They look upon God as avy^ya 
and bhutadi. The term avyaya signifies that God is free from 
decay and destruction- Sri Krishijia has already spoken of two 
avyukias, the superior and the inferior, of which the former 
alone is indestructible. Now this freedom from change and 
decay can appertain only to what is immaterial. The epithet 
avyaya absolutely and in itself can appertain only to Mim, 
who is immaterial in His nature The other epithet is the 
term bhutadi. Adi is u,eJ here in the sense of material cause. 
Qhatadi) for instance, means the clay of which the pot Is 
made- Now, He who is the source of all beings, must Himself 
be of the nature of those who proceed from Tim. Take for 
instance a long line of descent among men. The first ancestor 
of that family must have been in a great measure similar in 
his physical constitution to most of his descendants- The 
father is like the son, the son like the grandson and the great- 
grandson like the grandsoti, and so on. There is in cases like 
this similarity between the producer and the produced, and 
this, 1 think, is implied by the word ads. 
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Now# it is possible to argue that if God is bhiltadi. He 
must be something like a bhiita in order to" be able to 
serve as a bhiita, and be at the basi*: of the evolution of 
prahriti. If it were so. He can only be immanent. And we 
shall fall into the error of supposing that what is bhiltcidi must 
also be a bhuta. To guard us against this, <^ri Krishna 
expressly says that He is avyayaj thereby indicating His 
transcendental character. Thus these two epithets reveal to us 
the dual character of God. 

If Nature becomes to us the revealer of God, then we 
have to look upon that God as being immanent in the 
universe) and at the same time essentially different from it# 

JTf i 

iTJT^PTferar m ii ii ii 

Having understood that the great souls look upon God as 
both transcendent and immanent at the same time, we have to 
enquire how their conduct is influenced by their faith* If we 
look upon God as merely transcendent, He becomes icmotc 
and unapproachable. Such a God will be pleased with our 
devotion and worship and service, it is possible that He may 
not require anything more of us, that our duty will begin and 
end in merely meditating on Him and hymning His glories. If, 
however, God Is both transcendent and immanent, our duty 
will assume a somewhat different form. The fact of divine 
immanence requires us to lead our lives in such a manner as 
to help the government of the universe by God, who rules it 
from both within and wichout. That is, it imposes on us an 
obligation to work in the stress of life, performing whatever 
duties may fall to our lot, without attachment to the results 
thereof. If you will permit me» I will place before you a rough 
analogy. A God, who is both immanent and transcendent, 
controls the universe somewhat in the manner in which the 
mainspring of a watch governs the movement of its numerous 
wheels. We are all vyheels in the great machine of the universe. 
It is our duty to move in the direction set by the expanding 
force of the spring. For otherwise, we shall be obstructing 
the smooth working of the whole machine# On the other 
hand# if God controls the universe only from outside, our 
relation to Hira will be similar to that between the passengers 
in a railway train and the steam that dr2igs the train. Wkac 
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^ocs it matter to the train , whether the passengers are sleeping 
or talking^ eating or drinking, doing what is right or what is 
improper? There is no intimate relation between the steam 
that drags the train and the passengers. The co-operation of 
the passengers is not necessary fot the running of the train* 
When our faith is in an absolutely transcendent God, there is 
no necessity that we should guide ourselves in accordance with 
the working of the universe around us, so as not to obstruct 
the government of God by anything that we do or say or 
think* 

Thus the transcendence of God imposes on us the duty of 
worship, while the immanence of God imposes on us "the duty 
of work* A God, who is merely transcendent, ought to be 
satisfied with worship and devotion. But a God, who is both 
transcendent and immanent, expects something more of us. 
He requires of us continuous and constant action, a life of 
dispassionate performance of duty. For it is through His 
power that we are what we are; our power to do and dare 
is derived from Him. It is not therefore right for anyone to 
shut himself from this world and say: do not care for the 

life of the world: to me it has no meaning. If 1 praise God. He 
will be pleased, and that is the beginning and the end of my 
duty/*. On the contrary, everyone of us ought to say: ‘‘It is 
my duty to praise God and be devoted to Him, who is the Lord 
of the universe* At the same time, as long as my lot is cast 
in this world, in which God Himself is immanent, and all 
beings arc made to be what they are and propelled to do what 
they have to do by the power of God> — so long, I must do my 
duty in accordance with my position’*. 

Fully so much appears to me to be implied by this slofea ; 
it is the logical inference of a rule of conduct from the concept 
tion of God as both transcendent and immanent. 

srjvrr ii ii ii 

Now, amon* sincere seekers after God, to whom prakriti 
has acted as a revealer of the Power beyond it, there may be 
h«nest differences of opinion. It U notjjasy to reconcile the 
ideas of ttanscendenct and* immanence. Some devotees may 
feel that it is ittational to combine these two appatently 
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contrarlous ideas* And such parsons may prefer co look upon 
Cod as being merely transcendent. Not that the faith in 
a Godi who is both transcendent and immanent, is really 
irrational but only that it appears irrational to some minds. 
In spite of earnestness and sincerity, differences of opinion 
may persist* <^ri Krisbi;^a does not insist on a eompulsory 
uniformity of thought and creed* “I t>m vt^vato-mukha/* He 
•ays, and those who worship Me by the sacrifice of thought 
may look upon Me as being either one with the universe or as 
separate from it'’* Oneness may be taken to mean immanence 
in this context; while separateness may well stand for 
transcendence* In fact, all concepts of God may be classified 
according to the prominence given to immanence or 
trancendence or both* 

All these different realisations of God, which may seem 
mutually contradictory, find their harmony in the complex 
personality of God, who is multiform. To make my point 
clear, let me place before you an old story* There was a shield 
having two sides# one golden and^thc other silver. One man 
taw the golden side of the shield and said that the shield 
was golden another saw only the silver side and was convinced 
that it was silver- They went on arguing, and from words 
they proceeded to blows. It was not till they had an oppor-- 
tuniCy to exchange positions that they saw that they were both 
right and wrong at the same time. If such a difference of 
opinion is possible in relation to a shieldi which has only two 
sides, how much more natural is it that there should be 
differences of opinion about God, who is visvato-mukha? Rat 
these different views regarding God arc not contradictory; 
they are complementary. They are like the two sides of the 
shield. All are based on truth: but each is an incomplete 
version* 

Now, the true conception of God is one in which He is 
looked upon as both transcendent and immanent at the 
same time* Sincere seekers after God need not be blamed, if 
they cannot realise this conception. Suppose a man is placed 
In a fixed position in regard to the shield of which we have 
been speaking I so that he can see only the golden side. No great 
harm Is done, if he persists in thinking that there is no other 
side to the shield* If, however, he can mbve round the shield, 
can realise the full truth. We may .say that he was r^ot 
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able to arrive at the truth on account of the difficulties of his 
position* Similarly, although the true view about God it that 
He U both immanent and transcendent, still those who realise 
Him as merely transcendent or merely immanent can be consi-' 
dered mahdtmans to the extent that they render Him service in 
he way of sacrifice of thought. 

<^ri Krishi^a now proceeds to illustrate by means of exam- 
ples how He is at the same time both transcendent and 
immanent* 

ii ii li 

In this stanza, as we saw, Sri Krishna identifies Himself 
with the sacrifice and the various limbs of sacrifice. I believe 
that He is here particularly interested in pointing out that even 
those who worship the Vedic gads with sacrifices are worship- 
ping Him alone* In the light of the wisdom of the jndniji the 
means of God-worship becomes identified with God Himselr. 
You may remember that Krishna began his teaching with an 
exposition of the speculative theory of conduct, which goes by 
the name of SaAkhya. The soul* wc were taught, is immortal 
and essentially different from matter, which is mutable aud 
mortal* But it is in association with matter, and this associa- 
tion places limitations on the sours powers of knowledge and 
enjoyment. And the true interests of the soul require that it 
should seek to get rid of this bondage and attain to its 
own essential nature. For this, it is necessary to know the 
cause of the bondage* Hence it is taught that the influence of 
karma is responsible for the imprisonment of the soul. Every 
act that we do and every thought that we think tend to 
•trengthen the fetters that bind us. The only way to obtain 
freedom is by destroying the effects of karma. And this can 
be done, we are told, if we do our duties without attachment 
to their fruits. 

Every link in this chain of reasoning seems convincing, but 
It Is only natural to ask: how is a life of unselfish duty to be 
Uved^ Is It really possible to live such a lifei' It is doubtless 
an excellent • thing, to l^now what philosophical thinking 
considers to be the ideal course of conduct for us: but if ethical 
gnd metaphysical speculation places before us an impossible or 
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impracticable precept, it is hardly of any value. Sti Krishna 
therefore gives us practical suggestions. Within the first six 
chapters of the Qtta, <Sri Krishija tells us that there ate four 
ways by which we can live^a life, which will in course of time 
ring about the emancipation of our souls* One wav is to do 
atever falls to our lot as duty* without any idea of selfish 
g.. and simply because it is our duty. A second method is 
to realise with the help of philosophic speculation and 
knowledge that sanga or attachment is the sole cause of the 
bondage of the soul and then to overcome any selfish tendency 
towards attachment by the strength of our will. Yet another 
way consists in attributing the agency of all our deeds ro 
prakritu We may say to ourselves, “We eat because prakrtii 
makes us hungry ; ve breathe because prakriti 
compels us to breathe, etc”. If we believe that all our acts 
Bte due to the material forces which actuate us as 
embodied beings, then also we become free from attachment 
to results. It is only when we fee! th»t we are the doers and 
the agents of what we do chat we become area bed to the 
results of out work* When this agency is attributed to 
prakriti, any selfish clinging to the results becomes absurd. 
Lastly, Krishna points out in the fourth chapter that we 
can destroy selfishness by looking on God as the agent of all 
that we do This last n^ethod, which *Sti Krishna recommends 
in various places as the easiest and the best, goes by the name 
of bhak.i-yoga> To tiie followers of this path, even as the 
object of their worship is God and t: e end to be attained 
by their worship is God, even so, the means by vvhtch they 
offer their worship is also God* That is why 6’ri Krishna 
identifies Himself with the means of God -worship 

It is also worth noticing that 6^* KHshija identifies 
Himself here with all forms of ritual, the more elaborate as 
well as the less elaborate. .S'ri Krishija says that He is the 
yajtia as a whole, and then goes on to identify Himsmf with the 
various limbs, so to ^ays that go to make up the yajna, such as 
kratu, svadM and so on. i have already exp.ained to you 
what those technical terms mean- The main point to be noted 
is this. He is the part as well as the whole. He is the erid as 
well as the means of sacrifice. If we can understand this* it 
will be easy for us to to teali.ip how He Is transcendent 
^nd immanent at the same time. 
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The first line of this stanza, where i^ri Krishna describes 
Himself as the fathctf the mother# the upholder and the grand- 
father of this worldj brings out prominently the immanence of 
God in this world* In the second line, He lays stress on His 
transcendence* He is the holy one that has to be known* 
And His holiness is obviously due to His complete freedom 
from the binding influence of matter, or in other words, to 
His transcendence* The oi^hdra^ as we have learnt aireadfi 
is symbolic of the peculiar greatness of Ood* The three 
Vedas, Rife, Yajus and Sdmany are not merely manuals of 
sacrtfical ritual, they are also revelations of the true nature of 
God. They embody the experiences of great rishis, who 
were vouchsafed the rate experience of God-realisation. The 
holy books of all religions reveal to us what those who 
have realised God have to say« Since the existence of 
God cannot be satisfactorily established by either perception or 
inference — we have already seen that the eye of faith has 
to be opened in addition to the eye of reason, If we arc 
to believe in God — scriptural revelation is nccesjary for 
the religious life- And it reveals us a God, who is not 
perceivable or inferable* that is, a God who is not perceived 
in the universei and who is not directly inferred from an 
examination of the universe, a God who is beyond the 
prdkrita-prap^ncha and therefore transcendental. 

II II ic II 

i5?ri Krishna continues : "1 am the goal, the siipporter. 

the lord, the witness, the abode, the refuge and the friend ” 
All these suggest that God, who is characterised in these ways 
It above the universe, but is helpful towards it. When 
Krishna adds that He is the seat of the origin and dissolution 
of the world, and that He is the hidden treasure and the 
Indestructible seed, He suggests a different kind of relation- 
ship to the universe We are led to think that He is somehow 
closely and intimately connected with the universe and all the 
beings therein, that He is within the universe and immanent 
in It. We will do well to note again that <Sri Krishna describes 
Himsalf as the indestructible seed of this world* As we sayy 
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ItSt time# the seed always dies in giving rise to the plant: but 
thc)ugh God is the seed out of which the universe grows, the 
destruction of the seed is not involved in the growth ef the 
universe. Combining the two kinds of relationship herein 
suggested, we arrive at the idea that God must be both 
transcendent and immanent at the same time. 

II II n 

By declaring that He gives out heat and withholds and 
lets out raini Sri Krishna must be understood to refer to the 
fact that He is the source of all power in the universe* He is 
immortality and death at the same time, because He is 
both the mortal) changeable matter of the universe and the 
immortal, unchangeable principle of consciousness that per- 
vades it through and through. He is also entity and non- 
entity for the same reason, as we may well look upon mutable 
matter as non -entity when compared with immutable chaiian^^am 
Or againn Krishna may be understood to refer to the two 
states of pralaya and srishfi^ In the former, the universe is in 
an unorganised, undifferentiated state* In the latter, it is 
In an organised and differentiated, but continually changing 
condition. 

You may have noticed a number of apparent contradic- 
tions in this verse. Judged by the standards of normal human 
experience, what is immortality cannot be death) nor can the 
same thing be entity and non-entity at the same time. Indeed, 
in the last three or four slokas that we re-surveyed, we came 
across obvious antitheses, apparent contradictions in terms* 
All these are based on, -arid can be explained by the fact that 
God is both ttanscendent and immanent at the same time. This 
is a somewhat difficult concept to understand, and it is to 
enable us to grasp it that i^ri Krishij^a has been providing us with 
a series of illustrations. He has explained to us in some detail 
the characteristics of a God, who combines in Himself the 
apparently contradictory attributes of transcendence and 
immanence* 

To sum up. Rightly understoefd, tile whole universe is 
an elaborate revelation of God* The world of matter and 
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fenergy is a pralcriti of God. And the prihfciple of conscious- 
ness which pervades it through and through, and constitutes 
its life and support, is also a prahrifi of God Thus all that 
exists as matter or energy or consciousness is pervaded by God. 
In fact, everything from the stars and the planets down to stocks 
and stones, and from the thinking, willing and feeling human 
being down to inert pieces of matter, owes its very existence to 
the presence of God within it as antaryamin. The relation 
between God and the universe is s# intimate that not even a 
blade of grass can move without the power that it has derived 
from God* Indeed, all the manifestations of power and energy 
that we notice around us are derived from Him. And thus 
because the universe is pervaded by God, and owes its very 
existence to the presence of God in it as antaryamin^ wt; may 
speak of the universe as God. The "Vedanta, as you are 
aware, looks upon it as the embodiment of God, who consti- 
tutes its life and soul* All this, howeverj cannot be understood 
to mean that God is confined within the bounds of the 
universe of matter and energy and consciousness. Nature can 
furnish us at best with only a partial revelation of God. In the 
very nature of things, the universe cannot show us God as He 
is in Himself. The limitations of the phenomenal world do 
not condition His power. The fact of divine immanence 
docs not impose any check on the infinitude of God* 

And so we must look upon God as being above and 
beyond the universe as well. He is the source of its origin and 
the culmination of its evolution. He is its support and refuge, 
its lord and master* Wc must not think that God is contained 
within the universe because He pervades it. The ink, which 
pervades a pieae of blotting paper, is contained within the 
blotting paper. But the pervasion of the universe by God is 
of a different kind. While pervading the universe. He also 
supports it* It is to illustrate this fact that ^SYi Krishna declares 
that the whole universe is strung on God, like collections of 
gems on a string* This again, however, is not a completely 
satisfactory simile. For the universe is 'not merely pervaded 
and supported by God, but is also contained within Him. We 
cannot obviously find a simile to express the peculiar nature of 
the relation of God to the universe, because it is unique. And 
the stray aspects of this rclationshipj which we may be able to 
statCf may well seem welter of contradictions. At the 
beginning of this chapter, you may remember, ^rl Krishjgia 
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says : I am the upholder of ali beings, and I d:^ not abide in 

the beings'*# (iX ^). God abides in all beings, because He inti-* 
mately pervades them* He does not abide in them, because, 
being a spirit. He transcends them, and is incapable of being 
limited by them- And in one of the stanzas that we re- 
examined to day? (iX- 1^), you may recall that aSV? Krishna 
identifies Himself with the varions limbs of the ritual of sacri- 
fice and with the sacrifice as a who!c. That seemed an example 
in illustration of the fact that God may be looked upon as 
both the part and the whole- He is the aataryami'ri of the 
tiniest atom as ws^il a.^ of the vast universe. And just as we 
cannot limit Him in an atom, because He is its aAL.arylrain, we 
cannot limit Him in the univer e as well* He transcends the 
universe as surely as He intimately infills it* 


That God, while being immanent in the universe, tran- 
scends it at the same time, is the central teaching of the QUa 
on the nature of God; and this provides a erwshing answer to 
those impatient critics, see in the teachings of *Sri Krisht^ia 
only a maze of inconsistencies. The teaching is indeed one of 
the fundamentals of Hindu choiight, and is accepted in some 
form or other by all the schools of the Vedanta» Differences 
of opinion there certainly are amongst rival philosophical sects 
as to the exact nature of the relation between God and the 
universe. Some look upon the universe as the indescribable 
manifestation of j;he wonderful power of God, some others as 
the eu.bodimeat of God, and yet others as the dominion of 
God. But all agree in looking upon Nature as the true revealer 
of God and upon God as the immanent and omnipenetrativc 
controller of t; e universe God by Hnr.self is omnipotent and 
absolutely free* Nothing can limit His power or circumscribe 
His freedom* vvdiea the^uniirnited, ab iolute and transcendent- 
al God becomes immanenit in tlie phenomenal universe so as 
to its intern 4 ] contioder, he thereby spontaneously subjects 
Himself to numerouv jimirations and conditions, which do net 
at all appertain to Him intrinsic Ally, bur appertain only to the 
phenomenal world. V"ou may call this it you please, the self - 
limiting or the selt-coaditioning of the IniiniCL- And such a 
seUbllmiting or self-conditioning of God is at the very basis of 
the existence of the world* which comes into existence only 
when He chooses to become immanent ii/ matter and incar- 
nated in His universal form known as viiva/’i/pa. 
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Whtn we apprehend God through Nature, wc arc apt to 
superimpose on Him all the limitations of Naturci to which 
He has subjected Him ^lf spontaneously and from which He all 
the while continues to he free. In other words, the transcend- 
ent God makes Himself immanent in the universe and yet 
continues to he transcendent at the same time. As a famous 
passage in the Brihadaranyak^ Ul^anishad declares : That is 

infinite: this is infinite* The infinite rises above and beyond 
the infinite* On Caking the infinite oat of the infinitef the 
infinite itself remains When I quoted this passage in the 
course of our discussion of the theory of avJitaras (Lee. XVlIl), 

I tried to explain its meaning at some length* Wc are now in a 
position to grasp its significance much more easily. Reference i* 
here made to two infinities, God as immaiient C >d as tran~“ 
scendent. The transcendent inf ;nite rises ?, bove anU beyond the 
visible infinite, the universe within bj'ch God has chosen to 
become immanent, In other words, though God has become 
incarnated as the world, He is greater than the universe*^ His 
intimate immanc iCy in the world in no way contradicts His 
sublime transcendency in relatior'. thereto. And when the 
visible infinite is taken away from tlie transcendent infinite, 
what remains is still infinite. Thus God does not cease to be 
God by somehow becoming the worl i. The infinitude of the 
world can take away nothing from His absolute transcendence 
and complete infinity. 

The same ideas, f^s you are aware, are developed in greater 
detail in the celebrated Purusha Sukta, i hope you will allow 
me to quote again the relevant stanzas from this famous 
hymn, I he Purwsha has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 
and a thousand feet/^ This is one way of saying that God is 
infinite : His power to know, to sec and to n\ove is infinitely 
great. “ He has enveloped the earth all around and risen 
beyond by ten inches.*’ He is thui both transcendent and 
immanent at the same time. All this — whatever has been 
and whosoever shall be— is Purusha Himself. Moreover, He is 
the Lord of Irnmortaiity in that He grovva by what He feeds 
upon.’’ I hat is, while there is and there can be nothing in 
the world, which is not in some sense God, He is greater than 
the universe and is essentially different from it, being the Lord 
of immortality. His greatness is indeed of this measure; and 
Purusha Himself i6 even greater than that. All beings arc a 
quarter of Him, and His three quarters are Immortal in 
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Heaven* The thrce--quarters Purusha^ who is above — He has 
gone up: and His one quirter, hotvever. Ivjs coine to be here 
below. Having then become all-pervading, He has penetrated 
into the living nnd tlie non-living*'* The teaching of the 
Pumsha Sukta can thus be considered to amount to this: that 
the infinite universe, which is intimatclv neriet rated by the 
omnipotent and transcendent God, constitutes but a part of 
Him* Creation then is an act self-incarnation on the part of 
G®d, which, however, does not fetter His absoliite freedom or 
infinite power in any way. 

It is in this dual aspect of Godhead that we must seek the 
key to uivravel all the contradictory statements that have been 
predicated of God* Thus aloine can we explain,, for example, 
how^ He is the parts and the whole at the same time, or how 
He both contains the tmiverse and is contained in it 
simultaneously* His relations with the universe arc accord- 
ingly of a very complex character* Ho is related vlicrecv? both 
in detail and as a whole. As antarydininy He h present in the 
atom, and makes it what it is. Simultaneou.dy, He is the 
controller and ruler of the universe as a whole, being the 
trancendent overlord thereof. How these two facts may be 
related and reconciled is best studied when we come to 
the eleventh chapter* For the presents please allow me 
to draw your attention to the statement made in IX. <5, 
tkat ‘‘ in wliatsoever manner, the air^ which ever abides in the 
atmosphere} moves everywhere and is (unboundedly) greati in 
that same manner all beings abide in Me This mean v, as I 
sought to explain to y.:»u on a former occasion, that the 
abidance of the various beings in God does not affect their 
freedom* The transcendence of God imposes no liinitarions 
on them* 

The fact that God is both transcendent and irmn;cnent at 
the same time readily leads us to draw some imp itanr concla- 
sions on the right course of conduct to be adopted in life. For 
the present 1 do not propose to discuss tiie quehicion whether 
the presence of God as antarydmin in every ir\aividual and His 
supervising control over the entire process of the universe 
leave us any freedom at all. We will have occasion to deal 
with this question at some length in the course of our study 
of the eleventh chapter. Assuming, for the present that wc 
are free within limits to exercise moral choice, we may try to 
8Ce what sort of conduct is demanded of us by a God, who is 
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both transcendent and immanent at the same time. As we saw 
only a few minutes back, the fact of divine transcendence 
induces in us feelings of awe and reverence? and requites of us 
worship. But this, by itself, is an incomplete ethical ideal; 
for it does not take any adequate note of out relations with 
the world. And a fervent worship of the transcendent God is 
also apt at times to degenerate into intolerance in the belief 
that the Supreme Overlord of the universe cannot brook any 
homage directed to any but Himself. Thii ideal therefore has 
to be supplemented by the ethical corollaries that follow from 
a realisation of God as immanent in th? universe. Then alone 
will the record of history assume any significance for usf and 
our part in its making be made clear. We have to do our 
duties in life, because God infills the world intimately, and has 
to be sought through the due fulfilment of the humble round 
of our daily life* Our ethical ideal may thus be summed up 
In two words as w’ork and worship- Neither worship unrelated 
to the facts of life^ nor work, unreheved by a faith in God, 
wdll alone suffice- We must work in the stress of life with 
faith in God and without caimg the consequences that 
may result from the performance of our duties, in brief) we 
must do our duties, but dedicate their truits to God? 

Such is the nature of the raja-gi^hya, the royal secret 
which 6\i Krishna expounds in this chapter. I hope that the 
digression in which I have ventured to indulge has drawn your 
attention to the fundamentals of the teaching of the Qitd on 
the nature of God. The foregoing aiscu sion, when supple- 
mented by a study of the tenth, eleventh and fifteenth 
chapters, can furnish us with a fairly complete picture of a 
God at once transcenv^ent and immarumt, working in the world 
and yet not of it, the overlord of the universe, the light of 
conscience and the guarantor of our moral freedom- In the 
next class, w’e shall coi^tiriue our study of the ninth chapter, 
beginning with verse 30^' 


In the last class, we re-examined verses I3--19 of this 
chapter? specially to understand how they explain the concep- 
tion of God as both transcendent and immanent^ Before that 
you may remember «we w'^re engaged in a consideration of the 
undiminished divinity of God m His incarnation as man. The 
study of this subject led us to see that mdffS or pf*akpii 
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i* capable of acting in two wavs in relation to those who come 
under its influence. In relation to some of them, it proves to 
be 'divine', while in relation to others it turns out to he 
*demoniacal\ When divine, it is seen to he the reveiler of 
God to manj and when demoniacal} it effectively shuts out 
God from the vision of man. Those that disregard God 
*ln His human incarnation, do so, because. as we have been 
told, they are dependent on demoniacal prakrilu But the great 
souls, who are dependent on the divine variety of it, become 
deeply devoted to God and bestow their minds always 
upon Him and upon nothing else* There are various kinds of 
great souls} who are under the influence of the prakriti that is 
divine* The nitya-yuktast who form one kind of them, are 
devoted persons of ever-accomplished yogA* And they worship 
God with loving devotion. Bhakti-yoga is their means of 
attaining God* Another type is made up of such persons of 
wisdom as worship God by means of the wisdom-sacrifice. 
We learnt that these persons of wisdom arrive at the 
knowledge that God Himself is the means of God-worship and 
God-attainment. They further manage to realise His peculiar 
greatness through knowing some of His characteristic 
attributes. The chapter begins, as you know} with a dcscrip*- 
tion of the greatness of God. And the knowledge of God, 
obtained from a study of these characteristic attributes, 
makes that description of God fuller and more complete. 
Another kind, again} of God-worshippers is brought to our 
notice in the next two stanzas with which we commence 
our class-work today. The true conception of God, as we 
saw, is the one in which God is looked‘upon as both transcend- 
ent and immanent at the same time. But even those 
who look upon God as merely transcendent attain some good: 
and some them are described thus*' 

si^PEir *rT ?ilrfer i 
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20. The followers of the religion of the three 
Vedax, who drink soma and are purified of their sins, 
worship Me by means of sacrifices and wish to go to 
the celestial world of .w ;rga. They go to the happy 
world of the chief of the gods and enjoy in that celes- 
tial world the celestial enjoyments of the gods. 

!. After enjoying the celestial world of 
they, on their merit cUsappearing through decrease, 
enter again the world of mortals. In this manner, 
the followers of the Vedic religion, who are desirous of 
attaining objects of desire, gain (only) the going and 
the coming 

In these starizasj \vf^ havej as Ramanujacharya points outs 
in his commentary on them, a clear taternei'kt of the contrast 
between the Vedic reiii;ion of sacrifices and the religion 

of self realisation aad.God-attainnieat:. Fhe expression! which 
1 have translated a^; ‘‘ tiie followers of the religion of the three 
Vedas*\ literally means those who own the three learnings as 
their authoritative scripture- In Sanskrit i jd/ya denotes learn- 
ing! and the word is derived from the coot vid, which means 
‘to know^ the word veda is also derived from the same root, 
and you must be aware that the Vedas ate held by the Hindus 
to be the divinely revealed source of ail knowledge- Therefore, 
it is fully ju-itihable to ander;^trtad by the tc^rn tiaividyn^ — 
which is T he expression given i it the QitiT . — the followers of the 
religion of the three Vedas. You know that the real use of the 
three Veda^ is in the performance of the great sacrifices known 
at the sorria-ydgas, and the performers of these sacrifices have 
the privilege of drinking the juice of the plant. What 

we have to note is that only the followers or the religion of 
three Vedas are entitled to drink the soma juice. 7'hey arc jjaid 
to be purified of their sins- it is not implied here that their 
purification is due to their drinking the 5onvi juice* Hvidentlyj 
it is the result of purificatory ceremonies performed by them 
for that purpose* The drinkers of the soma, vf ho have got 
themselves pwrified of their sins by means of purificatory cere- 
monies, conduct their sacrifices with a view to attain svarga, 
which is the celestial world the gods ; and Krishj^a says 
that, in so conducting^their 'sacrifices! they happen to worship 
Him* 
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Accordinglvt even the performance of Vtdic sacrifices is 
a form of worshipping tfie one only Qod of the Ved Vnt k The 
sacrificial worshippers of God, howe\/er, do not know this 
themselves* That is why they use the sacrifices only as a 
means to go f'O svarga. To go to svarga, as you know, is a 
lower aim than to attain moksha or the -alvation of soul-- 
emancipation* This lower aim of the sacrificial reliyiion of the 
Vedas is also fulfilled by God Hnnself^ Thus God is the 
receiver of all worship and the fulfiiler of all aims* which the 
worshippers may have in view, \v!\ether those aim-» happen to 
be lower or higher. Those, who^;e aim is to go to svar;^a.^ do 
go there after the due performance of the reejus ode sacrifices : 
and svarga is the happy world of the chief of the gods. It is 
commonly uudorstood t be the world or the well-known 
V edic Indra, and is conceived to be capabic of giving 

scope to unlimited celestial enjoy mentvS of all sorts Such per- 
sons, as acquire and accumulate punya or merit through th» 
interestad performance of good works in life? are requited by 
being sent to svarga after their death, s:-, tf.at th-y may enjoy 
in abundance ail the celistiai pleasures ihaf; ;ire available 
there. Ihat is perhaps the reason why the epithet punya is 
is applied here to the world of the chief of the gods : and I 
hope that my translation of it as 'happy’ will be found by 
you to be satisfactory. 

The celestial world of svarga is often spoken of as a 
bhoga-bhumi or a world sf enjoyments* Evidently, tiic idea 
meant to be conveyed is that Jt is a world intended wholly to 
provide enjoyments to those whta are fortunate enough to 
acquire and accumulate pimya in their live n It an extensive 
worlds full of the ceiestiai enjoyments which are peculiar to 
the gods, and which are, therefore, ordinarily not available 
herein the world of mortal men. i he exunusiv encss of svarga 
indicates to us the unlimited abundance of the celestial enjoy- 
meats that are available therein* Notwid; itanding all this, 
svarga is an unendujctng; reward for the life of good works. The 
reason for this is that the punya or the merit of good works is 
apt to wear away in proportion to the celestial pleasures enjoyed 
in svarga: the requited punya cease*; to be pun'ya and becomes, 
in fact, non- exUsent. Tiie consequenc gradual decrease of 
punya must, sooner or later, bring about; its exhaustion i and 
when one’s punya becomes thus exlia listed, one’s right to stay 
in svarga is at once annulled. Therefore all those who go t» 
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the happy world of the chief of the gods to enjoy celestial 
enjoyments, enter again the world of mortals, when their 
accumulated merit disappears through decrease^ Those good 
people who perform sacrifices, live interested lives, and are 
desirous of attaining objects of desire, are thus led to go to 
svarfia and then made to come back again to the world of 
mortal men: the going to svarga and the coming back to the 
earthly world is all tliat they gain through their interested life 
of sacrificial religion and good works. 

The highly enduring and valuable reward, consisting of 
the final emancipation of the soul from the bondage of matter, 
can never happen to be theii portion: on the other hand, they 
gain only the coming and the going. The inferiority of the 
Vedic religion of sacrifices as compared with the V edUntic 
rcligon cf self-realisation and God-attainment is easily 
demonstrable and may be well established. Yet it is quite 
possible to make sacrifices themselves become the means of 
such God-worship as is sure to lead to God-attainment in the 
end. ThuSf indeed, do the followers of the religion of the 
three Vedas worship the one only God of the Vedanta. 

The QUd tells us that there arc others again who worship 
God by constantly directing their attention exclusively to Him. 
Before passing on to the next verse, which deals with them, 
we may note one or two points- It is worthy of note that the 
gods of the Vedic religion of sacrifices arc merely transcend- 
ental. No close and intimate relation is stated to exist 
between them and the world. Accordingly, the followers of 
this religion are required only to please their divinities by 
suitable rituals : they are not commanded to live a life of dis- 
interested duty. Secondly, souls muit come back to this world 
of mortal men in order to prepare themselves for salvation.* 
they cannot attain moksha directly from* svarga^ in a celebrat- 
ed passage, A^ankaracharya observes that manuskyatvA, the 
condition of being born as man, mumukshutva, the desire to 
obtain release from the bondage of sarn^aro, and mahapuru- 
shasrayay the helpful guidance of a great man who can point 
out the way to salvation, are three things very difficult of 
attainment. Now) we may pass on to the consideration of 
the next Uoka. 

kr ^ ^r; i 
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22. Those people, who, not being (mindrul) 
of any one else, think (of Me) and worship Me well,— 
the prosperity and welfare of those, whose attention is 
(thus) always directed (to Me), I look after and 
carry on. 

You know that those who are always absorbed in yogi have 
been caile ’ raiyu-yukLas : and the way in which they worship 
God has dho explainedto u$. In this stanza^ rnention is 
made of 'nityubkiyuk.as : and these ue have understood to be 
psrsoai who.e accendoa is always directed to God« Because 
their attentioa is always directed to Godj it is not possible for 
them at any time to be mindful of anyone else; they have 
coatiauoa>ly to think of Godi and offer worship to Him duly 
and weil. Ocheirvvisc their atteutiveness will be at a discount. 
Nothing other than God can occupy their attention# for He ii 
the vSuie o jjct of their ever-wakeful attention. The people 
that are always mindful of God and think of nothing clse> are, 
you may rea.v'aaabiy think, too much devoted to God :o get on 
well in Ufej i hey caanot and will not attend to their own 
aiiairs; the pioinuuon of their prosperity and welfare is left un* 
cared for and unattended to by them. ^ Will they not sulfcr 
for cbiS / In reply to such a question] 6’ti Kfishua practically 
say)^; ‘No* they will not suffer any harm'\ His actual 
deciuration that He Himself will look after and carry 
on the peospenty and welfare of those, whose attention if 
always aiiectcd to Him, amounts to His saying emphatically 
that lire unmteriuptcd devotion of such persons to God will 
never land them in difficulties. 

When God is the ordainer and care-taker of our destiniesf 
it is tlie food 3 h iuan, wlio over-*confidently believCvS too much 
in the halt'-ira«h t lvat man is the architect ot his own fortune* 
The care which. Kyishija says, God bestows on thosei who 
are conttnuously mindtul ot Him, may induce some people to 
believe mat He is uniajrly partial towards His devoteesi As a 
matter of fact, God is not merely the builder of the fortunes 
of His own devotees, but is the one builder of the fortunes of 
ail per ons, to wiiatsoevcr deiry they may have directed their 
attention atid devotion. The one only God of the Vedanta is 
the Father as well as the Mother of All ; and ail the deities 
who are worshipped by various perAns and various human 
communities all over the world are included in Himi as He if 
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the enc Centre of Power and the one Source of all beings In 
the universe. This is what the next Sloka says. 

Let me note m passing that i^ankaracharya interprets the 
word ananydli to mean those who have realised their identity 
with the Brafirnaru I may also draw your attention to the fact 
that according to the commentators the words yoga and 
kshtma in this context also bear the special technical significance, 
which wc tried to understand when we studied 11. 47. As you 
may remember, yoga stands for the acquisition of such good 
things and advantages as have not been obtained : while 
kshema is taken to mean the safeguarding of the good 
that has already been obtained. We may now pass on to the 
study of the next stanza. 

ii ii n 

‘'3. Those, however, who, being devoted in love 
to other deities, and being also possessed of faith, 
perform sacrifices— they, too, without following the 
ordered rule, worship Mein reality, O Arjuna. 


At the outset we may note that there is also another 
reading ye’ pyanyadeva\a for ye tvavyadevaia in this verse, and 
It has been adopted by the eminent commentators, A^aiikara 
and ,Srr Madhva. Personally, I prefer tu to apt, as apt occurs in 
te’pi in the next line, while the disjunctive particle tu (but. 
however) may well be deemed to be necessary for clearing a 
doubt which naturally arises* 

The stanxa tells us that the ‘worshippers of all deities, 
whoever they may happen to be, worship in fact the Br.xhman 
of the Vediinta, who is one only without a second. Since they 
worship their own particular deities wjith faith in their hearts, 
they are not aware that, in worshipping them, they are truly 
engaged in the worship of the one only God of the Vedanta : 
moreover, they ate devoted in love to their various deities. The 
followers of the religion of the Vedas worship Indra and other 
Vgiiic gods in this spirit* The'r devotion and love are 
directed quite cofiscioJsIy to these gods and none other; and 
their faith in the efficacy of those sacrifices in bestowing 
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on them the objects of their desire is botli great and good. 
Still they are unconsciously worshipping the one only 
great God of the Vedrinta. Their worship of God, however, is 
not in accordance with the rule of abolute unselfishness, which, 
as you know, has been commanded with authority. 

It may be taken to be an order given to those, whose aim 
is to secure the salvation of soul emancipition and God- 
attainment through the performance of Vedic sacrifices, that 
they should perform them solely with the intention of 
securing that salvation and without any kind of selfish 
attachment to the various objects of desire, which they may 
bestow on the sacrificers. The followers of the sacrificial 
religion of the three Vedas do not obey this order and do not 
follow the rule of incessant Godwardness and absolute 
unselfishness, which is commanded by it They have svarga 
and other such objects of desire in view, when they perform 
these sacrifices. They obtain what they seek: and God 
Himself bestows it upon them, although they are prone to 
believe that they owe the fulfilment of their desires to 
Indra and the other Vedic gods. While they do not follow the 
ordered rule of incessant Godwardness and absolute unselfish- 
ness, they still, without knowing it themselves, conduct the 
worship of the great God of the Vedanta, in reality* That the 
worshippers of all deities worship God ultimately and in reality, 
holds true not only in the case of indra and the other 
Vedic gods, but also in the case of all the gods, who arc known 
to human history and civilisation* Regarding the sacrificers, 
who follow the religion of the three Vedas, So Krishaa further 
says, as follows: 

fr 3 ^ ii ii rh i! 

' 24 . Indeed, I am theenjoyer, and (am) also the 
lord, in fact, of all sacrifioes. But (they) do not 
recognise Me, (as. I am) in reality ; Ijence they slip 
down. 

What we are told in this stanza follows naturally from 
the statement that the worshippers of all deities worship 
unknowingly the one only God of ti^e Vedanta. Sacrifices are 
generally performed in propitiation of various deities, and with 
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t view to obtain Various objects of deslret Since hy worship- 
ping the various deities by means of prirticular sacrifices! the 
one only God of the Vedanta Himself happens to be 
worshipped in reality, this great God has naturallv to be the 
enjoyer and also the lord of all sacrifices: He receives the 
offerings offered in the sacrifices, and is therefore tiieir 
enjoyer. He rewards the sacrificers by bestowing on them their 
objects of desire and is therefore the lord of s xcrifices* The 
power to bestow rewards is implied in the idea of lordship; this 
power belongs only to God« Indra and other gods are not 
independent bestowers of rewards: their requit 1 of the 
sacrifices is only apparent. In fact, it is God Himself, who U 
the requiter of the sacrifices. But they do not Icnowtiic truth 
and cannot therefore recognise God as He is in reality: that 
is* they are not aware that He is truly the eiqoyer a ^ well as the 
lord of all sacrifices. Inconsequence of this ignor ^nce, they 
slip down. That is, they err; and the err r on their part 
consists in the fact that they look upon Indr? and the 
other gods as the enjoyers and as also rhe lords of sacrifices* 
This of course is not the truth ; and the reco)::iiii ion of rhe 
truth that God Himself is the enjoyer as well as the lord of all 
sacrifices, does not entitle u^ to beheve that He best ows the 
great reward of soul-emancipation and God-atrainmerit or^ all 
sacrificers alike. It has been already brought to w ur notire 
that, through sacrificial worship, peopfi* get just vvivat they 
want to obtain from the deities to whojn they ( fler Hieir 
worship. Even the minor rewards, sought bv riic sacrsficial 
worshippers, are bestowed on them hy God Hi mu elf; ic fu'is, 
however, to be borne in mind that He does not b-srow on 
them the major reward of soul-salvation, when they only 
minor rewards. 

The modern study of comparative religion has brought to 
light endless variety in the religious behefs of m uikird. And 
a close correspondence has been ob erved 1 etvveen rhe luture 
of the religious faith of a people and the wortldne^s of their 
civilisation* Further, the comparatively higher forms of religion 
are now seen to have risen from the comp i rati ve!y lower 
forms. Here, as elst where, man has risen from the lower to 
the highetf and the lower steps have always been helpful to him 
in his onward progress# In society, however Idgh its 
civilisation and hoivever<^ uniformly it may be spread, is it 
possible for all men to have the same kind of lel.gious 
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find moral realisation- Differences In the moral and religious 

endowments of individuals th::fe will alwiys be- and tin: e v»ll 
necessarily give rise to differences in religi >os fiitb, and insMru- 
tions* Since the lower form^ of religion c.^n evolve : :io tl.e 
higher, and since it is not possible to impose a cornpul orv 
uniformity of thought and creed on the hole of nKinkirui, we 
must allov each individual to work out his own progress 
in accordance with his cat'acity* This does not imply any 
blurring of the distinction betvv-en the high and the low in 
religion! but only the recogntrion of the fact that all wor\d'up 
the one only God. though all are nor aware of it. 6'A Krishija 
says in effect: am the enjoyer of all sacrifices and the lord 

of t.i em alh Every act of v/orship is dnccted towards 
Me. witungly or unwittingly. But it is only t’:c> e, wlio have 
realised Me as i am- who reach the higlie t. The rest attain 
results, which their faith oeservee” live next ver ,e makes 
this point clear- 

ii n ii 

The worshippers of the gods go to the gods : 
the worshippers of the nrianes go to The manes : rhe 
worshippers of ghosts go to the ghosts: likewise, those 
that worship Me go to Me. 

The worshipper^ of the god^ Iiere mentioned are evidently 
the worshippers of Indra and other Vedic gods. Yoa are sure 
to remember that we have been told that the worshippers 
of indra and other Vedic gods obtain svUrga as the reward 
of their work of worship: and svarga is the cele-tia! vvorlo. of 
the gods. To go to bvarga is to go to the world oi the gods: 
and CO go to that world is evidently the same thing as to go to 
the god -. You know that svarga is also called deva-loka in 
San krir; and deva-lo a means the world of the g xis* it is a 
^vorld of celestial erijoyments ; but as a reward bestowed on 
worshippers, it is unenduring and inferior in quality. It seems 
to me bs appropriate to repeat here w;i.it is given out regarding 
the followers of the religion of the tluee Vedas in the two 
stanzas with which we began our work today; because the 
worshippers of the gods who are mentioned her;: are no other 
than the followers or the religion df thc'three Vedas^ Those 
stanza:^ described these as persons desirous of obtaining 
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ebjectJi of desire* And after all, what they gain in reality, we 
were told, is only the going and the coming* The worshippers 
of the Brahman, who is, as you know, the one only God of the 
Vedanta, gain, on the other hand, the great and everlasting 
reward of soul-salvation and God-attainment* Accordinglyv 
it is clear that, when the worshippers of the gods go to 
the gods, they obtain a reward, which is inferior and unendur- 
ing* It should be noted that it is the reward which they 
deserve to obtain* 


The next thing we are told is that the worshippers of the 
manes go to the v The worship of the manes of departed 
ancestors is n norv^.vorthv feature of Hinduism, as it, indeed, is 
of most religions. You may know that there are persons, who 
opine that Hinduhm is nothing mote than an elaborate system 
of ancestor-worship* In the manner in which Hinduism 
recognises dew-loJca or the world of the gods, it also recognises 
pitri-loka or the world of the manes of departed ancestors* 
The reward, which ancestor-worshippers reap from their 
worship, is to go to the world of the manes of departed 
ance tors* It may be seen to be therefore quite true that the 
worshippers of the manes go to the manes. What the 
peculiar features of the pitri-loka are, we arc not told ; we 
know about it than about the deva-loka, which, as wc 
have been given to understand is a bhoga bhumi or world of 
enjoyments. We may, howevert presume that those, who, by 
worshipping the manes, go to the manes, live the life of the 
manes in their world 


Like the devaAoka and the pitri-^loka^ we have to think of 
the bhnxaAoka also* It is within your knowledge that the 
word bhnta has more than one mearving in Sanskrit. This 
context clearly requires that it should be understood in 
the sense of a ghost; and ghosts and goblins are conceived to 
be spirits. The bhutaAoka is therefore the spirit^world, as wc 
may say. The worshippers of the ghosts obtain the bhuta- 
loka as the reward of their worship; that ist they go to the 
ghosts in the spirit-world. Such is the inferior and unendur- 
ing reward which they obtain. They deserve no higher reward, 
because their worship of the ghosts belongs to a low form of 
religion in which the^ highcaim of securing soul-salvation and 
God -attainment finds t\o place at all. 
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Ais we worship, so we attain in further exempUiication 
of this great truth, <^ci Krishna says : ^‘Likewise, thoi^e that 
worship Me go to Me/* The meaning of this is that those 
who worship God go to God : hence God-attainrueat is t leir 
great reward. And since God-attainment happens to be the 
culmination of that enduring emancipation of the soul, vvhtch 
is the supreme object of human pursuit, the worshipper of the 
Rra/imon, who is the one only God without a second, ohtiuns 
the highest and most valuable reward as the result of his God- 
worship. This reward of God-attainment is further an 
enduring reward: it is indeed as ev?cr lasting as God Himself, 
because he who gains the bliss of God-attainment ever lives in 
God and is never compelled to return to the world of mortals. 
So precious and so enduring is the God -attainment of the 
God-worshipper. 

It is noteworthy that the true God-worshipper does not 
seek even the salvation of soul emancipation by means of his 
God-worship. That salvation omes to him nacurvUiy and of 
itself as the result of his disinteresied God-worship. If he 
sought iti his God -worship would become coloured with 
selfishness and might not yield what he wanted. It is not 
intended t© be conveyed that the great God, who is one only 
without a second} is never worshipped by people with minor 
selfish objects in view. In fact} He is often enough worshipped 
with selfish aims by people who seek to attain various objects 
of desire, and their objects of desire are often enough bestowed 
on them by God, as the due reward of their interested God- 
worship* But what is specially important to notice is that 
even the salvation of souhemancipation should not be sought 
selfishly by true worshippers of God* Their w'orship of God 
should be absolutely disinterested: and the salvation of soul- 
emancipation should flow to them altogether unsought. It 
can flow to them only thus and not otherwise. 

1 believe you.havc understood now as fully as possible the 
nature of the true God and of God- attainment, and it must 
have struck you that, of the four kinds of religious worship 
mentioned in the stanza, which we are now studying, the 
worship of the one only great God? who is without a second, is 
Indeed the best. It is remarkab-c that the four kinds of religious 
worship mentioned here are recoSnised* by modern students of 
comparative religion as four distinct stages in the history of the 
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Jcvclopraent of religion. Most of them look upon demonola-- 
tory or ^he worship of ghosts as the lowest form of religion 
and consider that ancestor-worship is the next higher form. 
It has to be said, howe^^er, that no causal connection is 
generally recognised to exist between these two forms of 
religion* Each of them may be held to be of independent 
origin indeed it is eo maintained by some* There are othersf 
however, who are of opinion that gbojt-worship precedes and 
gives rise to ancestor “worship* Both these forms of religion 
are found co be in historic association with all comparatively 
higher forms of religion. In so far as historic consecucion is 
coiicerned, the worship of gods is considered to come after the 
worship of the manes of departed ancestors. Here also it is 
not possible to obtain any convincing proof to show that 
ancestor -worship is the parent of polytheism. Lastly comes 
the manifestation of monotheism. 

The wocvship of ghosts or spirits is now known to h"»v^e 
been prevalent among the Jews, the Greeks the Romsi'.s, the 
Teutons, the Celts and oci\er European races. And of course 
it survives in .some form in the faith of many Hirulus even 
fodaV' rhe worship of ancestors was koiown to the 
literature of ancient India, and formed an integral p irt of the 
religions of China, Gceecei Rome, etc. Now. in so far as 
historic succession is concerned, the worsliip of gods is 
considered to copae after the worship of the manes of departed 
ancestors. This stage i.s well exemplified by the religion 
portrayed in the V edic hymns and the p^gantma of Gr eece and 
Rome* And the last stage of all# the manifestation of mono- 
theism, is of course iilustrated by Hinduism, Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam* 

Leaving aside the question of the •‘causal connection in 
relation to the four charactetistic forms of religion mentioned 
in th ?3 sran?.a, it may be noted with advantage that in the 
popular invitations of more than one admvtcedly rnoaothehtic 
religion, the co-existence of all these four forms is readily 
observable* In ail such cases, care is invariably taken to :,ee 
that, in their co-existence, they do not contradict one another* 
Hinduism is a noteworthy religion in point ; and its remarkable 
synthesis, whic v is fully capable of concilia ting all the co-- 
existing b'wer forms 6f religion found rherein, is based on the 
fact that men differ in their powers to apprehend and realise 
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the truths of religion, Sti Krishna has repeatedly told us that 
the leaot inadequate conception of God h, the one which 
regards Him as both transcendint and immanent at the same 
time. But this does not mean that all other forms of worship 
are wrong or useless. There are, as it were, grades in religious 
realisation, and it is alike the duty and privilege of those who 
have reached the higher stages to help those who are struggling 
below. This requires sympathy, and sympathy is surely not 
bred by the conceit that there is only one true way of worship' 
ping God, and that all those who do not follow it arc necessarily 
condemned to eternal darkness. Remember that Krishna 
holds that every form of worship is directed ultimately to Him, 
that He is responsible for all kinds of religious faith, and that 
He bestows the fruits which all types of worshippers strive 
for. 


That being sof what is the best way of encouraging the 
feelings of sympathy and helpfulness among men in varying 
stages of religious realisation f Hinduism has tried to accom- 
plish this by placing together in the lives of individuals the 
comparatively lower forms of religion in close association with 
the worship based on the highest conception of God ; only 
we are required to go through these as forms of the worship 
of the one only God of the V edaaku Such is the ideal of 
religious tolerance, which forms one of the characteristic 
features of Hinduism, and which is fully explained and 
brought to light in the stanza which we are now studying. 


From more than one standpoint, it is a stanza of striking 
importance in the Bkagavad-gUu : and I hope I have made its 
importance clear to you to some extent. We have certainly 
learnt from it the great value and worthiness of the 
disinterested worship of the one only God of the Veddnta0 
This great God is quite easily accessible, so to say, to His 
devoted worshippers; and the process of worshipping Him in 
all earnestness and sincerity need not be elaborate or costly or 
troublesome to the worshipper in any manner. God^s worship 
may be conducted in quite a simpl^e way^ by the true devotee# 
That is what we are told in the next stanza- 

^ ^ i 

5rir? ¥r^3^g:?n=r^rfii ’xqcnrJTJr; ii 
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26. Whoever offers unto Me with loving devo- 
tion a leaf, a flower, a fruit, (or) water — that devotional 
offering of the pure-minded Cperson)^ I accept. 

We have been told that God'worship gives vise to God- 
attainment ; and the doubt naturally arises in the aspirant's 
anxious heart as to whether it is not hard to conduct correctly 
the worship of the great God of the Vedanta, To such a 
doubt this stanza gives the quietus, *SVi Krishna says in effect; 
** Do not think that I insist on any impossible discipline from 
My worshippers* All that 1 require from them is strength of 
mind and purity of heart’h It is very difficult to perform the 
other three kinds of worship mentioned in the previous stanza* 
The worship of the devas has to be conducted in accordance 
with the sacrificial religion of the Vedas* If the elaborate and 
complex ceremonials are not properly conducted in accordance 
with the details laid down in the Vedas, the rewards sought 
for thereby will not be gained* The Vedic story of Tvashtri is 
a well-known instance to tne point. Seeking to avenge the 
death of his son, Visvariipa or Trieirshan) at the hands of 
Indra, he began a sacrifice for getting a son who would slay 
the chief of the gi5ds. During the course of the yajua^ he 
mispronounced the word Indra-satru by placing the accent on 
Indrut instead of on ^atm. In consequence^ Vritra, who was 
born out of the sacrifice, could not kill India: he was himself 
slain by the latter* Of the costliness of the Vedic sacrifices, 
whi:h are said to have brought about the bankruptcy of many 
a prosperous prince, it is ne:*dlea} to spea.c- The rewards 
procured by the worship of ancestors and of spirits are fleeting, 
and the price paid in either case is not a light one* 

But the worship of the God of the Vedanta, while promis' 
ing the enduring reward of salvation, reciuires no costly o fferings 
or elaborate rituals. A leaf, a flowerj a fruit or even water 
will do as an offering : it is only essenriLil that the offering 
should be made with loving devotion and without selfish 
motives. The Sanskrit word, asndmi, which following the 
commentators 1 have translated as 1 accept really means 
i eat We may thence conclude that God accepts and 
enjoys the offering, offered with loving devotion by the earnest 
and sincere devotee* Tt deserves to be noted that tiie accept- 
ability of the offering is said to be due to its being made by 
a pure-minded person (literally, one with a well controlled 
mind}. 
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It seems to me that any one who ofiers anydilng to God 
?n sincere devotion is boimd to be pure minded. You 
remember my having toid on a former occasion that in 
relation to bhahli Sanskrit writers speak of anurdgad virdgah. 
This means that with the grovvth of devotion to God there is 
also a dea^lopment of the tipiric of non -a ctachment in the 
heart of the devotee, it might seem paradoxical, }.)ut it can be 
shown that iniense attachment to God gives rise to non- 
attachment to objects other than God. The more complete the 
devotion, the more intense is the spirit of renunciation. The 
mind of a sincere devotee may therefore be expected to be free 
from the ordinary luiman failings of seiftsimess and sensuality. 
This is due to the grace of God, wiiich co:ne3 to him who seeks 
it in earnest. 

We have now seen that God is more pleised by the love 
of the worshipper than by the costliae.?s of his offerings or the 
pomp which accom.oanies them- The next stanza points out 
to us the way in which such devotion may be practically 
cultivated. 

q'??5?Trf^ 

«rTrT5E?lfe JT^qorq; II II \\ 

27. Whatever you do, whatever you eat, whatever 
fire-offering you offer, whatever you give (as gift), 
whatever austere penance you practise, O Arjuna, 
make that over unto Me as an offering. 

The stanza explains further how easy it is to worship God, 
provided one has sincere devotion* The aspirant, who washes 
to win the love of God? is called upon to do nothing that i$ 
particularly special for that purpo-e. The work that belongs 
to the ordinary coury.e of his daily life is itself quite competent 
to enable him so ro worship God as to fee) assured of the 
invaluable reward of divine love in return. According to the 
commentators, two types of work are referred to here. The 
first two phrases, ' whatever you do ^ and ' whatever you eat % 
relate to secular actions such a i larjpuring for one's livelihood, 
etc. The other phrases of the stanza relate to actions enjoined 
by the icriptuces such as the daily or occasional sacrifices, 
penance and the like. Thus we see that no difficult discipline 
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at complex ritual is essential to obtain the love of God* A 
God whom it is so easy to worship and please cannot certainly 
be a forbidding divinity. It is His easy availability that 
emphasised here* 

The cultivation of loving devotion to God is thus seen to 
be easy to all earnest seekers. To make over unfailingly every 
one of our miscellaneous and multiform activities in life, both 
secular and religious, to God in a spirit of true worship 
requires the constant and continued direction of our attention 
to God. We thereby become in fact /ntyabhiyuktas* In 
consequence of this, God Himself becomes responsible for our 
progress and welfarc> as Sri Krishigia has already assured us. 
Success in the cultivation of devotion to God is thus depend- 
ent on God himself; for divine grace seeks the earnest 
aspirant* When he succeeds, love of God weans him from all 
other attachments. This is what wc are told in the next 
stanza. 

^?t5Tra?ft»T5>^TcJTT fiig'cITt ITTgWfe 11 II II 

28 . In this manner, you will become free from 
those bonds of karma, which yield auspicious as well as 
inauspicious fruits. And being in possession of a 
mind, which is imbued with the discipline of 
renunciation, you will obtain liberation and then 
come unto Me. 

Here the phrase ‘‘in this manner evidently means “ by 
making over all your day to day and hour to hour activities in 
life as a religious offering to God’’. Wc have already seen that 
this kind of dedicated life entitles us to be known as nityS.bhi- 
yuktas. 6ti KrishJt^a here tells us that it enables us to become 
free from the bonds •f karma, inasmuch as it imbues the mind 
with the discipline of renunciation. Lea us now try to see 
how devotion frees us from karma. We know that work in 
itself does not cling to man : it is the desire motivating the 
work that gives rise to its own clinging samskSra in the form 
of pdpa or punya. The former is its auspicious and the latter 
its inauspicious fruit. But absolutely unselfish work, done 
without any kind of attachrfient to any advantage that may 
be gained theteftom, produces neither papa nor pui^ya. It is 
tht worker’s non -attachment to the fruits of his work that 
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enables him to become free from the fetters of karma* 
Accordingly we arc tol l that devotion to God brings about 
the attitude of vairdgya, necessary for the breaking of the 
bondage of karma. The more earnest our love of God, the 
greater is its tendency to become exclu^^ively all-absorbing. 
The true and sincere devotee finds none but God as a fit object 
of his love* As he bestows all his love on God, there is 
nothing of it left to be bestowed on other objects. Thus, 
imbued with the discipline of renunciation, the sincere lover 
of God can be said to ‘enjoy life through renunciation \ as 
the well-known Upanishadic commandment tena tyaktena 
bhunjUhdh adjures us. Bhakii is thus seen to be fully capable 
of securing for mankind emancipation of soul and attainment 
of God* 

Let us conclude here our work for today, 

x!iv 

In our study of the Bhagavud~gliu in the course of our 
last class, we learnt certain characteristics of God, importing 
His peculiar greatness. These were given evidently with the 
object of enabling us to see how worthy God is to be the 
object of the love of His devotee- From the study of such a 
description of the greatness of God, it is possible for weak man 
to conclude that God is too great to be easily propitiated by 
him through worship, so great that His devotee cannot easily 
or readily approach Him. We learnt that both these conclu^ 
sions are wrong, and that to worship Him and approach Him, 
all sincere and earnest aspirants are generally entitled* God is 
not more partial to one devotee than to another. Such a 
thing as special choice or partiality plays no part in the 
relation of God to His loving devotees. Moreover, there is no 
considertion of any kind, v^^hich is calculated to exclude any 
aspirant from the privilege of adopting the religion of bhakti 
or loving devotion to Qod. So Sri Krishna says; 

fT ilr fsr’qr; i 

wsTT^ g m nrw ^ il ii ii 

29. I am the same in relation to all beings. There 
is none who is hate-worthy to Me; none, who is love- 
worthy. Those that resort unto Me with loving devo- 
tion— they are in Me, and 1 also am in them. 
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We have already been taught to look upon all religions 
with respect* if they are all really complementary to one 
another and are, as it werci so many steps in a laddctj it is clear 
that all persons must be found fit to practise the highest form 
ol religion, which Krishna has been describing* In regard 
to the worship of God% there ought to be no difference what- 
ever between man and man» All that is necessary is genuine 
devotion (vistshja’bhajana)* Sri Krishna says in effect: ^‘Whoever 
worships Me with true devotion comes to live within My 
bosom, as certainly as 1 become enshrined within his heart. I 
do not care who he may be, in what land he has been born, or 
what conditions of life he has been accustomed to^\ All are 
equal in the eyes of God in the sense that all will have equal 
opportunities to attain the supreme object of human 
endeavour — soul-emancipation* Note that it is not stated here 
that wise men or jndnins alone can worship the highest form of 
God and attain salvation. In fact Krishijia promises in 
the next verse that He will not scrutinise the antecedents of 
any devotee with the object of blocking his spiritual progress 
with the record of his unregenerate past. So that any onei 
wicked or virtuous, can take to the life of bhakti and attain 
salvation* 

It is only in this sense that we have to understand the 
statement about divine impartiality. A great commentator 
raises the question whether God does not show favouritism in 
that He bestows His grace on His devotees and not on others* 
The answer that he suggests is that God is like fire, and just as 
fire wards off cold only from those who are near it, and that 
without the least tinge of partiality, so too, God bestows His 
grace on His devotees as a matter of course. Another writer 
elaborates the point with the help of a striking simile 
which may be mentioned here. The sun^s light, he points out, 
though pervading everywhere, is reflected well only in a clean 
mirror. Likewise the Lord is specially ’present only in those 
from ^whose minds all dirt has been removed by devotion* 
These similes might conceivably give rise to mistaken views in 
regard to the nature of God and His relations with the world. 
For we have learnt that God is omni-^penetrative* We have 
therefore to undcistandr, the similitudes in a special and 
restricted sense* Fhe radiates heat in all directions: but 
distance acts to a certaiia extent as an obstacle to the diffusion 
of heat. So too^ though light pervades everywhere^ and would 
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be reflected ordinarily from every shining surface, dirt is 
obstructing force. The distance and the dirt are like the lack 
of devotion on the part of individuals. 

Thus the only thing required for the worship of God 
is sincere devotion. If we have b/iakti, moral perfection will 
come of its own accord. That is what vve ate told in the next 
stanza. 

H % w, !i ii %<> ii 

30. Be a man never so wicked, if he worships Me, 
worshipping none else, he must certainly be deemed 
righteous, for he is rightly resolved. 

It may appear to many that the statement here is self' 
contradictory. The question may well be asked: how can a 
man leading a wicked life become absolutely devoted to God ? 
1 grant that such an event is rare ; but the possibiHcy of its 
happening is the very foundation of all religions* A vicious 
man is not apt to look upon life in a religious light, and 
consider it ai something to be dedicated unto God. But once 
he does so from whatever cause, he must be deemed righteous, 
for he is on the road to betterment. The idea is that bhakti 
has the power to overcome all evil tendencies. There are well - 
authenticated cases in the religious history of the world, which 
suggest that revolutionary changes of this kind do occur, 
if only occasionally. Every saint, they say, has a past, even 
as every sinner has a future, and the Htatemcnt iy 
signiheant. We may take it that it is by no means difficult for 
even the worst of men to take to the life of bhakti. 

When Krishna says He is absolutely impartial as 
between devotee and devotee. He does not mean that He makes 
no distinction between virtue and vice. Certainly He prefers 
. virtue? but in one sense, and one only, the virtuou.s ; nd the 
vicious are treated alike by Him. Both of them are alike to 
Him, provided they are both devoted to fliin absolutely. It is 
not that He puts a premium on vice, but that He regards 
impartially all His devotees, anddoes^rot di*scriminate between 
them on the score that one is virtuous and another is not. 
For the vicious person, as soon as he becomes a hhakta, is on the 
high-road to betterment, and is soon bound to become virtuous. 
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The transforming po wer of bhdkti is well indicated in this Moka 

%!t vm?cjrr f?nrEs% i 

a%5Tr!fi[fk ^ sion;!r% ii ll ii 

31. Soon he becomes right-minded and attain'S 
to enduring peace. O Arjuna, give the assurance (on 
My behalf) that My devotee is never ruined. 

aSYI Krislijgia here elaborates the point about the trans- 
forming power of bhahiu Devotion unto the Lord leads the 
sinner into the path of righteousness* All his vicious tenden- 
cies are subjugated by genuine bhakti. Now if we enquire why 
the vicious man is what he is, vve will find that he is something 
of a crude hedonist. As long as he is hankering after the 
pleasures of this world, — and it is the nature of these pleasures 
that the more you seek them^ the more you wish to have 
them — the soul can never have anything like peace. The desire 
to enjoy is never satisfied by enjoyment. It calls for more and 
more. That is why hedonism always fails. Now, when our 
hedonist! through the worship of God, becomes a dharmdtman — 
or as the commentators have it, a right-minded person — 
then he acquires the peace which he never had before* This 
is the promise which ^'n Krishna makes. Notice the expression 
pratijanihi which I have translated as ^^give tke assurance (on 
My behalf).^' The commentators explain that Sii Krishna^s 
promise gains an added emphasis in that He authorises Arjuna 
to give the assurance, instead of giving it Himself. 

Let us once again note that Sti Krishna's attitude is not 
one of indifference, where virtue and vice are concerned. The 
power of that religion in which worship Sri Krishna 

as your only God, both transcendent and immanent, to purify 
the sinnet^s soul and to strengthen it? so that it might not 
err~it is this power that is pointed out here. It is therefore 
never too late to be devoted unto God/ No man need say; “I 
have lived such a wretched life till now* Of what avail is it to 
me to think of God so^ late in life? It may be that 1 shall not 
be saved’*. This is St^ Krishna’s assurance to all who might 
feel, like the Faust of German legend, that their past hid 
been so full of wrongc^oing as to deserve no mercy at the 
hands of the Lord* Genuine and sincere devotion to God will 
soon make the worst sinner right-minded, and lead him oa tp 
salvation. 
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32. For, {lading refuge in Me, O Arjiina, those 
who may be of sinful birth, women, Vai^yas as well as 
Sudras — all reach the supreme goal* 

When dealing with the problem of religious tolcrauon, 
aSVi Krishna does not disdain to descend even into minute 
details. He is never tired of repeating what He ha , told us in 
other contexts. And this, I believet is due to the fact that 
the great doctrine of the harmony of religions ii the special 
feature of the teaching of aSYi Krishna*. Social habits and 
institutions might lead us to make distinctions in regard to the 
worship to be conducted by men and women in the worln 
Sri Krishna guards us against this mistake# 

Let us bear in min j the religion tauglvt in wh ir, rvi 
be regarded as the Old Testament of our faith, the 
kanda of the Vedcis* The path of dei^ci-vrala^ which, is 
explained there, JS limited in its scope and operation. Certain 
classes of people w^ere alone entitled to practise this religion, 
and others were not And even among the privileged clas-es, 
some had a higher standard than the others# Woman had no 
scope in the performance of that worship, independently or of 
her own accord. if she was to have a position in the redgior. 
of deva-vratu at all, it must be in association v*^ith her husband 
as his dharma patni. Vaisyas, though having a pi ice in the 
schc me of Vedic religion, were assigned only a subordinare 
position. Besides these, there were large bodies of people who 
were considered unlit to practise this religion at all. But in the 
religion of the VndanLa, there are no such distinctions as 
those mentioned abovev Women have an independent place 
here: the *S’udras, who were outside the pale of the old faith, 
are now taken into the fold : and the Vaisyas no longer feel 
any disabilities in their position* 

These examples show that all the ancient restrictions 
find no scope for operation in the Icligioh of the Vedanta- 
It is thoroughly universal* Even men polluted in theiir birth 
can be saved by following the Kris h^a-v rata. The man of 
noble birth and the low-born man, the worst of villains and 
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the outcast having no social Standing — all these can take to the 
religion of Krishna-vrata, and attain salvation. This follows 
as the logical corollary of the very great doctrine of the 
harmony of religions. If all religions arc complementary to 
one another; and if all the godsi who are worshipped in all 
religions are diifcrenw manifestations of the one God, who is 
both immanent and transcendenti and if all the results* v/hich 
all people in all conditions derive from the various forms 
of worship they go through, ate results bestowed on them by 
the one God — then you can see that in regard to the worship 
of this one immaneni and transcendent God, there ought to be 
no distinctions of any kind between one worshipper and 
another, whether they are high-born or low'born, men or 
women. Every one who devotedly worships this one God is 
entitled to the best reward. 

In other words, if you look upon religion as a ladder by 
means of which man has to climb upwards from lower to 
higher conditions of self-realisation and God-realisation; and 
if this ladder is intended for the salvation of the whole 
of mankind, as Krishna puts it — then you can see that in 
regard to getting up the ladder no man can say to another; 
“*fou shall not get up.*' Every one is free to go up? and it is 
solely dependent on one's own self-culture, self-discipline 
and power of self-control to what step of the ladder one 
climbs. We can put no limits to the progress of another, 
saying; “Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther”. Nor can 
we shut off from the path any on the ground that they have 
no place there. All who are on the same level of religious 
realisation, and v/ho arc able to worship this one God — all 
these must look on one another as equal, whether they are 
high or low, poor or rich, white of coloured* That is why 
Sti Krishna says; *T treat them all alike, and I call upon My 
worshippers to treat them all alike". 

5swTfr*rr: i 

sTT'ar n ii ii 

33 . How much more (easily) then the Brahmins 
and the sage-like warriors, who are of meritorious 
birth and devoted to ’God (reach the supreme goal)! 
Having come into this worl4 which is transient and 
full of misery, do you become devoted unto Me- 
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We have seen that all religions are equally valuable 
to save the soul of man, but the power of religion to save the 
worshipper will be seen more clearly in the case of those 
in whost lives there are less obstacles to be overcome, in the 
case of a vicious man, it is necessary that the tendency in 
favour of vice must be modified into one in favour of virtucj 
before he is fit to attain the salvation of mo/rsfia. But in the 
case of one in whom there is already this tendency in favour .>f 
virtue, there are obviously Itss diffi :ulties to be surmounted : 
such a person will attain salvation mote easily* Notice the 
epithets here — the Brahmin who is worthy and devoted to 
God, and the sage-^like warrior, who is also worthy and 
devoted to God. The latter is specially mentioned for 
the reason that, being engaged in the actual duties of life, 
he is more apt to forget philosophy. 

It may seem at first sight as though there is no connection 
betw'een the two halves of this stanza* If we, howevetj 
consider the question for a moment, we can see that they are 
after all not disconnected- Krishi.ia has been telling His 

pupil that the highest goal is open to alh In the second half 
of this stanza, He points out that this highest goal is something 
vvorthy of atta^ment. The enjoyments of this w'orld, 
aS'ci Krisht^a points out, are transient. In addition to this, 
they have much misery hidden in their bosom. You enjoy 
the pleasures of this world, and very soon, your power of 
enjoying them becomes weakened. When this happens 
and the rcUdi for enjoyment is still in your heart, and the 
hankering after pleasures has not left you — the depth of the 
misery that you will feel Is easily imagined. This is really the 
lilt imate condition to which all persons, who are hedonists, 
are reduced. Hence this world and all its pleasures ace 
characterised as transient and miserable. The goal which the 
religion of S\\ Krish^ia places before you is the goal of the 
freedom of the soul, a goal in which the soul goes back to its 
own essential nature as jhdndnandasvarupa* You realise the 
nature of your soul, and in doing so, your wisdom and power 
of knowing the truth of things becomes enhanced, as also 
your capacity to enjoy that kind of bliss, which has no poison 
lurking in its bosom- Thus the condition of moksha, provided 
we have been given an accurate accoi^nt of^it, is decidedly 
superior to any of the attractions, which this world can offer 
to us. Clearly then, the goal is something to be sought after, 
and the exhortation to Arjuna is quite relevant* 
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34. Place your mind upon Me : be devoted unto 
Me : worship Me ; bow down unto Me. Having 
engaged yourself in this manner and making Me your 
supreme goal, you will come unto Me. 

The path of devotion is further explained in this stanza. 
According to a great commentator, the strcim of our thoughts 
must flow towards God, without interruption of any kind : it 
must be as continuous as a stream of oil. 1 have already 
sought on n former occa.sion to explain the force of this well 
known simile (p 136). Devotion, worship and salutation are 
mere aids to m ike ns Go I'-nunded. That is, these help us to 
fix our thouguc on God (easelessly# How we can lead this 
kind of devoted and dedicated life has alreadv been explained. 

It is interesting to no'e th^ context here* The lesson 
taught to Atjuna here is repeated twice over in the course of 
the QlUx. It is to this effect, that the feara entertained bv 
Arjuna as to his comm’tting sin by fighting in the Great War 
of the Mahcibhdratfi are unfounded. Svarga, to which Arjuna 
obviously aspired, is not the highest goal, which is to be 
attained only by worshipping Krishna in the manner 

suggested here. Krishi;ia says in effect.* am the greatest 
God, both transcendent and immanent* I have no objection 
to all other forms of religion being adopted by men according 
to their capacities. The position you hold is this — that, if 
you fight and kill your eneniies. there would be confusion of 
castes and you w'ould go to hell* I do not say that this posi- 
tion is altogether untenable. There ace perions to whom this 
religion of the fear of hell and confusion of castes gives the 
needed discipline. But this is not the highest form of religion, 
whose purpose is to realise the one alt-pervading God of the 
universe, and afterwards regulate conduct in accordance with 
that realisation* This is the highest form of life you can lead* 
Follow the advice I give you* Take Me to be the highest God : 
place your mind upon Me -* worship Me; bow down unto Me : 
youthen become saved. If you fight in this great war, and 
dedicate unto Me* all the work you do (as stated in ISC. S7 
above) no sin will pollute you, and you will come unto Me* 
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This verse ends the ninth chapter? and before concluding 
our work todays we may as usual make a brief vsurvcy of its 
teachings. It must have been plain ro yon as we went tbroir^h 
this chapter what it was that ^SYi Krislu^a mesnt Arjuaa to 
understand by R^ja-Vidyl and Raja guhya. As 1 pointed out to 
you? they really consist in oar under tandiru; how it is possible 
to reconcile the idea of the transcendency or God with Mis 
immanency in the universe- Once we learn God t > be both 
transcendent and imnianent at the same rinse, then it becorr.e'i 
easy for us to realise how everything pror ’ sds from Him* and 
how for all the various change^ in the universe He is 
ultimately responsible- If thus we realise that He i> !iot rnereiy 
a transcendental God, away and above and beyond the 
universe, but al.o a God, who is near at hand, alwavs working 
irt the midst of Nature, vve may arrive at the principles by 
wliich our conduct in life is to be guided. We have to 
vvotihip and we have to work. The necessity for worship arises 
out of the f.rct that our God is a transcendent il God, who is 
the Lord of the Universe, above and beyond it, controlling and 
guiding th? huge machinery thereof- We must therefore 
worship Hi v; as to please Him, and make Him realise that 
our lives are regulated in proper relations to Him- Again, 
because He is immanent in the universe, He naturally expects 
us to \vork in the universe* co do our part of the allotted 
work? whatever it is? high or low, important or unimportant* 

From such a view as to the nature of God follows the 
great doctrine of the harmony of religions. For if our God is 
not a stranger to the universe, looking at it from outside, but 
is immanent therein, guiding all the manifestations of power, 
force and energy in the universe, it becomes essential for us to 
look upon the various progressive changes that the universe 
has gone through as the manifested power of God* As a 
sequel to such a conception of the process of universal history 
as the manifestation of the power and purpose of God, we 
cannot look upon •anything that belongs to a past or present 
or future period, as being untrue or bad, as being altogether 
wrong or unsuited tc evolve any good. 

There will be no time in the Iiistory of the world when all 
men and women will be on the same dead level of equality in 
matters of power, thought and physical, mental and moral 
constitutions. Variety in such matters has always been J and 
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as long as there is variety in such maittersi there must be 
variety also in regard to the way in which truth is propounded 
and acted upon. But if God is immanent in the universe, vvc 
cannot help looking upon all the manifestations of the power 
of God as valuable and helpful to the realisation of His 
purpose. Now, the question arises ; are all these forces in 
every phase of civilisation worthy and honourable ? Are we 
to follow c /ery form of religion and adopt every kind of 
conduct that was known to the history of man in the past or 
may yet be conceived in the future.^ To such questions^ the 
answer is simply this- The highest conception of God is the 
one in which you understand Him to be both transcendental 
and immanent at the same time. Worship riim and do every- 
thing as though it were done for Him. Dedicate your whole 
life unto Him. Then you live the best life. But do not look 
down on other forms of worship adopted by other people* 
To ensure this tolerance, it may perhaps be necessary for you 
to introduce into the composition of your religious life all 
those ocher forms of worship wiucii men in various phases of 
culrute and civilisation pass through* Live all chose lives 
yourself. But remember, whether you adopt the deva-x^rata^ 
the pitri-vrata, or even the bWuta-vrata, you are still genuinely 
and really the follower of the Krish/ia-vrafa, the believer in 
the one God who i.s both transcendent and immanent- Let 
other forms of religion be only an element in the K/us/ma- 
vrata that you go through, P^egard the whole of your life as 
ultimately Krishnarpana, 

Yamunacharya, to whom i have drawn your attention 
more than once, sums up the contents of this important 
chapter in the following sloka* 

!T^ il 

In the ninth (chapter^ are dealt with God’s unique 
greatness. His undiminished divinity in His incarnation 
as man, the characteristics of great souls, and the 
special value of devotion as a means of God- 
attainment. 

This vsummary is thus seen to lay due emphasis on the 
importance of reconciling the transcendency of God with IJis 
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immanency. As we have seen, if one aspect of GoJ leads us 
to worship, the other brings out the necessity of doing our 
allotted duty In life. God is distant and yet near ; we must 
not confound His immanence with finiteness, nor 
transcendence with unapproachable remoteness. Secondly, 
vve are told that, even when God takes the human form, His 
divinity is not diminished. This can be understood only by 
those who are of a sdttvika temperament, to whom prakriii 
appears to he divine. Those of rdjasic and tamastc tempera- 
merits cannot understand this: to them prakriii appears to be 
demoniacal. Thus we are told that p^ahriLt acts as a revealer 
of God to some, and as a blind to others. Tlie logical 
implications of this doctrine are fully developed in a later 
chapter. For the present Krishna has been content to 
make the distinction, and detail to us the way in which we 
might practisse bhakti-yoga For this it is essential not only 
tiuit we should know tl e true nature of God, who is the 
object of our devotion, but also the example sec before us by 
the great devotees to guide our faltering footsreps. The 
chapter as a whole emphasises tlie supreme value of devotion 
us a means of God-attainment. 

The ninth chapter is thus a verv important chapter, as it 
deals with the true nature of God and the ethical corollaries 
that flow from a knowledge thereot. You must remember that 
the eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh chapters are, as it were, 
an ampliiicatlon ©f the ideas contained in the seventh chapter, 
which is the introduction to the whole question of God and 
the relation of the soul to God. The ideas briefiy referred to 
in the seventh chapter arc fully developed in the later chapters* 
In the tenth chapter, whose study we will oegin next week, 
you will find how the vague and difficult conception of God as 
both transcendent and imm;menc is brought home to our 
minds in a vivid and telling manner by a series of illustrations 
demonstrating His special manifestations in the universe. 

CHAPTER TEN 

xlv. 

Last time> in concluding the study of the ninth chapter, 
we tried to obtain a comprehensive view of its teachings* We 
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then saw that it taught that we must look upon God as both 
transcendent and immanent at the same time, and try to 
realise Him throug^h loving devotion* The path of hfiaftU* is 
the best vvay of approach to God, because it is the easiest. It 
Is open t* all without anv restrictions of caste or sex. Even 
the worst sinner can attain salvation by becoming devoted 
unto God* In order to instil and develop bhahti God must be 
shown as both realisable and lovable. His daily intercourse 
with the world in ail its intricate detail must be made plain to 
the human unders anding. He must be conceived not merely 
as the source of all power, but also as the very ground 
of values, controlUng« perme itins and penetrating everything 
in the universe* It is this task which is attempted in the 
tenth chapter^ whose study we begin today, 

ii ii ^ u 

1. Yet again, O might-armed (Arjuna) ! listen 
to My highly valuable words, which 1 speak to you, 
who love Me, out of a desire for your welfare* 

Sri Kvishijia continues His address to Arjuna, and proceeds 
to give a brief account of His powers and manifestations. And 
this He later elaborates at the special request of Arjuna. You 
can easily gather what idea underlies this stanza* If you love 
your God He will give you the necessary guidance to make 
your devotion serve His ends. It is Atjuna's manifestation of 
pleasure and devotion that induces #SVi,Krish)c>a to continue 
His discourse iurther* 

JT ?r I 

^ 51^; II ‘ II R II 

2. Not the multitudes of gods, nor the great 
gages know My lordly power. Indeed I am in every 
way the source of the gods and the sages. 

It is very difficult to know God in His essential nature. 
Not alone nien» but even the gods and the sages, who belong 
to a higher order, have failed to understand His lordly powers. 
I have translated the word Adi as ' source*. As God Is the 
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very source of the gods and the sages, they cannot know Him 
as He is. 

!i n ^ w 

3. He who knows Me to be unborn, vvithour 
beginning, and the Great Lord of the universe - (he), 
among men, is one whose intelligence is not clouded 
(and through such a knowledge, he) is released from 
all sins. 

From this sloJi'a we must understand tluit true wisdom and 
accurate knowledge in regard to God consist in knowing that 
He is both aja and anudi* Me is unborn, th.at i?, He has been 
Himself, as it were, the cause of Himself. For to say thut He 
had a commencement would involve tlie postuiation oi a timiCj 
when fhere was no God, And it is hardly possible to believe 
in a God, wlio was absent from the universe at any time or 
was been and caused. Being unborn and uncaused, He must 
of necessity be eternal. He is also the Greatji^Lord of the 
universe, in the affairs and governance of this world, we 
notice men at various levels of authority and powtiT- Now, 
taking the universe as a whole, there is no position of 
authority and power, which can be greater than that which 
He, vAdaom vve have seen to be both bt ginningless and unborn , 
holds. For it is through the cvcrcise of His power and 
authority that everything goes on in tiie universe, has gone on 
in the past and will go on in the future 

Whoever understands this is declared to be capable of 
discerning the truth, and is said to be in a position to be freed 
from all sins. From this let us not rush to the conclusion 
that clear intelligence will alone lead to release from all sins. 
We have to take note of the context to interpret the Sloka 
properly. So interpreted, the verse would mean : If your 
intelligence is clear and uncloudedi you can realise God as He 
is ) thence you can understand the proper relation of the soul 
to God; this in turn will enable you to arrive at the right 
course of conduct to be pursued.^ You^ will thereafter live 
your life in such a manner as wdll in no way contradict your 
own appreciation of the relation of your soul to God, whose 
real and essential nature you have correctly understood* 
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Human intelligence is one of the most inquisitive things 
in the woild- The more scope you give it, the more it begins 
to enquire s^nd work. Its aspiration to make the unknown 
become known never ceases* So once you understand the real 
nature of God, your intelligence of its own accord will force 
you to realise the relation between your soul and that God. 
Nor will it stop here. It will proceed to apply the knowledge 
«o gained to determine the proper course of conduct in life. 

So you can see haw this knowledge of the true nature of 
God veill lead you to treedom from sins. What is retetred to 
here is not tl\e mere theoretical knowledge that one gets from 
a study of books on philosophy to the effect that God is both 
transcendent and immanent* This point will become clear as 
we proceed* 

^11 11 y II 

srfl^r wrsw; 1 

vrr^r g;5!i%4r: 11 il 'a H 

4-5. rhteliigence, knowledge, freedom from 
illusions, forgiveness, truth? power of self-restraint, 
internal peace, happiness, misery, existence and non- 
existence, fear and freedom from fear, freedom from 
causing injury, the conception of equality among 
beings, contentment, the practice of austerities, giving 
away gifts, fame, iniamy, -aU these different mental 
states of beings proceed from Me alone. 

Sti Krishj;ia explains further in th^se verses His sarvaAoka^ 
mahesvaratva- If He is the eternally unborn great lord of the 
universe, then it follows as a matter of course that all the 
activities in the universe must proceed in accordance with His 
will* He has the will and authority to ma*ke the universe move 
and work in the way in which it docs, in particular, ori 
K4‘isht;ia points out here that the various mental conditions of 
the various beings in the world proceed from Him* In relation 
to what we feel, think, will, or do, we always believe that we 
arc the centre of ^power^ and action, "i did it: but forme 
such a thing would never have happened ' — this is a feeling 
which most of us, if not all? naturally have* We readily forget 
that there is a higher power than ourselves? which is really 
responsible for all that we think or feel or do. These two 
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alohas emphatically point out to us that all our activiticsr 
conscious or unconscious, are guided by a Source of Powe 
beyond ourselves. 


We are told here in effect that God is responsible for bot^^ 
the good and the evil in the mental conditions of men. This 
raises again the question of individual moral rcsponsibilityf 
which we have already discussed. It is not right that we 
should ask why weak man should be blamed, when it is declared 
that God is responsible for all that comes up in the mind of 
man, good or had- For God is responsible for all these in the 
way in which, for ejcamplej a just king is responsible for some 
men being in jail and others occupying honourable positions in 
life, while administering equal laws God causes these things, 
but through the instrumentality of karma* If you do not take 
karma into consideration in relation to a question like this, 
two difficulties arise. The first is this puzzle about the moral 
responsibility of the individual. The second is an imputation 
of partiality to God. Why has God made one man rich and 
another poor, one man wise and another foolish, one man 
saintly and another sinful? These difficulties cannot be 
satisfactorily answered, if we do not take karma into account* 
God is the centre of all power* and at the same time the 
individual is responsible for all that he does. The doctrine of 
karma enables us to combine the idea of the overlordship 
of God with that of individual responsibility. You can now 
see how the Lordship of God is in no way incompatible with 
either His absolute impartialitvj or our absoKite responsibility 
for the good and evil that we do- For our sins and vTtues 
we are responsible^ ana God is absolutely impartial : still 
what we feel, will •and do are through the power that He 
gives us. 


Let me note here that there is no unanimity of opinion 
among the commentators in regard to the meaning ot the 
words, hhava and abhdva* According to seme, h lava is that 
mental condition of joy, which ij prodi^ced by an agreeable 
experience and abhdva a mental condition of depression, derived 
from a disagreeable experience. Another view is that hhava^ 
existence, relates to the production of thought, while abhdva 
is its opposite* 
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Tr|[r^r mirnr ?Trr: g^irr: li ii v\ 

6. The seven great rishix and the four ancient 
^4anus, whose descendants these people in the world 
are, and whose thoughts were guided by Me, were all 
born from My mind. 

In the mythological cosmogony of the Veda^s and the 
PurdnaSt the question of creation is discussed in various wavs. 
It is in fact a very d fiS::ult one. How this universe came into 
existence, if it did come into existence at any particular point 
of time: what it was like before it did come into existence; 
whether it came into existence out of something, which was in 
some other form, or merely out of nothing, because omnipotent 
God willed that it should come into existence — these are some 
of the questions which seemed to have puzzled the ancient 
thinkers in this country. Various answers have been suggested. 
It is said that the whole universe came out of nothing. It has 
also been suggested that it came out of something, which 
existed before, but which was different from this universe. 
Yet another view is that it came out of nothing, which was 
nothing and something. The universe is also believed to have 
come out of darkness. God alone, according to another 
theory, was at the bejjinning and tiic universe was not, but He 
willed and the universe came inro existence* This raises the 
question wl'.ether the L)iv’'ine Will brought into existence some- 
thing cut of nothirvi, a question on which there is considerable 
difference of opinion. 

f 

We have had occasion to se . tliat, in. the philosophy of 
the Vedanta^ ic is held that the material universe or the pT(Zkrii%, 
and also the Furusha or God, who is responsible for creation, 
are both c/uldi. Before He created, the praknti was in an 
unorganised condition. It w^as undifferentiated and unorganic, 
so to sayt He willed, and it became oiganic: and differentiated 
into the universe that we see? 

Now here, in the production of this organisation and 
differentiation, it is conceived that God brought into existence 
certain subordinate beings, holding authority under Him, 
Instead of doing til the work Himself, the Lord delegated 
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portions of it to theai. Am^ng the beings so created, the 
prajdpatis are said to have bee i the e vrliest, in t '\e Purdnas 
and the Mahdbhdrata they vire some sometimes identined with 
the seven rishis, who are believed to he responsiole for the 
seven mafidalas of the Rig Veda Here the seven rishis are 
spoken of as horn from the mind of Gob artd I believe the 
reference is to the prajdpatis — Marichi- Atri, Bbii-igj Va>id';ta, 
Pulastya, Pulaha and Kratu* 

Who are the four Manus referred to here ? The later 
chronology df the Purdnas speaks of fourteen Manusi each 
responsible for a period of time known a : a rr^anvantar i- Com'- 
mentators explain that the reference is to four ancient Manus, 
known as savarnas —Svarocliislia , Svaya mbhiiva, Raivata and 
Uctama. Their names aic otherwise given as Br ihma savarij^a, 
Rudra-savarija, Dharma-^^^yarl5la and Daksha-savarna. One 
writer ingeniou ly gets over the diificuky by interpreting the 
^loka differently. He explains that seven sages, four ancients 
(purve chdtvdro) and Manus generally are referred to, the four 
ancients being Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana and Sanat-- 
kumara^ it has been suggested that, while the prajdpatts 
created, it was the function of the Manus to protect. 
Following this suggestion, can we not take the four 
Manus to mean tho^e wlio were responsible f<>r this 
maintenance, one for each yuga / You are free to attach 
whatever value you think fit to tins guess of mine. We may 
a ! > o n o t e i n p a s s i n g 1 1 1 a t s o rn e s a y r l\ ; » ^ 1 1 e p r a jd f a i i s a n d t he 
Manus mentionc i Iicre were ru>t actu:;Uy cr. ated., but tluu: the 
,^loka must be understood to relate to vh:: tueuiai aspects of 
God in creating the it L. i;o\vever, essential for 

our purpose to prolong.^his discus don any lougerj us it is of 
no fiiatci iai help in under standing th':; conrenr^ of this 
ch'ipter. The general sense is tlear, Cioj brcLu^rn: cUj prajdpatts 
and Manus into existence, and tl;ev arc rcspoasible for the 
detailed work of differentiation and creation. 

«r?rT ^ i 

II 11 Vj 11 

7. He who knows truly .this •yogt* and vibhrm of 
Mine will become attached unflinchingly to the proper 
course of conduct in life. (There need be) no doubt 
about this. 
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Three terms occur here which are of some importance— 
yoga in relation to God, His vibhilti, and yoga as it appertains 
to man. A vibhuti is a special and peculiar manifestation of 
Cod, which is not of ordinary occurrence 5 and which reveals to 
us in some way the power, wisdom or beauty of God. Yoga is 
the relation of God to the universe, and explains how He is 
‘joined on^ to it. If you riscribe to God the malicious thoughts 
that come into your mind and the vicious acts that you do, on 
the ground that He is the centre of all power, then you 
do not understand His yoga properly. Yoga in relation to the 
individual is really the course of conduct on which he is re- 
solvt.d. To determine the proper course of conduct) a knowledge 
of tVie vihhnti and the yoga of God is essential* That is why 
the knov/ledge is said to lead to freedom from sins* You will 
remember that, when dealing with the third ^loka of this 
chapter, I told you that a mere philosophic knowledge of the 
nature of God derived from books will not lead to freedom 
from sins, but that it is expected to enable one to adopt 
the proper course of conduct, which will lead one to liberation. 
That: is the point which is distinctly brought out here. 

There is another interesting question about this verse. 
We have to see whether the antecedent of ctdm or ‘this’ in the 
phrase “this yoga and vibhuti of Mine’* is to be found in what 
precedes or whac follows this stanza. Partlyi I think, the 
antecedent goes before, and partly it comes after- 7 hough 
the subject is aeveloped in detail hereafter, in a manner it has 
already been touched upon. In the previous verse only the 
vibhati of God is referred to. The seven ri^his and the four 
Manus are the peculiar manifestations of His power among 
created beings. What He means by has already been 

explained in Hokas and As we saw, this means that He is 

ultimately responsible for and the source of all power in 
the universe* This brief account however does not satisfy 
Arjuna : he pursues his questions further, and 6Vi Kri-hjgia has 
later to explain in detail what He has already discussed 
in outline* The knowledge of God's vibhuti and yoga, which 
is thus sought by Arjuna, is important only as ic bears on 
conduct*, it leads to the proper unshakable course of conduct. 
^ This point will becoriie clearer later on. 

5(?t I 
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8- I am the source of all : everything proceeds 
from Me— thinking thus, the wise men worship Me, 
their minds, fixed in loving contemplation. 

We have tried! to see in the course of our of 

the true nature of God, as expounded in the Qi ci, that a 
knowledge thereof leads to the development alike of devotion 
and right conduct* In this and^two' or three verses following, 
the ideal devotion is described.! From a knowledge of the true 
nature of God there arises genuine devotion, sincere and 
spontaneous* Notice the expression bhdva- samanvitay which 
1 have translated* “with their minds fixed in loving content.- 
plation*'. The word bhava here indicates in my opinion a 
state of mind characterised by true and sincere attachment. 
The devotion is not compelled by fear or any external cause* 
It is not formal, or intended for show. Please forgive me if I 
try to illustrate the point by a trivial example* Suppose rhere 
are two clerks working side by side in an office, between whom 
some misunderstanding has arisen. Their relation will he 
friendly only so long as their superior officer is present. Such 
a kind of make-believe attachment is possible under certain 
circumstances. But the wise man’s devotion is of a diflTirent 
type altogether, it is described in some detail in the next 
stanza. 

5Frs£r5!F5T^ m ^ 'g- ii IK n 

9. With their minds concentrated on Me, with 
their whole lives placed in Me, instructing one 
another and ever speaking of Me, they feel at all times 
satisfaction and delight. 

Let us think of n band of bhaktas. What they v-ould be 
thinking and doing arc described in this verse* They would 
always be thinking of God. Their whole lives would be in 
God: that is, according to a great commentator, they would 
find it difficult to live without their God. When they speak to 
one another, their only topic would be God. By relating their 
various experiences, they would be instructing one ancthci. 

One bhakta^i apprehension of God is naturally different 
from that of another. God is one, but men ate different and 
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the same God is apprehended differently by different men* For 
instance, the sun is the ^same, but appears differently to differ- 
ent observetSf when looked at through windows of variously 
coloured glasses. So while God in His essential nature 
is unchangeable^ He appears differently to different bhaktax, 
whose powers of apprehension vary from individual to 
mdividual* When they meet, each will place before the 
others his own view of Goo* They will pool together their 
experiences) and will be able in the end to realise more or less 
correctly the true nature of Gcd, just as the various obvservers 
of the sun, by discussing their differing views on the colour of 
the sun, may finally understand that) while the sun is the same, 
the windows alone are responsible for the observed differences • 

Speaking of God, the devoices are always said to feel 
satisfaction and delight. This emphasises the spontaneous 
nature of their devotion* Devotion which is the result of 
compulsion or fear will not be enduring: nor will it dower 
happiness on those vvho go througiii its forms. it will vanish 
when the compelling force is taken avvay* 

We may note here an interesting feature of the wise men's 
devotion* Their attachment to a common object brings them 
togetheri so that each may communicate to an eager and 
appreciative audience his own experience of God, 

^ ^ i ii \o \\ 

10. To them, who are constantly devoted to Me 
and who worship Me with love, 1 give that particular 
mental condition, by which they attain to Me. 

This verse must be read along wfth the third and the 
seventh, wherein we are told that a knowledge of the true 
nature of God leads to freedom from sins. How this is 
brought about is explained now* Those who arc hhakias in the 
manner described above) are characterised as sataia-yuktas or 
persons constantly ^ievote^i to God. You may remember the 
account given of the wise man^s devotion in Vli, 16--17, above* 
Four types of devotees are mentioned there, the victim of 
taUfortune) the seeker after wisdom, the hunter after wealth 
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»nd the wise man* The devotion to God ia the dfst thre^i 
cases is only a means to an end. The afflicted m iii w<!l ceiie to 
think of God as soon as hU affliction Si-allatlv 

the devotion of the other two has, as the motive force behind 
it, ihc acquisition either of we ili'h or of wisdtj.n- Ther'i 
thus the dangler in these cases of the in vans b'^i ng forgviwten 
after the end is reached; the (lv:cC three tyoes inay kick the 
ladder by which they get up. Buc in the ca^e of the wise man, 
the devotion is both a means and an end in icseUh Ke has no 
object to gain by his devouoa> Ke feel? it to be his duty to be 
a bhakfa He finds it to be in keeping with his nature, the 
nature of God, and his own ap ?ccKeaiion of tiv:; celations that 
ex’ist between the two> to be constantly devoted fo God» Hla 
devotion is therefore unvarying and ever- existing 

The nature of this dev^otion is tu'thev* expl uned by the 
phrase bhajatdm prlti'purval^imi. The worsliip jiiould be with 
love, spontaneous and iinconipcUcd^ Love, as you know, can 
never be compelled- True bha\ti arises in the hegrr naturally 
and spontaneously, and not through any kin i of external 
compulsion# If a bhui.i^ become; devoted to God n this 
rranrier, then God underM<e- to give him coJt kind of 
buddhi-yogaj that peculiir men::;! are, by means of which it 
is possible for him to go to t’ac Lord whom he lov,’;.?. SVe must 
note he i e t h a t a n e vn i n e n t c o ni : n n t a c i n t e r p r tf. i: ■ t e s! o k a i a 
a slightly difiktent rnannerd rh: takes [nit:-!:) Irvak an along 
with dadu»>h« 'Fben w ^ heve to »i ■iderTt'and th:^ of thds 

stanza to be thu^ — • To those w; o are devoted t .} ^vl ; in this 
manner, I give with love ^ i 1 1 \i-yo by or which 

they may a: tain to » Notic-^ toe shtltiuv; oi' tnc emphas's 

cn love fro'ij the bhaktii to God. fhc poio; to gcii::p*d i-> 
that God responds r 2 \:iily to I-.v/c oi: th’:" wo.:-h r)pcr, and 
i?i ever anxious lo rcciprocntc L. 

Love, as yvou known tends to bring t jgcthci people, who 
love one ano her. If for instance a father love^ id.’> son, would 
he wish to go a way from hi-; s .ni i So fvat suc-i people as love 
one another, to be in tiie company of one anotlu;r iu a source 
of satisfaction and deligi'iV,. T:u* pU .>suce 1 satlifaction 
which the bh-iktas derive by c on uaocly thiakiug aaU Oipeaklag 
of God resemble in many respects tliose lelt bv per .on s, who 
are in the company of the objects of their love. We cant 
therefore easily understand ho.v cue sincere bh^hta would seek 
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the company of God* So Krishna the assurance that 
to such He gives the state of mind by which God would 
be attained. 

The yoga or rule of conduct* which a man adopts who 
knows the true nature oi Oody is taken to be the bhakii*-yoga 
or the yoga of devotion* To one who adopts this rule of 
conduct, ^i\ Krishi>a undertakes to give that particular mental 
condition by which he can reach God, freed from all sins- In 
thli manner we have to see the connection between ^loJcas S, 7 
and iO, It is not merely a knowledge derived through study 
that saves man : it is not enough to read a boc k on philosophy 
and understand that God is both transcendent and immanent* 
Througli the exercise of wilT you must force into your life 
that realisation regarding the nature of God, and live a life 
which is in every respect in keeping with the conviction you 
have gained, it is by living such a life that you become free 
from sins* Your intellect enables you to know the nature of 
God and of your soul, the relation between these two, and the 
proper course cf conduce which is in keeping with this known 
relation. Only when we succeed in living tliat life, freedom 
from sins is guaranteed to us, and the assurance is given of 
certain God-^attainment* 

We may stop here for the present. 

xlvi 

Last time we saw chat a knowledge of Go i as He in 
Himself is capable of giving us freedo u fcam all sins. It must 
r’lot, however, he a Icocnvleclge, such as tire phiiosopher derives 
from discussion and from the study of ,hooks. 1 endeavoured 
to impress on your minds that it is recdly by changing one’s 
inner nature that one can free oneself from the effects of sin. 
We saw how this ii possible in the light of slokas 3^ 7 and 10^ 
A knowledge of the true nature of God leads to devotion; and 
this in turn induces God to endow the devotee with that parti- 
cular type of mental constitution, which wa.>uld enable him to 
get over his sins* Note that it is not that God cannot free 
hii\) at once from sin^, but He merely gives him the requisite 
buddhi--yoga. Although it is ultimately Gcd who enable* the 
j^lrmer to become free from his sins, yet it is distinctly pointed 
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out here that, without the effort of the individual him.<5clf , the 
freedom sought for will not be obtained* 

In the next ^loka Kn??hi;^a explains how th's peculiar 
biiddhi-yoga, the ment.il constitution which cnabivis one to 
change one*s inner nature and secure freed oja from and 

which one derives by becoming clevoied unto God throu:4h a 
knowledge of His nature — how this buddki’yoga is given. 

sTm«rr»^Tic?7¥rraf^siiit vrfstsrcrr ti !i U H 

11. Out of mercy to those (very persons), I, who 
am seated within their mental slructuie, destroy the 
the darkness born out of ignorance by means of 
the shining light of knowledge. 

Hovv is the darkness de.vtroyevi Our. of mercy to those 
hhakias^ who, having rcaliicd the true nature of God and thus 
become firmly devoted co Him, are anxi.)U5 to become free 
from sins, the Lord, seated within their mental structure, 
within the home of their miiids, endow's them wnth the buddhi-* 
yag<3, which is likely to procure for them the coveted freedom^ 
in the phrase dtrna'bhdva-^siha^ the w<?)rd diina is a reflexive pro-* 
nouD) meaning their ownh I take bhdva to mean mental condi- 
tion. We must note here that the phrase ha.s also been 
understood to mean '’becoming the object of their meditations*** 

However we interpret this, the point of interest here is 
clear* In our endeavours to obtain salvation for ourselves, we 
arc told that God's anuk^mpd or mercy is essential for our 
success. This, it is unnecessary for me to emphasise again, 
does not in any way lessen our responsibility for our virtues 
and vices. The effort must be oucs, although the grace of God 
13 ultimately necessary to make the effort fructify* Neither the 
grace of God without individual effort, nor inadequate 
individual effort such as docs not win God's grace, can alone 
lead us to salvation. Bqth are taught here to be absolutely 
necessary* Thus knctwledgc of the true nature of God gives 
rise to devotion: and devotion winj the grace of God, and 
induces Him to endow the devotee with the buddhi-^yoga which 
leads to freedom from sin« 
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Thc^obstacle thrit preveits us from following that kind of 
life whicVx would secure for us this freedom is the obstacle of 
ignorance, which mistiikes whjit is perishable to be vfxluable# 
what is unreal to be real, and what is transiently blessed to be 
eternally blessed. Tlvis ignorance has to be removed bet ore 
the proper mental constitution can be obtained. Now the 
moral perfection of an individual is largely dependent on what 
he holds to he the highest of attainment' Sonae> for 

instance, assign that honour to money ; others hold the plea- 
sures of the t-enses to be the higixest ideal; yet others seek 
salvation* According as a r an holds one or the oth^rr of these 
Opinions, you can ca dly un i how the moral tone of his 

nature will be different* Ir is o^it of ignor:mce th:it man is 
not in a position to realists for hi . self what is the worthiest 
object of aitah\j?ient. When he knows this, then the moral 
tone of his n^tuce becomes keeping with his ideal* Thus it 
it that the profnl-ied hudd/ii-^jgu comes* Then throaglx the 
removal of ignorance and the operation of the buudkt-yoga, 
we can attain the hig'xest wisdom, and acting in accordance 
with that wisdom, become tJec from sins* 

The special inauifestatiou ox tb.e power of God, which is 
noticeable in certain being:*, is His vibhuti : ana the intimate 
relation of God to the universe is H«s yoga* We mast understand 
both, if we are to realise God a ? He is, however inadequa* ely* 
Both arc described in this chap or. Up to tld.s point we 
had the description of the iutircate relation of God to the 
universe* He does not work Himc^elf ; He is neither a miracle-' 
worker, nor a magician# To those who are workers in the 
universe, He gives the means whereby they may work ill or 
wcWf as the case may be* if they choose the good path, tl ey 
attain salvation* If they take to the evil path, they do not. 
In order to be able to choose the .good path, the mayd or 
prahritt, acting as a blind, must be made so to operate as to 
lead to the realisation of the God. who is above and beyond 
Nature* If the realisation is genuine, men will naturally be 
prone to serve that God with true and undeviating devotion, 
and this tendency will make them seek the highest v/isdom. It 
is thus that God operates indirectly in the universe, without 
rnaking the individual lose his responsibility and without 
making him a mere passive instrument in His hands. 

.Sri Kqishna is^furthut questioned by Atjuna here The 
ipirit in which the questions arc put. as well as the chimgc in 
hia attitude, is worth noticing* 
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5n?nr< q'?:*? s 

555^ n ii n 

arri^qrjfqq: j^qr 1 

3T%^ sqre: ^qq 5fqtiq II II II 

qj% q?ffr 1 

ARJUNA SAID ; 

12 & IB. You (are) tbs siip;eme Braliman, the 
supreme abode, the holiest (of the holy)- All the 
sages, Narada the divine sage, A.sita, Devala and 
Vyasa say that you are :he eternal, indestructible 
Purushu, unborn and all-pervading. You also say 
(the same). 

I I. I consider all this to he true, O Kvishija, 
which You tell me 

have traadateB dh^metn u-, '' nbade ”• It has also been 
taken to mean lij? t : and yo.i all know that God is often 
referred to as the Supreme Lif»h( in the religions literature of 
more than one nation. 

Of the va tious sages ne nc.tl above, the names of 
Narada and Vya^a are already fam liar to us. To Devala, the 
hymns of the ninth mandala ot riv? (Ug Veda are attributed. 
According to some authoritie s A ita is the father of Devala. 
The general intention appear , "o be to mention the names of 
sages, celebrated in the sruti* 

Notice the striking change in the attitude of Ai'juna here- 
Till now, his position was that of sceptic — a reverent sceptic 
if you will — storm ' tossed on the wave.s of doubt. Krishna 
docs not lay the laV down for Arjuna like an infallible 
authority, whose words must be obeyed without discussion* 
Responding to Arjuna's diffrculties, *yri Krishna hat been 
explaining and arg^utng, trying to convince him more by force 
of reasoning than by claim of special authority. By this stage, 
Arjuna’s faith in his Master is almost complete^ Originally^ 
when he threw down the divine bov/> Gandiva. his attitude was 
one of utter independence i but nc w it has changed to one of 
complete humility. Notice fuither that Arjuna cannot be 
iMaid to have had anything like a ^direct '•personal conviction of 
the truth of vvhat he has been taii^*ht, until he sees the Visva^ 
rUpa ttiid realises for hlmerelf his place in the divine scheme of 
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things. So this marked change in Aijuna\s attitude is to be 
traced to the rational and erdightened teaching of Sri Krishnai 
which he has been led to adopt on account of its power to 
convince. The enquiring mind of Arjuna has become humble 
before the greatness of the truth it fias learnts and is anxious 
to bow down before the autliority of the Teacher. 

5r fs ^ «TTretK7if% 5T II U II 

Indeed, neither the gods, nor the demons, 

0 Lord, understand Your manifestation. 

It is made clear here that all those who have realised God 
have done so in an indirect manner. The direct perceptual 
realisation cf God, in the way in which W'e realire the objects 
of the world, has not been possible for any one- her instance* 

1 am manifest to you, and you are manifest to me* In that 
w^ay, God cannot be said to be manifest to any one- Arjuna 
says here in effect: “To realise r ou directly and perceptually , 
in the fullness of Your manifestatiorij it has not been possible 
for any one, not even the gods, whose kno^vledge, though 
greater than human> is stiil limited. 1 feel that 1 have 
understood Your teaching* I have also tried to understand 
the teaching of Narada, V^asa and others as regards the 
nature of God* brorn all this niy conclusion is that the 
fullness of Your manifestation cannot be realised by any one-^^ 
This is, as it were, the pti-iku for the coming Vlsva-rupa* 

Some of you may wonder why the demons are also 
mentioned here along with the gods. It is because they are 
also regarded, in our mythology, as possessing superhuman 
skill and knowledges though unlike the god.s they use these 
for selfish and wicked purposes* 

srirew ii ti ii 

^s?Tr iJrcJT'fsr»JfT?r: I 

sq-fcsf ii ii i% h 

IS&iO, You ©nly know Yourself by Yourself. 
O Best of beings! Creator of all things! Lord of all 
things! God of gods! Lord of the universe! be pleased 
to declare to me fufly Your divine, special manifesta- 
tions, by which You stand, pervading these worlds. 
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The epithets with which Arjuaa addresses <S\I KrisHjja in 
these stanx?»s seem to me to be significant. As yon can see, 
the thought of the previous stanza is continued Hiving 

said that it ts not* possible for even the goch to uuderstand 
fully the manifestaticKi of God as il:^ Is in Himself, Arjuna 
goes on to point out that He alone can know Hi m ?elf through 
unaided self-knowledge. We, however, can aicive at a partial 
knowledge of His nature by looking on Him as hhf(t':^~bhavcin(x, 
bhilte.^a, d:.va-deva iaga\~paii and puru^hotLanirit Let us bestow 
a little thought on each of thciC epithets. Our logic and our 
observation must make us realise that Gc^i is the sour.e of all 
beings: He is therefore hhnta-bhavana- In addition, He is the 
controller of them alh God is not like a magician, who calls 
up serpents that He is unable to Cv-ntrol* or to vary the figure, 
JHe has not brought into existence a Prank instcin monster of 
a universe which persists in going Its own wav. So God brings 
beings into existence, and at the same timii keeps them under 
control; for this universe is an orderly universe, a cosmos and 
not a chaos* Hence He is both bhuta-bhdvana and bhuteia. 

Then, He is deva- deva, God of gods. Let us remember 
that KHshtjia has already told us that there is only one true 
God, who is both immanent and transcendent at the same 
time, and from whom ail the gods of all the religions derive 
their power to bestow on t^eir several devotees whatever they 
ar« in a position to bestow* If you realise that all the 
religions in the world and all the gods w'ors hipped therein 
constitute, it were, the various pif ts of ooc grand, divine 
edifice — tkicu you can v;-cli under -..tinid char tli/s transcendent 
ar>d immafient Ciod ii> tiic soin'ce as well as ilie svn thesis 
of whatever gods may be* Mexs wc have to consider the 
significance oi jagnt- pati, may be craaslated as ‘Lord of 

the universe’* i liis enables us to rea’i e chat God transcends 
the uulvvcse as a whole* Per, He may well be bhfltu-b'idvanLi 
and bhutcikif and yet not trafncend the universe* As JHe is 
jagat-paii. His power is seen to be higher than licit of the 
uni/erse. As an imminent Gcd> He makes the vaihoas forces 
and beings in the urdverse evolve in the way they do. But He 
is not under t’r.e control of the uiy verse;. He is also above and 
beyond it* Lastly, He is purushottai/is^, the best ol beingSi 
because He is all these and more* 

Thus these epithets show the way in whd.ch^ any one can 

realise Gpd in a partial manner* but, everl when put together, 
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they cannot reveal to us the fullness of His manifestation^ So 
Arfuna puts forward a fresh ‘equest here for more light. 

Since we can know You only partially and since You alone 
know the fullness of Your manifestation/* he says, ‘^please 
describe to m? without excep ion Your vibkutis or special 
manlfcstaions by means of which You pervade this universe* 
For by a knowledge of these? it may be possibie for us to realise 
in a way the fact that You pervade this universe and yet 
control it/* 

Now what are these vibkutis or special manifestations of 
God^ When dealing with :he * henry of the avat'^ras^ as ex- 
pounded in the Qlhi, we had o take note of the conception 
of vibhuti also; and I am sure you will allow me to go over the 
same ground apain in order .0 bring out the special significance 
of the doctrine we are con sdcring now* It is an old Vedic 
idea that the whole universe an incarnation of God. In the 
famous Purusha-suktat the Supreme Being is conceived as 
having sacrificed Himself, and evolved the world out of a 
portion of Himself. This act of self-incarnationr however. 
Imposes no limitations of any kind on the supremacy and tran- 
scendence of God. Thu 5 it U Cfod Himself* who has somehow 
become the vvv.rld, though Hh: does not cease to be God on 
this account. Hence this universe is a proof alike of His 
reality and power. 

Yet to the average man th'j fact io far from clear, But 
even he can grasp in a way the method of God’s working in 
the universe hv conddering mer and things, which the world 
regards with admiration and re peer, ab 've the average in 
strength or power or beauty Although yfior even a blaae 
of grass can move vvithout the j>:>wer of God, yet the unequal 
distribution of various kinds o' excellence. that we find in this 
world can only be explained by looking on specially 
endo'wed things as being spechay favoured by God. In other 
words, we must consider that sich things, as are possessed of 
any special excellence or beau. 7 or power, have in them more 
than that usual fraction of ti c power of God, which is at the 
very root of the exi^'teiice tot every one of the innumerable 
beings in the universe. Thu? th . Vtddi ta holds that God is the 
ground and cause of all values; and a refined sense of values 
is an instrument for revealing the glory of God. Every one 
of pur intuitions of value is due to our dim apprehensipp 
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of the presence of God. The hero is a hero because of the 
divinity at work within him; and when we admire him, we 
are really admiring the power of God. The higher the value 
and measure of his heroism, the greater rnu^.t be the natural 
inflow of the life of God into him« 

In all the fields of universal life, it i:> possible for us to 
have these special maniferitations ot the power of God. A 
great warrior or statesman, a profound philosopher or an artist 
of genius, all reveal to each in his own way, the glory and 
greatness ot Gcd. If every such manifestation is indicative of 
the power ot God : if in everry age and covmtry the e manifesra* 
tions are present; and if in every aspect of tlic working of the 
universe we can see che effect of these — thien we can 

get hold >)[ a nrethod by means of which we can appreh.»nd in 
a way the manner in whdrh God works in the universe. 
Of course we must not forget that tliese vibhulis alone cannot 
indicate to us the vydpti of God in the universe. He is every- 
wheres and operates in the dunce as well as in the genius. Still 
only specially endowed things and beings direct oar thoughts to 
God, By a study of the vihhdUs of God, we realise His 
immanency more easily* Ariuna is therefore specially anxious 
to know the i tbkutis, by whose study he can understand the 
finger of God to be at work everywhere* 

17. Tell Hie, O Yogin, how shall 1^ who am 
always meditating on .You, know You? In relation to 
what kinds of existence, O Lord, arc You to be 
meditated on by me ? 

Here the reason for Ariuna^‘> request is made. deaf. 
Since it is impossible to know God fully, Arjuna wants to 
know His various special manifestations on which he can 
meditate* God is spoken of as f/ogin in this stanza in 
the special sense in which the term yoga is used in this 
chapter. It mcjns the God who is^intiraaftely related to the 
universe in the manner described above. If we read yogi 
instead of yOgi//f we will h; vc to make the term qualify 
Arjuna : then it would mean * one who has adopted the 
rule of conduct mentioned above, namely, the bkakti -yoga\ 
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i^^a^oTTriTiTr fW?f ^ i 

sr^TT Sflfe H il I'S 11 

18. Tell me once again, O Krishna, your yoga and 
vibhuti in (greater) detail. Hearing this (teaching, 
which is like) nectar, I feel no satiety. 

Please observe that I have retained the terms yoga afid 
vibhicti in the translation. As 1 have explained to you their 
significance, I am sure you will have no difficulty in following 
the nieaning of the stanza. 

In what respect cart the teaching of AS'ri Krishna be said to 
resemble nectar? One of the most noteworthy characteristics 
of the divine drink of the gods is, as you know, that it never 
cloys nor satiates. The more you have it^ the mote you wish 
to have of it. it is this quality of nectar that is stressed In the 
comparison used here. Arjuna says in effect; ‘^You have taught 
me a great deal; still, I do not feel satisfied# The more You 
teach me, the more I wish to learn. I am anxious to hear 
more.^’ Not that Arjuna has been inattentive, nor that 

Kyishna has been wanting in clearness. On tlie I contrary j 
Arjuna is so fascinated with the lucidity and reasonableness of 
the teaching that be wants to hear more of it. 

*pTgrT3^T'5r 

afr«iT?«T?rj Irii il 

6’Ri KRISHNA SAID; 

19. Gladly shall I tell you, Arjuna, my auspi- 
cious special manifestations, but' (only) the chief (ones 
.among them). For there is no end to the extent of 
Mv (special manifestations). 

It is obvious that Krishna can hardly find it convenient 
to explain in detail nil His \ihhvtis to Arjuna, for ihefe 
are countless and to be found everywhere. So,, just to illus- 
trate the nature of these to bring home vividly to the 

mind ot Arjuna the all -- pervasive nature of the God whom he 
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has been taught to worship, Sri Krishna proceeds to refer to 
some of the principal manifestations of the power and glory 
of God, as* the world of Arjuna knew them. 

We may note here that there is another reading, 
divycikydimavibhrUayuh, for the phrase vibhulirdtmanaisubhcVi 
in this §loha. It may be translated as “My divine special 
manifestation's"' and means the same thing. 

n’or =sr »jgrT5TTJTf5r =5r il ii n 

20. I am the atman, o Arjuna, seated within the 
hearts of all beings- I am the beginning, the middle 
and also the end of (all) beings. 

I^efore beginning to speak about His vibliutis, i^n Kvish?* 
deals briefly in thisverse with His yoga* The first line can b® 
interpreted in various ways, according to the points of view 
the different schools of Indian thoughte But every sec* 
believes in the antarydmitvti of God*. So, if the line is under' 
stood to mean that God is the internal controller of all 
the beings in the universe, we interpret the ^loka accurately 
enough and avoid sectarian controversies. 

Srishli, creation, stA/tr, maintenance, and/aya, dcstructic^n, 
are the three aspects of the evolution of the universe. Since 
*§ri Krishi^a declares here that He is responsible for all the 
three, this sloka can be regarded as summarising the whole of 
the yoga of God in relatiojn to the universe, He says in effect; 
*'1 am 80 intimately related to the universe and I so inter- 
penetrate it that 1 am everywhere immanent in it. The whole 
universe works and operates under the impulse 1 give to 
it. Without Me. not feven a blade of grass can move.'" So 
the creation of beings, their maintenance and destruction are 
all the results of the power of God working in the unli^ e^ 8 e^ 
Thus the Sankhya view that the material universe is in itself 
responsible for ail its evolutionary modifications is rejected. 
The material prakriti evolves, but not through any power 
possessed by it. It does so only under the power and impulse 
given to It by God* He is In the prakriti and the power it ha? 
is His. 
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From the next sloka onwards I'fti Krishna describes His 

vibhatiso 

ii ii w 

21. Among the Adityas, I am Vishnu. Among 
things possessed of li^iht> (I am) the brilliant sun. 
Among the Maruts, I am Marfchi. Among the 
luminous bodies (which become visible in the sky 
during the night), I (am) the moon. 

Commencing from this sloka, till almost the end of this 
chapter, we have a series of statements of identity* in which 
♦jJri Krishna identifies Himself with various persons and objects. 
These ‘grammatical equations* can be roughly divided into two 
classes — those in which identity is established with an out * 
standing member of a class, and those in which some special 
excellence of an individual is declared to be God Himself* In 
no case, however, can the ‘equation* prove anything like 
absolute identity between its component terms. Every 
vibkzlti is an aid to meditation, a special revelation of the 
power of God. As such, we may regard it as possessing an 
unusual amount of the divine afflatus: we can, if 
we are so minded? say that it reminds us most vividlj? of God 
of all the members of its class. This then ii the basis on 
which these statements of identity rest; they do not negative 
the conception oi God being omnlpenetrative: they merely 
emphasise that He is present in some things in a special 
and particular sense. Bearing this in mind, we may proceed to 
the study of the particular vibh'^iis mentioned in this stanza. 

In a sense all the gods can be called Adityas* as they are 
all the sons of Aditi. However, we must note that the thirty' 
three gods of the Vedic pantheon are sometimes classified into 
twelve Adityas, eleven Rudras, eight Vasus and the two Asvins* 
The twelve Adityas are called Ohatri, Aryaman? Mitra, Varuua 
Indra* Viva^vat, ^Pushan, Parjanya, Amsa, Bhaga, Tvashtri 
and Vishnu The i^uranas make them the tweK'c suns shining 
during the twelve months of the year, one for each month* In 
the Rig-Veda, however, the Adityas are usually referred to as 
Ijcven, and occasionally as eight in number. There is no need, 

m 
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however, to enter into a discussion on the Adityas now: suiTice 
it to know that in the Mahabhdrafa and in a wide range of our 
sacred literature, regarded as the chief among the 

Adityas. ^Hence *^ri Krishna identifies Himself with Vishnu 
among the Adityas. 

The Maruts in VeJic mythology are the friends and allies 
of Indra in his fight against Vritra. They are storm-gods and 
are supposed to represent the power in tlve storms Of these 
Marlchi is the chief. 

There is yet another point to be noted in reference to this 
verse. The original for what has been translated as ‘ among 
the luminous bodies, which become visible during the night in 
the sky*' is the genitive plural of the word nakskatra. This 
generally means a star and more particularly a lunar asterism. 
The moon cannot be included in either of these categories. 
Hence the translation here given appears to me to convey the 
sense intended, 

ff^irrtiTT « ii ii 

22. Among the Vedasi I am the Sdtyxa-Veda- I am 
Indra among the gods> Among the indnt/as, I am 
manas. lam consciousness in all beings. 

Why the Sdina—Veda is here con idered the most impor- 
tant among the Vedas is a quijsMon on which there is 
considerable difference •of opinion* In the Purdnas it is often 
declared that botli A^iva and Vishnu are fond of listening to the 
music of the Sdrna-Veda- You must all be aware of the story 
of Rivana pleasing Siva, by chanting the Sanian-verses- 
Perhaps, this Veda is considered important as it combines 
music with meaning. • 

Indra, as you knciw, is the chief among the Vedic gods. 
It would be more correct to say th.\t, in the course of the 
history of the Yedic religion, Indra beaame the chief among 
them# We are not here concerned with the history of Indra's 
rise to popularity. He had become the ruler of the gods by the 
lime the QUd was taught: ^ and very naturally he is looked on 
one of the vibhults of 6'ii Krishna. 
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The word indriya is usually translated as ‘sense* or ‘organ 
of perception*. This, however, does not cofivey the exact 
force of the Sanskrit original. I have therefore deemed it best 
to allow the word to remain as buch in the translation, and 
make its meaning clear by explanation* In Sanskrit psycholo- 
gy eleven indriyas are enumerated. We have first the five 
organs of perception, jndnendrlyas, — eye, ear, nose^ tongue 
and skin. Then there are the fiv-^e harmendriyas or organs of 
action^ the larynx, hands, legs, etc. Besides thesei there 
is the manas or an* ah-liarcna , the faculty of attention. The 
karmendriyas are regarded as working under the influence of 
the jndiiendrtyast that in turn are controlled by the manas. 

Let us try to understand what is implied in this by 
analysing any one of our acts. To do anything our. will must 
be effective, and for this, we must see, ’ perceive ar^d feel* I 
believe I have once before explained how the presence of sugar 
induces us to act- We see it, examine it and put a little in 
our mouths* It tastes sweet) whence we want more* So, first 
of all) we see and perceive a thing: then find out that it is 
pleasant or unpleasant in relation to us: finally, desiring more 
and mote of the agreeable things and less and less of the 
disagreeable things, we direct our actions so as to fulfil this 
object. In order that our karmendriyas may work, our 
Jndinendriyas must have produced beforehand their effect. Our 
organs work in relation to various things, and the way in 
which they work is determined by the agreeableness or 
the disagreeableness of the things. Now, the capacity of the 
judnendriyas to feel this is determined by manas or the faculty 
of attention. Place before at\ absent-minded man the most 
delicious food. How much of the sweetness of the food will 
he relish ? Unless the faculty of attention is directed to the 
particular organ of sense, which is in operation for the time 
being) the sensation produced cannot be wxll realised And 
unless you feel the agreeablencss oi dis afereeableness of the 
thing that you. perceive, the organi of action will not work* 
Thus' the karmendriyas are dependent on rhe jndnendriyas, 
and these in turn arc dependent on the manas- From all this, 
it is obvious that manas is the most important indriya, and 
4Ski Krishigia identifies Himself with it accordingly. 

We have had occasion to analyse the concept of conscious* 
pess as known to the Veddnta (under il. 1?)* Without 
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covering the same ground again, we can briefly note here that 
it is the principle of consciousness that makes us con cious 
of our own existence and of the things around us. Obviously 
therefore it is the best element in the constitution of beings. 

ii ii n 

23. I am .vankara among the Ruclras, Kubera 
among the Yakshas and the Rakshasas- I am the holy 
Fire among the Vasus, and the Meru among 
mountains having beautiful peaks. 

When dealing with the Adityas> 1 spoke to you abi.;ut a 
classification of the Ved?c gods, which is sometimes adopted, 
according to which w^e have twelve Adityas, eleven RuJras, 
eight Vasus and two Asvins* Krishna appears to iceruify 

Himself here with the chief among these Rudras^ We may note 
in passing that, originally in the Rig Veda, the Rudras appear 
to be synonymous with the Maruts, though later they were 
considered as a separate group of gods* 

The Yakshas are certain superhuman beings, inferior to 
the gods, and regarded traditionally as the attendants of 
Kubera, the god of wealth. It is worthy of note that Kubera 
is spoken of here as the Lord both of the Yakshas and 
the Rakshasas. In the Mahdbharata itself vve find mention of 
a Rakshasa retinue to Kubera.* and we may remember 
that Ravajgia was the brother of Kubera. 

* 

The Vasus were a group of Wedic deities^ whose names 
are differently given by later authorities. Of these gods, Agni 
or the god of fire the chief. ; _ 

In the cosmogony of the Purdnasy the Meru is a golden 
mountain) which is the abode of the gods- Round it, the sun, 
the moon and all the other k.clestial bodies move. It is 
not necessary that we should consider this to be true. But if 
such a mountain did exist, it ^'ould •obviously be the most 
beautiful. If we want to realise for ourselves the power and 
glory of Cod, we have merely to call to mind the beautiful 
description of the Meru, as given in the Vurdnas* Will not 
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such a grand, magnificent mountain lead us to think of God 
and meditate upon Him ? Please note here that the Mcru 
is referred to as the chief among sik/iarins in the originah The 
word, Mkhaiin, generally refers to a mountain, and literally 
means *one having a peak\ 1 have the authority of an 
eminent commentator for regarding the class to which the 
Meru is assigned as consisting of mountains having beautiful 
peaks* for soon you will find a reference to the Himalayas as 
the best among the mountains. 

Kindly allow me to finish here our work for to-day. 


xlvii 

Last time we were studying aSYI Krishna’s description of 
His special and peculiar rnanifc'^tations, throuyh which it would 
be possible for us, common men, to realise how God operates 
in the universe* The same discussion is continued till almost 
the end of this chapter. 

=51 m ’rrvJ i 
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24, And know Me, O Arjuna, to be Brihaspati, 
the chief among priests. Among leaders of a;mies, I 
am Skanda* I am the ocean among reservoirs of 
water. 

The purodhas is the priest whom the king is expected 
to consult on all matters of importance and have before him 
always. This gives us an idea of the relations that ought to 
exist between religion and stare policy* The king rules, 
having the authority of religion placed before him. Among 
the priesti, Bjidhaspati is considered to be the be^t, as he i« the 
priest of the gods and famous for his leUrning and wisdom. 

Skanda, as you 'know,* is Subrahmai^ya? famous for his 
victory over Tarakasura^ The story of this fight is related in 
many of the Pumnast and forms also the subject of the later 
part of Kalidasa’s Kumdra-sambhava* 
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A saras is a lake or some big sheet of standing wmrer* The 
sea is obviously the greatest among all the reiervoiis of 
water- 

JTg:'TforT I 

?riirmT 3rfT?T^sf^JT ^r’ST’CToiT f^TTrsyisr: ii ii rv h 

‘25. Among the great sages, I am Bhyigu. Among 
words, 1 am the single syllable (om). I am ja^a-yajna 
among acts of worship, and the Himalayas among 
immovable objects. 

Bhyigu is mythologically conceived as light, and light is 
regarded as the first among created things in the universe. 
This is one possible interpretation. He is also one of the 
famous seven sages. Please note that Bhrigu is spoken of iiere 
as the chief among the great sages (maharshis), an 1 that soon 
you will come across a mention of Narada as the chief among 
the divine sages- 

The value and meaning of the Oi^hara have already been 
referred to? when we were dealing with a verse in the seventh 
chapter (VII- 8)^ wherein Krishna declares that He is the 
pranava in the Vedas* 1 then tried to explain why it is made 
to signify the highest harmonisation and unity, which are 
predicablc about God* 

The word, yajna^ is generally used in the Qltd in the sense 
of an act of worship* It does not mean any particular form 
of sacrifice. Most of you know what japa is and how difScwlt 
it is to practise it- Briefly, japa is silent meditation: we 
perform a japa when, muttering inaudibly, we go through 
a formula known as a mantra^ In this process the mind 
is concentrated on the object of meditation, as the mantra 
always has a meaning in connection with the object iof 
meditation. Now, the japa-yajna is considered the most 
efficacious as weil as the most difficult of all forms of worship — 
efficacious, because It develops our powers of concentration, 
and difficultf because it requires iis to ris6 above temptation 
and distraction. Consequently <S\i Krishna identifies Himself 
with the japa-yajna. 
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Of the greatness and the glory of the Himalayas^ it is not 
necessary for me to speak. It is the biggest range of moun- 
tains in the world: its vast length inspired a great poet to describe 
it as the measuring- rod of the world* as he knew it. So, if in 
this world anything may be deemed to be firmly fixed, and 
difficult to move, it is the Himalayan range. No wonder that 
Krishna identifies Himself with it. 

3TsarrS£r?5?i%^on m Jfrc?: i 
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26. I am the Asvattha among trees of all kinds 
and Narada among the divine sages. (I am) Chitra- 
ratha among the Gandharvas and the silently 
meditativa Kapila among the Siddhas. 


The Asvattha, or the Ficus Rcligiosa, as the botanists call 
it, is a tree, which Is important only from a purely religious 
standpoint. It is not. famous for flower or fruit or even for its 
leaves. In the Purdnas, it is regarded as the home of the 
Tiimurlis — Brahma, Vishnu and Its importance dates, 

perhaps, from the Vedfc times, when it was used to produce 
fire by friction along with the »Vami tree. Soon, you will see 
from the Qii3 itself that it is used as a simile in connection 
great truths of philosophy and religion. 

You have all heard of Narada, and it is surely unnecessary 
for me to speak to you about his great fame. His devotion to 
God is celebrated throughout the bhakli literature of our 
country. Please observe that Narada<is here looked on as the 
greatest of the sages known among the gods, in contradistinc- 
tion to Bhrigu, the chief among the maharshfs. 

f 

It is rather difficult to understand who the Gandharvas 
were. The Vedic conception of a Gandharva differs consider- 
ably from the later views. In the Purdnas and the epics we 
read that they are demi-gods with a ■flair for music. In all 
probability, they might have been people living outside the 
frontiers of ancienf Indiah civilisation. There is some evidence 
in the MahSbhdrata to suggest that Chitraratha was a con- 
temporary of <^r‘ Krishna and Arjuna. 
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The Siddhas are those who have pcaccised ^oga and 
attained success thereinj by reason of their natural endowment, 
acquired through meritorious deeds in past births* A muni is 
one who has practised japa-yajna^ rCipila is the famous 
founder of the Sankhya system of philosophy? who-e analysis 
of the universe has been adopted in the V edanta with some 
significant modifications* He is also believed to be an incarna-- 
tion of Vishj^ut 

n ^g gCTorr stcroir ^ !i ii ii 

27. Kaaw Me among horses to be Ucchaisravas, 
brought forth through (the chiiniing of the milky 
ocean for the production oH nectar, Airfivata among 
the great elephants and the king among men. 

1 daresay you ail know the story of the churning of the 
milky ocean by the gods and the demons for the sake of nect.ir, 
the divine drink that would confer immortality. During the 
churning? various objects came out of the ocean, many of them 
being of great beauty and excellence. Ucchaiaravas, the milk-- 
white horse? which Indta took? was one of them, and Airavata, 
his white elephanti was another. 

Please note that the importance attached to a king here is 
no conventional one. In modern days the constitution of law 
and authority makes it easy even for unworthy people to rule. 
In olden times, kings were kings, not through convention, but 
through the possession of actual merit : and they had real 
power in their hands. 


sr3rfr«rr% ii ii ii 

• 

‘.^8. Among weapons used in war, I am the 
Vajra, I am the Kamadhenu among cows. J am 
Kandarpa the progenitor, and I am Vasuki among 
rswpas. • • 

The Vajr«, as you know, is the weapon of Indra.^ In the 
Vedas and the Purdnds, Indra is praised for killing Vr’tra with 
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this weapon* It is generally identified with the thunderbolt. 
We can easily see how a weapon, which is used by the chief of 
the gods, in killing his most powerful enemy> must be a most 
striking one. Commentators point out that the divine weapons 
of Vishnu and *Viva, like the discus and the trident, are by 
implication excluded from the class of weapons, of which the 
Vajra is here declared to be the chief. 


In declaring that He is Kandarpa the progenitor, *S\i 
Krishna must be understood to point out that the god of love 
is the most important among the various forces that lead to 
the reincarnation of souls. What power love wields in this 
matter, we al! know- If there is no love, there can be no 
teincarnatiori. Another possible interpretation is that Sn 
Krishna here identifier Himself with the love which leads to the 
founding of a family, the love which generates, as opposed to 
lust or mere carnal passion- 

The Kama-dhenu or Kaiaa-dhuk, as its name indicates, is 
the wish-yielding cow of Indca- It is also said to have come 
out of the sea of milk during the churning referred to in deal- 
ing with the last iloka. It yields not merely milk, hut every 
wish .of its worshippers. 

Sarpa generally means a serpent; so also does the term 
naga. But a distinction is made between the two in this and 
the following verses. 6'ri Kyislujia says that He is Vasuki among 
the scirpas and Ananta among the nagas. i find a good deal 
of difficulty in understanding the point of this distinction. One 
way of looking at the matter would be to consider both the 
sarpas and the ricigas to represent two tribes with whom the 
ancient Aryans came into contact. Even now, to the east of 
the Himalayas, round about Manipur, we have a people known 
as the Nagas. The orthodox commentators iiave also felt this 
difficulty and given us some ingenious solutions, A sarpa, it 
has been said, is a poisonous snake, while a ndga is a snake 
without poison- Another explanation is that a sarpa is a 
single-beaded snake> while a ndga is a many-heided reptile. 
You know, of course, that Indian mythology teems with hydra 
headed serpents. The point about this fine distinction 
is certainly of interctitj but it is of no essential importance in 
understanding the teaching of this chapter. You may look upon 
Vasuki and Ananta, names already farniliar to you, either as 
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chiefs of two primitive tribes, or as rulers of two species of 
iTiy the logical snakes « 

5iT^5fjrsaTf^TT sTT^TfSTT Hf^iOTV ^r??;riT-r^sr, ! 
f^q;irrr'574’^rr ^TT^#TR-ii ?r'3:ix ’’ !* ii 

29. Among nagas, I am Ananfa. I am Varuna 
among aquatic beings- Among the manes, 1 am 
Aryaman- T am Y’ama among those who restrain and 
control. 

Vanina ■ - oe of she moiit: iniporCrmt gods in the Vedlc 
p:\ntheon* Vl-c i- d in mnny hynino tl'ie chief among 

the gods, id.c (ash naev earth and fteaven, t:he cvei-wakelul 
warcher of me.i, ' i:: punioher cf rhe wicked, and most notable 
of alh tl'^e f O' giver of sins* i’or rertscev-: whicli \ve need not 
discus? flow, tlje v/orship of liidira supvrAwled tdwrit of Varuna, 
and in a ver-e, whicli we studie'.i son;e fcoc back, Indi^ was 
regardcvl as - he c;def of the Co:wetpsenc on this super- 

hsewion, Verona was relegated to a Hubordniate position, as the 
god of waters of aquatic Icings. liven for this idea, the 
source is found h- ^cmc 'V edic hyrruis, which associate Varuni 
definitely witia tl.c water^.^ though, as I said, he was also given 
at the same time other and more important attributes. 

^Jo^: much, I am afraid, is known cmu'cTning Aryaman, 
the cldef of tin? manes. Yarna is here refecred to as the best 
rr.ong those who beslcv.v puni-shmen;-.. and -subject people to 
dinnpliae and restraint*^ You knoW“ the god of death, he is 
gcvserally believed to have the function tw' linding out the kind 
ot life that men lived here on earth, ro judge them, to send 
them to heaven or pun'ish them in bell lie is the great jaiier 
of souls. Pleate notice that one of the *no;t significant names 
of Yarna is Dh*irma-rdja^ the righteoris ruler: his judgments 
are inevitably and aUvays just. That is w'hy aViI Krishna 
identifies Himself with Vama. 

si^T^?^rRiT %r?Tr3TT 

^moTT ^ *' '* *' 
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30. Among the descendants of Diti, I am 
Prahlada* Among reckoners, I am Time- I am 
the lion among beastsi and the son of Vinata 
among birds. 

The descendants of Diti or the daityas, are of course the 
demons or the fa .ngels of Hindu mythology. According 
to the Furdnas* Diti is the daughter of Daksha and wife of 
Kasyapa. She is the mother of the enemies of gods. Prahlada 5 
as you all doubtless knowi is the son of Hiranyakasipu, and it 
was for his sake that Vishnu incanated as Narasirnha* His 
bhakti is beautifully described in many of the Purdnasf and his 
devotion saved the world of Asuras from the destruction that 
awaited it. Please notice that» among the evil brOjOdof Asufas, 
aSV Krishna identifies Himself with a great saint. 


Time may be regarded as the best among reckoners, as it 
can be conceived figuratively as keeping count of the process of 
the universe with flawless aceuracy. 1 think, however, that 
something more is implied here ; there is perhaps a reference to 
a doctrine, which was later developed by the Naiy^yikas, but 
which is likely to have existed in a germinal condition much 
earlier- Time, according to this view, is the cause of all things. 
The cause is that which precedes the effect, and as Time is 
believed to precede all effect, it is regarded as the cause of all 
things. Time is not merely something which determines the 
sequence of the past, the present and the future, but it is also 
responsible for bringing things into existence and making them 
what they arc- It holds the essence of reality. Such a view has 
been opposed by philosophers of some schools, but we are not 
concerned with those quastions here. * There is yet another 
interpretation of the phrase* kdlah kalayatdm aham which I 
want to place before you, before proceeding further. The 
world kdla means time as well as death* in Sanskrit, and an 
authoritative commentator suggests that the phrase under 
consideration means ; I am Death to those who wish evil to 
others The root kal refers to counting, urging and doing. 

m 

The son of Vinata is the mythological bird, Gatuda. 
popularly regarded-as thetvehicle of Vishpu. It is said to have 
overcome even the army of indra, m seeking to win freedom 
for its mother by bringing nectar from the custody of Indra to 
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Kadcu^ the co-wife who held Vinata in bondage* Its 
importance is due both to its extraordinary strength and 
its close association with Vishiju. 

Literally, the word which has been translated as “ lion ’’ 
must be rendered ^ ‘the lord of beasts’^* It is hardly necessary 
for me to tell you that the lion has been considered the king of 
the forest from time immemorial in all tropical countries 
generally, and particularly in India* 

qr^cf: i 
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31. Among things that blow, I am the purifying 
breeze. I am Rama among those that wield weapons. 
Among fishes, 1 am the mafeam, and among flowing 
streams, I am the Ganges- 

Those who live in the dusty and over-crowded cities of 
today rarely h«ive the privilege of breathing pure and refreshing 
air* We know that in Madras, for instance, other things blow 
more than the puiifying breexe, whose excellence we are thus 
specially qualided to appraise. 

It is a question of some interest to decide who is the Rama 
referred to here* Commentators generally take the view that 
the hero of the Rdmriyana is mentioned here* Personally, i in* 
dine to the opinion that the res^erence is in all probability to 
Jamadagni Ramaj whose fame as a warrior is widely spoken of 
in ancient Sanskrit literature* It may even be said that his 
fame was at one time perhaps even greater than that of 
the son of Daaarata, thoughgthe latter vanciuished the former. 
One point in favour of this view is that, according to the 
Mahdbhdrata, he was a contemporary of *S’ri Krishr^a, and 
contemporary celebrities are frequently mentioned in this 
chapter. 

Makara appears to be the name of some kind of aquatic 
rnonstetj variously regarded as the shark, the dolphin, the cro- 
codile or even the whale. It is saivi to be extraordinarily 
powerful : and on this account, no doubt tStl Krishija identifies 
Himself with it* Of course, if ii: is either the whale or the 
crocodile, biology will not call it a fish* But this point need 
not be pressed* • 
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The Ganges has been considered a holy river from very 
early times* Note that the river is here calleri Jah?:iavi The 
allusion is to welhknown story? which reiafes that the (iarigc.‘='9 
after having been brought down to earth by th'i austerities of 
Bhagirato, inundated the sacrificial grounds or the sage Jahnu? 
vyho in anger drank the river un, The ptaycis ot Bhaglrata 
finally induced him to discharge the river rhreogh hi*: ears ; 
hence the name jahnavi, the daughter of Jahnin 

ii w ii 

Of created things^ f am the be^nnning and 
the end, and also the middie. O Arjuna. Among 
sciences, I am the science relaiinc: to \ht sou!, and 
among those who argue and discuss, the (very) 
discussion (they indulge in). 

Pieuse obi^erve th’Xt Sr^ lCds[\na hvi.' vhvdaiX's th;u ile h 
responTblc lot every ia r he process ot i!:: univerie. 

Sfisht4, sthiii an i lay:i ;me go;ng on side b^' side. Crecition is 
not an act: finiiO ed lofsg ago, and destrucl.; sn il - i event of an 
unforeseeable furrire. ! take the wor,i sorgo to refer here to 
the whole process, la the woiktag of the u uvecoe, and 

sthiii and laya take place >ide by side : and ail are the 
manifestations of the power c.{ Gad* 

Of the value of the adhyai.na-vidyd, the science of the 
soul, i need hardly speak* We knov./* that tire destiny of the 
soul is more important than the ar.: of getting on in the 
world. However much the world may prrre the science of 
making money or leadhvg a life of pleasures., the QUd sets 
before us a different scale of values altogether ? and if we did 
not agree with the latter* \ am sure we v;ill not be studying 
today the sacred scripture* The science of the soul leads the 
way, to self-- realisation, the peace which pasieth understand- 
ing, and the bliss the like of which is nowhere to be found* 

The special importance which is attached in this verse to 
vddat discussion, m»y be dne to the idea that truth comes out 
only ill the course of discussion. Commentators explain that 
v&da has a technical significance, and must be diferentiatedi 
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from jalpa and vitand€if two other mode.i of discussion* In jalpa, 
the primary object is no: so much to arrive at the truth as to 
establish one’s position; with this emd iii view, the opponent is 
critic isi*d unfairly and unscrupulously* Vltanda descends to at 
still lower level : it does not aim even at establishing one's 
position, much less at truth ; the primary aim here is to brow- 
beat the opponent by idly carping at liis arguments Vada 
excels botin as it is that method of discussion, whose sole 
object is to arrive at truthi and which h conducted in a truly 
scientific and dispassionate manner, 

:1 II 11 

33. I am the letter a among the letters of 
the alphabet, and the copulative compound among 
the group of compounds. I am Myself endless Time, 
and 1 am the supporter, whose faces are in all 
directions. 

The importance of the letter a is believed tol^e due to its 
beingi as it were, the phonetic basis, out of which all the other 
alphabetic sounds have been derived* The letter is also said 
to be capable of signifying by itself Brahma^ Vishi^u, /Viva, etc. 

Sanskrit, as you knowj is a language, which is full of com- 
pound words i hese are divided into various classes by gram- 
marians, of v;hich the avyayt-blidva, the tat-purushat the iahu* 
vrihi and the dvandva are the most important. If the first 
element in a compound word»is more important, then wc kave 
the avyayi-bhdva* If the second is more important^ then we 
have the tat-purusha compound. If both the elements are 
unimportant, and derive th.cir meaning from a word which is 
not in the compound, then wc have the bahu vnhi* Finally, in 
the dvandva, each word is equally importanti It is for this 
reason that it is considered the most worthy among the 
compounds. 

Time appears to our minds ro be infinite in either direction, 
as it is impossible for us to conceive a timeless universe. God 
IS here identified with the enqless process of time, the eternity 
which includes and rises above our notation of seconds and 
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minutes, days and months, each of which very definitely has a 
beginning and an end* It is interesting to note in this connec - 
tion that at least one school of Indian thought holds that 
there is an eternal time, apart from the countless succession of 
moments. 

The word, dhdtri, watch 1 have translated as ‘the supporter', 
has been understood in various wavs by different commentators. 
/S^ankaracharya takes it in the : ense of the giver or the orciainer 
of karma' phalUj while Ramanujachary a interprets it as Brahma 
the creator. The epithet, saruattio-inukha^ is understood by 
the former to refer to the variety of the fruits which God is 
to distribute, while in the other case it is taken to allude to 
the four faces of Brahma. My translation gives a more 
general meaning, which may be regarded as emphasising the 
immanence of God ir* the universe* He is the supporter of all, 
being present everywhere. 

JTTJ^nrr wir it ii ii 

31. 1 am Deatk who seizes all, and am also the 

source of things that are to be. Among women, 
(I am) good reputation, beauty, speech, memory, 
intelligence, firmness of mind and forgiveness. 

We arc already familiar with idea that God is the creator 
as well as the destroyer of the universe* Some commentators 
interpret the phrase udbhavascha bhwishyaimm to mean the 
prosperity of those who are to prosperous. The interpreta- 
tion appears to me to be slightly forced. 

*.Vri Krishna identifies Himself with good reputation? 
beauty, etc , among women» because these alone give excellence: 
to them. Such seems to me to be the obvious meaning. But 
the second line of the stanza has also been understood to mean 
that among the personified qualities like beauty? etc , which 
are all feminine in gender, *yfi Krish^^a identifies Himself with 
those enumerated above : or in the alternative? that the 
the goddesses, Beauty) Fame, etc* are the best among 
goddesses Here agaim I prefer the view that I have put 
forward in the translation as more natural. 
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nmrfrf li it ii 

36. I asa the Brihat- snman among the Saman hymns, 
and the Qayatri among \/edic metres* I am Maega- 
strsha among months and spring among the seasons. 

The Brihatsaman is the great song sung in the Scima Veda* 
In a very interesting description of Creation in the Taittirlya 
Samhiia, (VII# L 1# its importance is said to be due to its 
having been created out of the vigour {vtrya) of Prajapati^ 
Chhandas generally means a Vedic metre# But at times it also 
refers to the whole of the Vedas. Thus we may take AVi 
Krishiia’s statement to mean either that He is the Qaymtrl 
hymn in the whole of the V eda^ or as we have translated, 
that he is the Qdyatrl metre among the Vedic metres. In the 
latter case vve may consider the importance of the metre to be 
due to the famous which ia composed in that measure* Of 
course it is quite unnecessary for me to deal at length with 
the importance of the well-'known Vedtc hymn, whose prayer 
for the light of wisdom is repeated to this day throughout the 
length and breadth of India* 

Margaslrsha is the month (December -January) in which 
the moon is in conjunction with the Vifigastrsha or the Orion 
constellation on the full moon day. It is a question of some 
interest to determine why this month is here considered to be 
the be^t The suggestion dnu* it Id the month of harvest does 
not seem to carry nuich weight, in Vedic literature the 
asterism is also A g} ahdyanlj which, may be 

translated as the beginner of t*he vear. A loi>g time ago, in a 
pamphlet on the Yugfis, 1 called attention to this as possibly 
indicating a time when the vernal equinox took place with the 
in this constellation Mt# d ilak, in his remarkable book, 
Orionf has dealt at length wddi this question- He has brought 
forward a great deal of evidence to show^ that there are definite 
indications in Vedic literature, pointing to a rime when the 
vernal equinox took place with the sun in Orion. Thus he 
thinks that at one time Mn'gas/rsha must have been the first 
among the lunar asterisms, as Asvinl is npw. T4ie importance 
of the month in that case would naturally arise from the star, 
after which it has been name^d. Such a tradition may well have 
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been enshrined in the verse. For a similar reason, it 15 a month 
of sacred vows. 

You must Jail know why the spring is the best among 
seasons. Perhaps the differences in the appearance of Nature 
during the various seasons of the ye (T ire not so conspicuously 
s^en in our part of the world, 2 s in higher latitudes, Tkc 
Aryans, whocarne to India from places of that sort> must have 
been familiar \vith these striking changes. During winter, 
Nature seem; asleep, but with the approach of spring, new 
life blooms out, and Nature begins to smile* We have a 
change, as it were, from dead stupor to life* 

36. I am gambling among all transactions which 
are the grounds of deceit. I am the splendour of the 
splendid. I am (the) victory, (the) industry and (the) 
strength of the strong. 

The statement, dyutanchhalayaiamasmi , with which this 
verse begins, sets up before us a problem of some interest and 
great difficulty. It is usually rendered; “1 am the gambling of 
cheats.” That would mean that .sVi Krishna deliberately 
identifies Himself with evil. Plenset/ote th^t we ate not bere 
creating artificially any difficulty, which, but for our micro- 
scopic outlook, can be held to be non-exijtent. The usual 
interpretation uouhj regard (''m'olitv.; as the beit form of 
cheating. whi.:h it undoubtedly is; bur is God spei,! illy present 
in intense evil, as He is in intense good'' 1 hit is the o,ue8tion 
wc have to answer here, and 1 am certain that, if you have 
followed the teachings of the Qltd so far carefully, you can 
have no hesitation in returnine a negative reply to the 
question. 

In the seventh chapter, where some of the vibhutis are 
mentioned, 6’ri Krishpt very clearly and emphatically 
dissociates Himself from moral evil. Consider the eleventh 
stanza of th«*t chapter: ‘‘In relation to those who are pos- 
sessed of strength, 1 am their strength, as dissociated from de- 
sire and love of enjoyment. And,0 Aijuna, 1 am in (all) beings 
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that kind ©f desire, wliich is unopposed to righteousness.^* 
Consider too the st:Uement made in this chapter, Prahlddas- 
cMsrni daityandm (X. 30)^ where AVi Krishiia identifies Himself 
with a great saint amidst the evil brood of Asuri;, He did 
not there declare that He was Htcanvakasipu vr I hra iivahiha 
among the descendants of Diti, which He migl'tt well have 
done* if it was His intention to teach that He was iatense evil 
as well as intense good. 

It seems to nie therefore absolutely necessary so to 
interpret the sloka as not tv* clash with the whole trend 
of thought in the Q/ta? regarding the problem of evil* As 
antarylimin, God is present everywhere, in the sinner w^ell as 
in the saint, in the virtuous as well as in the vicious. Nevei the* 
lessj the sinner sins out of his free will, and suffers therefor 
according to the just law of karma. God has given us power 
to do good or evil • but the choice is ours* He is ultimately 
responsible for the evil in the universe, just as a great and 
impartial ruler is responsible for felons and law-breakers being 
in jaih Such appears to me to be the teaching of the QUd in 
regard to this great philosophical question, and I have more 
than once drawn your attention to the fact that we must not 
confound the immanence of God to mean that He is responsi- 
ble for all the evil in the world. That being so, we cannot 
simply say that iSti Krishna here identifies Himself with 
the best method of cheating, namely? gambling. Nor is it 
here a question of tlie omnipresence of God, a statem.eiit that 
He is present in the sinner as well as in the saint. In tliis 
chapter *SVi Krislina tells us of those in whom He is pre^ent in 
a more than common measure. His are auls ro rnecii - 

tation and revelations of His infinite power. Are we to 
meditate on the gambling of cheat:, with the hope of under- 
standing the glory of God ^ 

This difficulty has been felt by some serio is students 
of the Qitd, And various explanations have been suggested- 
For instance, it is said that we must interpret the sioka to 
mean that He is the gambling of cheats, wherewitfi their ill- 
gotten wealth is lost. He cheats the cheats of their wealth. 
Even this view appears to rre to be fraught with difficulties. 
It enunciates the law of an eve for an eye ond a tooth 
for a tooth. The Q7/a,^it u hardly necessary for me 
to say, rises far above this naive view of m oial obli- 
gations. Of course, even in our sacred literature, vpq 
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maty find this view put forward here and there, but it is 
not the highest tenet of Hinduism and the Qitri gives us 
nothing short of the highest. In a sloka in the Udyogaparvan 
of the Mahabharata, for instance, it is declared that to do unto 
others ns they do unto you is dharjna- It is a view which is 
distinctly below the sublime teachings of the Q/td, and we have 
ill understood them if we are to attribute cheating to the 
Fountain of all Righteousness, the Ap Lhataj^di'man of the 
Upavishads' 


It is however possible to take the word, chhalayafdm, to 
mean among the grounds of deceit **. Let us see the impli- 
cations of this view. In this world there are various transac- 
tions between man and man.* in these men may deal righteously 
or deceitfully. Buying, selling, partnership, lending, borrowing, 
in all these one may cheat or deal righteously ; they are 
all grounds of deceit. Among these gambling is one : that is 
to say, it is considered to be a legitimate transaction, in which 
you can either cheat or not. In other words, there ivS a right 
type of gambling as well as a wrong one. This merely brings 
us to the fact that in ancient India gambling was a favourite 
pastime ; and it was considered perfectly legitimate, so long as 
no cheating was practised. Yudhishthira, who was considered 
Righteousness incarnate, accepted the challenge of AS^akuni to 
a game of dice twice, because it would be dishonourable to 
refuse ! You m.ight say, if you like, that this code has as many 
faults as that which regarded it as cowndly to refuse an 
invitation to a duel. Neverchele^s, the historical fact was that 
such a code was prevalent during the time of the Mahrlbliri,aia. 
Even today, some types of gambling are legal, while others are 
not. Betting at the races is a favourite pastime in England ; 
the law takes no action against those who p'lay certain card- 
games for ir^oncy. 


Once we accept the position that there is a legitimate 
method of gambling, in w’hich the participants strictly abide 
by the rulbs and conventions of the game, then the interpre- 
tation of the sloka becomes comparatively easy. Among all 
the grounds of deceit gambling is the mos't dangerous. For 
cheating here is easy, and the stakes are alv.ays high. It is not 
because of the ease with wVuch orfc can cheat, but because of 
what may be regarded as the power lodged in the game that 
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Krishna identifies Himself with it* A movement of the 
dice, and a fortune may gone/ It is true that it is our 
convention which gives power to the game, but it is the same 
with every other transaction- Then agairo gambling calls into 
play some qualities, which may be regarded as moral, courage, 
patience and the power to face losses bravely. For these 
reasons* gambling may be tegar ed as the most ‘‘ powerful 
among the grounds of deceit, being in fact the most “power- 
ful among all transactions- Please obst^rve that Krishi;^a 
does not identify Himself with deceit, bur with only its im- 
personal instrument, which is in itself amoral* Transactions 
as such cannot be immoral. It is the way in which they are 
manipulated that is moral or immoral. 

Again dy^fta may be understood to n\ean the prize won 
in gambling' The Lord may be said to be the prize won 
by cheats in gambling. This does not mean that He blesses 
cheats with success, out of love of fraud- A man cheats, 
only with the hope of obtaining a prize. I'he prize that 
is won may be a good thing, though the rnet!u)ds employed 
were wrongj and certain to lead to the bondage of 
the soul. It may also be considered possible even to re* 
gatd the acquisition of wealth as due to one^s past 
karma, to a certain extent* If the cheat, who kept to evil 
ways and gained w’ealth thereby, had dealt righteously, even 
then> if he was so fated, he might have made his pile. God is 
the ordainer and distributor of karma-phala. As such He may 
be identified with the prize won by gamblers. Lastly, dyiiia 
may also mean that by which the score is reckoned in gamb- 
ling, in which case Krishna only identifies Himself with the 
instruments that relate to the reckoning of scores. It is 
interesting to note that Sir Edwin Arnold translates this pas- 
sage as T am the double-eight in thegambler'i throvv,’’ though 
on what authority this is based we do not know. This would 
mean that God is the winning score in dice. Please think over 
the views that 1 have set forth and accept whatever*seems best 
to you* I have perhaps spoken too long on this subject^ but 
it seemed to me essential to point out tiiac it would be wrong 
to identify God in any direct sense with evil. 

^ * 

1 must tell you, before we proceed to the next stanza, that 
the last line is usually interpreted as ‘‘ 1 am the victory (of the 
victorious)* I am the Industry (of the industrious), and I am the 
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gdodness of the good./^ Sa'tva here is taken to mean goodness, 
and not strength. Secondly, victory and industry are not 
taken along with strength or goodness to relate to sativa-vatsf 
but are construed separately For thisi th^ repetition of 
atn’^ before the words ' victory ' and ‘industry ^ seems to lend 
support. 

sqr^; !l li ^‘x9 1 

37. Among the descendants of Vrishiii, I am 
Vasudeva, and (1 am) Arjuna among the Pan lavas. 
I am also Vyasa among those who have learnt the 
Truth through meditation^ and the sage ^s'ukra among 
wise seers. 

Vvijihiji is tlie name ot a famous ancesror of A’rl Krl iuia. 
The question has been raised by a commentacor why fSti 
Kvish^adoes not declare that He is the chief aimong the descend, 
ants of Vjtishiiii Instead of putting it in a slightly round- 
about way, as in the text. The answer given is that 
Krishr^a desires to draw attention to His miraculous birth by 
referring to Himself as the son of Vasudeva. vSimilarly, it has 
been suggested that Arjuna is referred to as Dhanailjaya in 
order that pointed attention might be drawn to his military 
exploits, by which he became famous as the * wealth- 
conqueror^ 

The word kavi is used in V edic literature in the sense of a 
wise seer. It is only later usage that has confined its meaning 
to that of a poet. 6"ukra is of course the famous preceptor of 
the Asuras, of whom even the gods were afraid. In the Adi- 
Parvan of the Mahabhdrata there is an interesting story, which 
relates that *.Vukra, with the help of his mrita-sanjtvani viiyd 
(the science of resurrecting the dead) brought back to life all 
the Asurds killed by the gods in war. Brlhaspati, the divine 
preceptor, sent his son, Kacha, to serve as a disciple under 
^Vukra, in order that he might learn this secret. Ultimately, 
Kacha did manage to learn this potent art in a very curious 
manner. This story shovvs the greatness of 6"ukra’s wisdom ; 
no wondec that iSA K?;ishijia identifies Himself with Sukra 
among wise seers* 
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38, I am the punishment of those that punish. 1 
am the policy of those that seek victory- I am silence 
respecting secrets. I am the wisdom ^relating to the 
ends of life) of those who are wise. 

Sometime back we studied a rerse in which we were told 
that iSxi Kvishj^ia was Yama among those who inflicted punish- 
ment. Now He says that He is the very punishment itself. If 
a punishment satisfies tlie demands of equity and justice^ it 
signifies the authority of the good over the evil. By identifying 
Himself with punishment — which of course must be just and 
be meted out only to the transgressors of the moral law— -God 
ranges Himself on the side of the good in its long-draw£i-out 
war against evil. 

Sanskrit writers on politics believe that four types of 
policy can be pursued by a state in respect of another> to 
achieve any particular object< They are known as idman, ddna, 
bhtda and dander Sdman is the soft word that turneth away 
wrath : ddna is the gift of a proper quid pro quo for the advan>* 
tage obtained : bheda is the subtle division of forces alliadl 
against oneself: and dari(iaf the last resort of ally war* 
Success, as understood properly, is God given: and He becomes 
the instrument of victory of those who do nor stray from the 
path of dhmrma . 

I need not tell you that silence is the best preserver of 
secrets* The wisdom that is referred to in this verse is not 
mere worldly wisdom, but one that relates to the supreme ends 
of life. 

?mrRr 1 

ST fwJTT ^ » II H 

39. And too, O- Arjuna, I am also that which is 
the seed of all things. There is nothing, movable or 
immovable, which can exist without. Me. 

In dealing with a \«etse in the seventh chapter, i took some 
trouble to explain fully the significance of the idea that God 
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*s the seed of all things (VIL 10)* It is hardly necessary for 
me to go over the same ground again ^ Let me however draw 
your attention to the significance of the context* Till now, 
ori Ktishpa has been explaining His tibhutis or special 
manifestations. As vve saw, Sti Krishna declares that He is 
present in these vibhiltis in a more than common measure* In 
order to impress on Arjuna His power and glory as well as His 
omnipresence* AYI Kvishtia has been identifying Htmself with 
various kinds of excellence. But this might well lead toagtave 
misconception. Arjuna might take all this to mean that God 
is present only in His vibfmtis. Take for instance the statement 
that He is the Ganges among rivers (X* Clearly this docs 

not mean that He is present only in the Ganges, and that the 
other rivers of the world exi>3t independently of God* It is as a 
warning against such a mistaken view that ^SYi Krishna em- 
phasises in this stan 2 ^ His omnipresence* In the succeeding 
verses the teaching of this chapter is summed up* 

JTrJrftsfe! JTJT %?rr5Tr Rijjftsrr tr?:?cr»T i 

JTqrr ii ii y® h 

40. There is no end, O Arjuna, to My divine 
manifestations. Here the extent of (My) manifesta- 
tions has been only declared in part by Me. 

You may recall that aS\ 1 Krishna prefaced his description 
of the vibhutis by the remark that He would speak only of the 
more important among them (X* 19), He reiterates the same 
idea here to guard against the possibility of limiting the vyapti 
of God. What has been enurrier.atcd above does not constitute 
an exhaustive catalogue of His special, manifestJ^tions. These 
arc to be found everywhere, and touch every aspect of 
universal life. 

r# w II ii a 

41. Whatever thing (there is), possessed of 
splendour, power or glory, understand that to have 
iprung out of a part of My radiant power. 

'■S 

Here we have a generalisation, based on the particular 
Instancesi which we have been considering so fat. In every one 
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of the vibhtlfis there resides, as we have seen, more than that 
necessary fraction of the power of God, which is at the root of 
all existence* They overflow with the life of God : each of 
them embodies a divine spark which is bigger than that which 
is found in the common run of things. We must look on every 
instance of beauty or power or splendour as a revelation of the 
glory^of God. But they are not complete revelations : they do 
not exhaust the divine glory* God is the Fountain of all 
power and beauty and excellence : but He is also something 
more* All the wealth of excellence of this world springs out 
of only a part of His inexhaustible power* In the next stanza 
the transcendence of God is emphasised, lest we should 
suppose Him to be confined in His ifibhutis* 

crsrr^jr i 

ii n ii 

42. But, O Arjuna, what is the use of this 
vast knowledge (of the various mbhaiis) ? I stand 
supporting all this world with but a part (of 
Myself). 

The centra) idea of the famous Purusha^stiktaf which we 
tried to understand in our study of the theory of the avatdras 
(under is briefly summed up here* You may recall 

that the Snkla says that all the beings in the universe make up 
a quarter cf God, who is immanent in the uaiverje * the other 
three-fourths remain in the heaven above. The Purusha has 
enveloped the earth all arownvl, and has risen beyond by ten 
inches. That v-, God is both transcendent and immanent. He 
interpenetrates the universes but He is also something other 
than and beyond it. Wd see here only a part of His power. 

The immanence of God can be understood from a know- 
ledge of His vibhfitis ^and yoga. Everything possessing any 
special excellei^ce is, as it were, specially representative of God^ 
That is what we iearn from a study of His vib ifdis. God, is 
ultimately responsible for all that goes on in the universe— -such 
is the nature of the yoga^of God, His intimate relation with 
the universe. 

The whole of the tenth cha&ter is the basis of the 
leneralisation we find in the last two stanzas* In brief^ 
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Krishna declares that He is the whole of this universe and 
iomething more. It is with the object of bringing out these two 
characteristics of God that one school of Indian thought holds 
that He might be conceived in five different fa$hions—as para, 
vyfiha% i>ibhaifa, antarydmin and arch^. The para rapa refers 
to God transcending the universe. We have the conception of 
vyu^aj when wcrealivse that God makes Himself manifest in the 
universe and encompasses it with a part of Himself* Vibhavas 
arc His special manifestations; such as are given in this chapter. 
To realise God within oneself and within every being in the 
universe is to know Him as antaryamin. The arcM is the 
image 5 which we conceive to be our God and worship. Now, 
in the para or transcendental condition, God is really difficult 
to be conceived. But it is possible to get some idea of Him in 
the other four conditions. 

The Christian doctrine of Trinityi I venture to think, hat 
a close bearing on these five ways of conceiving God. Only 
the Christian has given up the Kjyuha and the archSi* The 
former is pantheism to him and the latter is idolatry* Fara, 
vihhava and aniary&min correspond roughly to God the Father, 
God the Son and God the Holy Ghost- To us, there is no 
pantheism in looking upon the universe as the manifestation of 
the glory, greatness and power of God. Nor do we object to have 
images as objects of worship. To us who believe that God 
infills the uriivcTse and is present in every atom of matter, the 
worship of images cannot certainly mean anything which tends 
to lift the creative to the level of tlie Creator, or degrade the 
Creator to the level of the creature. In the creature we see the 
Creator- The gieat value of this five-fold way of conceiving 
God consists in the fact that it is useful to all kinds of people. 
Tho-e who cannot under:-tand God liis higher aspects, can 
certainly understand Him in the archil condition ; this 
Will make them religious and give them the strength of moral 
power means of which they can rise to something higher. In 
whatever way we conceive of God, we do Him homage. 

So, we learn from a study of the tenth chapter that God 
infills the universe and is immanent in it; that He is respon- 
sible for every manifestation of vigour, power and strength in 
the universe: and that t9 us, who cannot easily make out from 
commonplace things the special character of His immanence, it 
ii of great value to know those special manifestations of God, 
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endowed with power and glory^ and any other excellence# 
Towards the end of the chapter, Krishna also lays stress on 
the transcendental character of God: in the last MoKat He says 
that He pervades the universe with a part of Himself. 
This means that God is not merely confined to this 
material universe, but is also above and beyond it. We must 
hence try to realise in our minds the idea of the dual cbaracrer 
of God as being both immanent and transcendent at the same 
time, if we are to understand Him as He is in His real nature. 


CHAPTER XI 

xiviii 

Last time we concluded our study of the tenth chapter* 
You may remember that in the ninth chapter 6^rl Krishijia has 
taken care to impress on the mind of Arjuna that God is 
transcendental, that He is other than the physical universe and 
above prakriti — that God is, in short, the superior avyakta* 
While teaching this, Krishna also points out distinctly that 
the physical universe is completely penetrated and pervaded by 
God, that there is nothing in the universe, which either lives 
or moves without the power which comes from Him* To 
realise that God iniills the universe and is at the same time 
beyond iti is far from easy. I have pointed out more than once 
that the idea of immanency tends to impose a kind of 
material limitation upon God, while the idea of transccndcnc y, 
tends to make Him a far-away God. io reconcile tlie^e two 
ideas is very difficult indeed. But we must ha\e learnt by now 
that, unless we succeed in reconciling these two ideas in relation 
to God, vve cannot have anything like an adequate conception 
of Him* 

Now, how are we to know that God pervades and 
penetrates everything in the universe^ This is the question with 
which the tenth chapter is mainly concerned* We can 
understand that God is immanent in the universe from our 
knowledge of His yoga and vibhutiy as manifested in the 
universe. I believe I drew your^ttention to the fact that the 
yoga of God is described briefly in the twentieth Moka of 
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the tenth chapter : and thisj read along with verses and 43 
at the end. must enable us to realise how God Infills the 
universe and works from within every object as its antaf^amin • 
He is also responsible for the srishti, sthiti and hya of all 
beings. The whole of the universe works under the impulse 
that He gives to it* Without Him not even the end of a blade 
of grass can move. Yet onlv a part of His power is used 
in the process of the universe. Such is the nature of His yoga* 


To say that God penetrates everything in the universe 
means that everything which lives or moves, or merely exists, 
does so through Him only. This is a general statement about 
the immanency of God. How can we realise this fact in a 
more concrete and definite manner ? To argue that God is the 
fountain of all excellence, power and glory, does not bring home 
vividly to our minds the way in which God pervades the 
universe. It is with the object of accomplishing this that the 
vibhutis of God have been described in Chapter Ten* The 
vibhtltis of God, as we sawi are those beings, who on account 
of their power, excellence and glory constitute, as it were, the 
special manifestations of the power of God. Having pointed 
out a number of such vib/iutfs, Krishi^a finally says: “These 
vibhfdis do not reveal the whole of My power and glory. I am 
far above all these- And if you begin to make an exhaustive 
list of My special manifestations, you will never reach the end. 
So let me put It before you in a general way thus •* whatever 
thing there is, possessed o5 any special excellence, or power, or 
splendour, consider it as having sprung out of a part of My 
luminous splendour.'* Bri Krishija then proceeds to warn 
Arjuna against a possible error. All this display of power and 
excellence taken as a whole does not constitute the whole of 
the power of God. He pervades and irvfills the universe, supports 
and sustains it, and is responsible for all the manifestations of 
power and glory therein.* but He does all this only by a part of 
His power. Otherwise, if God is no more than the power and 
glory that is found manifest, we cannot regard Him as 
transcendent, as the superior av^afeta,^ beyond and above 
prakritu 


Yamunacharya summarises this chapter in the following 
noteworthy i/oJea in his QUMha-sangraha* 
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The tenth chapt ec is thus stated to deal extensively with 
the infinite number of the auspicious qualities of the Lord 
as well as with the knowledge relating to the dominion exercised 
by Him over the whole of tht universe with the object of instil- 
ling and developing bhakti* Let me now try to make these points 
clear. You may all know that anything devoid of attributes 
cannot enter into any relations. Logically, it will have 
to stand, so to say, outside the sphere of all relations^ If God 
stands in such intimate relationship with the universe as 
ve have been told, He must possess qualities. If all are but 
parts of one stupendous whole, of which Nature is the 
body and God the soul; if the whole process of the universe is 
to be traced ultimately to a divine impulse; it is easy to 
see how God must be regarded as possessing an infinite number 
of auspicious qualities. The universe, which is thus seen to 
be a consequence of His auspicious qualities, has to be 
necessarily under His control, ljut this does not mean that 
the evils in the universe are due to Him. 

This point has been discussed more than once in the 
course of our study of the Qita : and I would particularly 
invite your attention to what ! have said when dealing 
with VIL • A true knowledge of these facts is 
certain to lead us to devotion. Such seems to me the 
course of thought underlying this verse* Let me note here that 
some hold that this chapter teaches us that one, whose mind 
has turned away from all objects of sense, however striking or 
wonderful they may be, and is solely concentrated on Godj 
will attain the vision of vUva^rupa and ultimately become God- 
like or one with God- Now please allow me to commence the 
study of the eleventh chapter. 

When Arjuna is told that all the vibhuiis spring only out 
of a fraction of the radiant energy of God, who encompasses 
the whole of the universe by a part of Himself, Arjuna feels 
curious and says: ‘‘I should like toirnow ^ouin Your fullness* 
1 am eager to see what the whole of Your power would be 
like.*' It is with this* question of Arjuna that the eleventh 
chnptet begins. 
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^ra^5T m ii ii ^ u 

ARJUNA SAID ; 

1. By that speech 3 which You have delivered for 
my benefit- (teaching) the great secret, known as 
aifi^^retnian— this illusion of mine has been removed 
completely. 

What IS the illusion referred to here ? Recall to mind 
what Arjuna said at the beginning— “1 will not kill my 
preceptors and friends and relatives, lest I should be subjected 
to the effects of sin*’* He thought that he was the killer, that 
he did the act of killing and that his was the title to reap the 
consequences* He felt a sense of agency in relation to his acts, 
he felt that he was the doer and that he had a claim on 
the fruits of his work. Now, after listening to the teaching of 
iVri Krishna — (Chapters 7 to fO)---'he says that his delusion is 
gone. If Arjuna has been induced to believe in the great 
declaration of the U panishads, that not even a blade of grass 
can move without the power of God, how can he regard 
himself as the doer in relation to what he does ? The power 
of action is not his •* the glory of the result is not his# They 
belong to Some One Else. 

If you will permit me, I shall try to make the position 
clear by means of a simile- Consider the case of the driver of 
« steam locomotive, who has simply to move a lever in order 
to make the whole railway train start# He might well feel that 
the train moves oa account of him. But analyse for a 
moment the real cause of the motion- That which drags the 
engine and the carriages is the power of compressed steams 
The driver is only responsible to the extfent that he manipu- 
late? this power, and no more. He can claim no credit for the 
work which the engine does# If God is the centre of all power 
and we are mere instruments in His hands, each of us intended 
to be the expression in a particular way of a certain amount of 
divine power — then, how can wc claim that wc arc independent 
doers of deeds ? Nor can have any title to enjoy the fruits 
of our work- We must get rid of ideas of agency 
and ownership! but this must not leatd us to the mistaken 
belief that we must give up all work, and do nothing 
altbg'ethisr. 
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Now you can see casjly how the illusion of Arjuna must 
have disappeared before ^?ri Krlshoa^s teaching as regards the 
true nature of the soul and of Cod. If God infills and 
pervades the universe; if He is the source of all power and 
beauty and glory ; if nothing lives and moves without Him — 
then surely we are not the agents of our acta and can have no 
title to enjoy the fruits thereof. Arjuna was under the 
delusion that he was the agent of his own action; hence he felt 
that its fruits^ whether good or evil# would cling to him. If 
we derive all our power to act from God, the source of 
all power, the foundations of egoism are undermined. Believ- 
ing thus, we consider ourselves to be merely instruments in 
the hands of God, to whom is due the credit for whatever has 
been achieved through us. 

Such a view, however, gives us no right to regard Cod as 
responsible for the evil in the world. It may be asiced : ‘‘Since 
God is the source of all powder, the power to do evil also comes 
from Him. How can the evil doer be held responsible for the evil 
that he works V* To answer this question, let us go back to 
the illustration of the railway train. Why have not the 
railway authorities made me an engine-driver? Because, in the 
first place, ( do not possess the necessary qualifications. If i 
am put in charge of a steam locomotive, in spite of my lack 
of training, the train will be in serious danger. So, the 
difference between a qualified driver and a mere layman like 
myself relates to our respective fitness to handle the job. In 
a similar way we are all instruments in the hands of God ; but 
sotne are worthy instruments and others are not. Now, this 
difference between individuals is not due to any partiality 
on the part of God He chooses His instruments in accordance 
with their fitness ; and this fitness, Indian thought holds, is 
determined by the indlvidutl’s karma* If you have followed me 
so far, you can see easily that to hold God as the ultimate 
source of all power in the universe does not in any way lessen 
our responsibility foe out deeds. I believe I have mentioned 
to you that karma Is often compared in Veddnlic literavutc to 
the axe in the hand) of a wood-cutter. The axe is incapable 
of acting unless the •wood-cutter wields It. It is thus 
that the individual karma determines whether one is or is 
not a worthy instrument in the h|nds of •God. 

Realising this great truthf we have to destroy within our- 
selves ahas^k^ra (I'nefs) and mamakdrd (mine-ness), egoistic 
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feelings of pride and ownership. When we do this, we do not 
destroy our sense of responsibility for our /rarmo. Although, 
we have no title for any aha/JeSra or mamafcdra, we arc still 
whatwe Ttiake ourselves. Whether we are worthy instruments 
in the Hands of God or not is determined by our karma. in 
this manner^ the Vedanta derives all power from Qod ui 
the ultimate source, and yet through the great doctrine 
6{ karma f doe^ not ir> any way lessen the responsibility of 
the individual for maktag or marring himself* We can sec now 
that the delusion of Arjutia was based on the twin feelings, that 
he was the doer of deeds, and that he had a claim on the fruits 
of his work* AS^i lCrlshna's teaching concerning the true nature^ 
of the soul and its relations with God — the great secret known 
as adi^ya^man —destroyed these feelings, and rcrr.oveJ the 
bases of his illusion* 

wr i 

rgra: ii m ^ ii 

2. I have heard from You in deUil, O Krishna, 
(he origin and dissolution of (all) things, as well as 
Your indestructible greatness. 


From the teachlits of iCriah^a in Chapters 7 to iO, 
Arjuna has learnt that all things begin in Cod and CYcntually 
rstuen to Him* He is the beginning as well as the end of things. 
When dealing with »sVi Krishna’s statement that He is the ever 
lasting seed of all things (Vll. 10), 1 tried to explain in the 

light of fundamental ideas of the VedSnfa how God it the 
source, from which the creative forces that evolve the universe 
take their rise, as well as the centre to which the forces 
of dissolution direct it in the end. The imperishable glory of 
the Lord, which is mentioned in this verse, refers, I think. t« 
His being immanent and transcendent ^at the same time. 
Perhaps Arjuna is still reflecting on the concluding statement 
of <-S'ri Krishna that He pervades and supports the universe 
with a part of Himself. The epithet, avyaymm, which I have 
translated as 'indestructible’, means ‘unexhausted’ as well as 
‘undecaying’. In ci):her case. It may be understood easily to 
refer to the great truth thatf'the power of Ood, as manifested 
in the universe, is but a fraction of His ilUmiteblc migkt^ 
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TvttiKvn^ i 

^ 3^wr ii n ? ii 

8^ O Highest Lord, as You have spoken about 
Yourself, so it is. I wish, O Best of Beings, to sec 
Your lordly form* 

Arjuna now speaks as a man of faith, a devout disciple ot 
Sti Kfishpa* He no longer looks upon his charioteer as a n^cn:- 
man among men* Yet, having been told that the fullness of 
the glory of the Lord is not manifested in the universe, 
he expresses a desire to sec the aiSvara form of God. Aieva^a 
is the adjc-tival form of ISvara, meaning ‘master", ‘Lord* or 
‘ God \ The Lordship of God of course means that there is 
none superior to Him, and that no limitations can bc.imposed 
on Him. Arjuna wants to sec that unlimited form of 
the Lord, wherein He figures as the Supreme Creator, 
Controller and Destroyer, present in every atoiuj yet 
transcending the universe* 

irf^ »f?rr surt i 

^ ii ii ^ ii 

4. If You think, O Lord, that it can be seen by 
me, then (please) show Your inexhaustible form to 
me- 


To have the desire to see the glorious lordly from of God 
if one thing, and to have the requisite fitness for realising Ach 
a desire is another. ^ A young man» having learnt a few 
propositions of the first book of Euclid, might ardently desire 
to become a Newton •• but he has hardly the fitness to aspire 
for thot honour* Arjuna is conscious of his weakness ; hence 
he prays : I anri anxious to see Your lordly form. Please 

show it to me, if You think I can see it/' 

The question may well be asked here ; why should Arjuna 
qmlify his request with the condition of fitness V What 
is this special qualification for seeing the form of the Lord>^ 
Now, as regards our normal vfsioli, we alii know that ail eyes 
do not see equally well. Not only that- Modern seknee iias 
told US that there miy be vibrations of the ether atouna 
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US, which arc beyond our range of vbion» Only certain 
a'lbrations are able to affect the irctthi cxf the eye^ It If iti>t the 
absence of the cause, but the laek of the necessary sensitiveness 
on the part of our eyes, that makes u? blind to a wide range 
of phenomena. The stimuluvas thercv but the power to 
respond is absent- Even in ordinary matters, within the Umtts 
of our visual power, we know that our power to see shings is 
circumscribed in a thousand and one ways. Some people sec 
more than others- A trained eye will find a whole world to 
which the untrained eye is dead* An artist will see more in a 
landscape, and a mechanic will see more in a factory than one 
who is not an artist or a mechanic. This idea, that all eyes do 
not sec equally well, becomes very interesting Indeed, when 
applied to God, who is beyond and above Nature. 

I wish in this connection to read to you a few lines from 
the writings of Blaise Pascal, the famous French scientist, 
mathematician and theologian. Speaking of the necessity of 
faith, he observes : ‘‘Nature presents to me nothing which Is 
not matter of doubt and concctnl If I saw nothing there 
which revealed a divinity, I would come to a negative conclu- 
sion. If 1 saw everywhere the signs of a Creator, 1 would 
remain peacefully in faith. But seeing too much to deny and 
too little to be sure, 1 am in a state to be pitieJ. . Again, 
♦'all appearance indicates neither a total exclusion! nor a 
manifest presence of divinity, but the presence of a God who 
hides Himself* Everything bears this character*^’ How and by 
whom can He be scen^ '"He has willed to make Himself 
recognisable by those (who sincerely seek him)f and thus witling 
t^ppeac openly to those who seek Him with all their heart, 
am to be hidden from those who tlec from Him with all their 
heart, He so regulates the knowledge^of Himself that He has 
given signs of Himself visible to those who seek Him and 
not to those who seek Him not. There is enough light 
for chose who only desire to sec and enough obscurity to those 
who are of a contrary disposition.’^ That is, all things hide a 
mystery. All are veils which conceal God. 

Curiously enough the results of modern science seem 
to support PascaPs thesis about a hidden God who reveals 
Himself to those who seek Him* Only recently 1 read in 
a periodical Sir Oliver Lod^e^s critictsm of Haeckeia materialia' 
tic conception of the univerae. Sir Oliver distinctly aays that 
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the scientific inrestigacion of the phenomena of the 
physical universe leads us to the belief that mind and not 
flatter is the ultimate basis of the universe. The peculiarity 
of mind consists In the existence of order and purpose. In 
the universe both these are found, for it is cojmic inchsncCcr. 
hot chaotic. Having thus pointed out that mind is the basis 
of the universe, Sir Oliver Lodge goes on to note that the 
relations between mind and matter may be described best 
by saying that mind becomes incarhate In iiiittet. This idea 
of incarnation! as outlined by Sic Olivetr to n|e to be 

the same as the concept of anupravisa la our Vpanishads* 

Now this incarnation may be vLiblc more compictclv and 
manifestly in some cases than in ochersi though it has always 
to be partial, for the whole universe, conceived as an incar- 
nation of Oodt represents simply a part of Hfs power. When 
these ideas are borne in mind, it H easy to see chat we can have 
only a purely intellectual conception of a God, whoencompas. 
ses the universe and goes beyond it and within whom are seen 
to take place all the movements and activities of the universe. 
But Arjuna wants something more than this^ He wishes 
to have a direct percept on of God, as He is In Himself, 
Whether such a wish can at all be gracified, is a question 
to which I cannot give a definite answer. But in the Qttd it !• 
stated that it is possible for thojei who arc blessed with 
the div nc vision, to have such a direct perception of God. If 
in small matters of daily experience we find that all eyes do 
not tee equally well, that where one pair of healthy eyes sees 
light another docs not — then I do not see why those who 
are blessed with divine vision should not sec ivhat other 
eyes do not and camioc see* 

■ » 

fi[wrrai «r « h ' s n 

6’RI KRISHNA SAID : 

S, See My forms in their^ ifundreds and 
thousands, O Arjuna, various/ divin’e and of different 
coloufa and shapes. 



i»ff ao'a vaocita 

Kflshqia compliei with Arjuna’s raquest* In verses 5 to 
7, He briefly explains what Atjuna is going; to.see*, The impeta' 
tive ‘see’ in this and the following verses must be construed as 
mere future indicative s for Arjuna cannot be regarded as see- 
ing the vUva^rupa, until the gift of divine sight is conferred in 
verse f . 

«rn:?r n i ^ it 

6. See the Idityas, the Vasus, the Rudras. the 
two Alvins and also the Maruts- See, O Arjuna, many 
marvels unseen before- 

Wt have $ecn already in the course of our study of 
the tenth chapter who the Adityas and the other gods referred 
CO in this stanza are* They were there considered as some of 
the vibhiitis of the Lord, ^Vri Krishna here points out that to 
add up these xibhutis and equate the arithmetical bum thereof 
with God is not the right way of understanding Him* Not that 
such an idea has no measure of truth in it: it is correct as far as 
it goes : but it does not go very far and is therefore inadequate. 
There is nothing wrong in our putting together all the 
vibhutii of God in the hope of learning something more 
thereby than from a single vibhiUL But we must realise also 
that God is more than His vibhutis : in Him can be seen many 
wonders unseen before* 

Commentators have sought to explain the significance of 
the phrase ‘'unseen befoce*^ It has been interpreted to mean 
‘'never before seen by Arjuna, or by aqy one cUe in this world, 
not even by the sages to whom the Upanuhads arc said to have 
been fcvcaled^^ for no one can understand the fullness of 
divine glory* 

‘ inr 3 «r%?r n ii \9 » 

7 . See now, O Arjuna, the whole of the universe, 
with all that lives and moves and the things that do 
not live and move, brought together as one in one 
place within My body: (see) also whatever else you 
wish to see 
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ifti KfhhffH say* in effect ; “ If you succeed In getting a 

vision of My lordly form, you will not only see the whole 
universe* You will get a direct perception of Me as I am, an 
immanent and transcendent God " I may mention here that 
the issue of the rata war has been considered 

sotHetlmes to be Specially referred to in the expression, 
“wl^etever else you may wish to see’*. 

sf g m i 

^ ^ n n d n 

9 . But you will not be able to see Me (in My 
ats'varo form) with this eye of yours. I (therefore) 
give you the divine vision See (with its aid) My 
lordly yoga. 

Yog)! must be understood here in the special sense to 
which I drew your attention in the course of our study of the 
last chapter. It means the peculiar relation of Ood to the 
universe: and 'lordly yoga’ can be freely translated at ‘the 
relation of God to the universe as its Lord’. 

wit i 

»Tr«!it?r »rctr ii h i 

SAiJjAYA SAID; 

9. O King, having spoken thus, the great Lord 
Krishna showed to Arjuna His supreme lordly form. 

I want you to take the word ‘Mo)Ml-yoge5vora’ to mean 
•the great Lord, who,' more tSan any one else, is related 
effectively and intimately to the univetse» in the manpet 
outlined in chapters 7 to 10’, It has also been rendered at 'the 
Lord, posaefsing wonderful powers’. 

In the MShSbhdrata, we find a description of the vifva> 
riipa or the universal form of Cod’ in more than one place, 
though perhaps it is onl^ in the Qlta that it is desetibed moat 
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efectlveVyt Sty KfUh^si Hlmielf 8how$ this focin on two other 
occasion*, once in the court of Duryodhana, and again to 
UdiAkA. when.ne is returning to Dyiraka after the conclusion 
of the great wac. Vou may all remember the well-known epi- 
sode in the Udyogaparvan in which St\ Krishna shows His 
viSvA-riipM., to confound Duryodhana* who was attempting to 
seize Him. defying ail diplomatic etiquette, when He went to 
Hastinapiira as an enypy to plead the cause of the Papdavas. 
Secondly, after the conclusion of the great war* 8rl Krishna 
sets out to return to His capttai* Dvaraka. On the way He 
m^ts UdaAka. a rithi, who was unaware of the sanguinary issue 
to f he negotiations which Krishna had been^ conducting on 
behalf of the PawJavas. On learning from <Sri Krishga the 
story of the War and the complete destruction of the Kauraval. 
the rishi’s wrath is roused against Krishna* To appease 
him. i^ri Krishna explains the fall of the Kauravas as due to 
their sins, and finally shows the sage, as a favour, His all- 
encompassing iorm> rhinily, in the SSntipatvan, a vision of 
the universa] form, which the Lord Nirayane showed to the 
ssgc, Nirada. is described. Lastly, in the Vanaparvan, Lomasa. 
in relating the well-known story of Parafu- Rama’s discomfi- 
ture at the hands of Dasarathi Rama, specifically states that 
the latter showed Him.clf in His universal form* 

All these descriptions; largely resemble one another. They 
portray the Lord as having the whole universe fot His body, 
with a reserve of jnmanifc'ited power. Only in each case, the 
vision is related particularly to the context. Here* in the Qitd, 
you will see that the vision is full of the battlefield : fot in- 
stance. those whom Arjuna is to kill are shown as dead therein. 
As I tpid yoi^. we may codiider the v.*^va~rupa as a symbolic 
reptdseivtatioti of an intellectual concept, the idea that God is 
both transcendent and immanent. Or, we may hold that a 
direct perception of this riipa U possible to one gifted with 
{Rylhg vision. 

It is staged in the MaAdkH^/'aio that the chief object of the 
reaching of thr Qt <I is gained' immediately after tha viiva>r!tp» 
is shown. The manifestation here to Arjuna of the aiSvara 
form ’by the Lord ,,rcally brings ua to the culmination point. 
Till now the teaching was oeing built up, step by step : hete- 
after, is merely concerned with the appUcatiqri of 

thia teaching to various;decaiis* The vision convinces Arjuna of 
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the truth of 6YI KT'ishrii’s utteranccij : he oa!y requires so ne 
litt’e guidance in realising the principle; he liiis been, i^iughr. 
Chapters to IS are rnainiy ccnicernei vvirli tliis qu:>?ion of 
the application of oYi Krishna’s phdosophy of conduct to 
various matters of detail, 

Sanjaya further describes the vision thus ; — 

ii ii \\ 

%q‘^^4r5%T5Tfl[:^ I 

II II U n 

10. Having many mouths and eyes, many 

wonderful manifestations, many divine ornaments^ 
and many weapons held erect : 

11. Wearing divine garlands and apparel, 

anointed with celestial perfumes, full of every 
wonder, resplendent, boundless, with faces in all 

directions. 

This description of rhe vi§va- rulia has not escaped much 
adverse criticism. Those who are not disposed sympathetically, 
nor anxious to understand the truth, say that this is the de- 
scription, not of God, but of a monster* Let us see how far 
this criticism is just by trying to make out what this de- 
scription sets out to do* We have been tauglu to look upon 
God as the source and support o all the power, possessed by 
all the beings in the universe. Ac the same time, we have to 
conceive Him as transcending the universe. To do this in the 
most effective manner possible with the help of our fe.eble 
mind and feeble language is far from easy. We may perhaps 
try to describe God in three ways, each of them inadequate, 
but each going as far as it can in its own manner. First, we 
have the method of negation. You may^ all know that the 
Upanishads describe God by the phrase net^' — He is not this, 
He is not that, etc. Secondly we have the method of contra- 
dictionss by means of Vvhich we describe God as both far and 
near, the greatest of the great and smallest of the small, and so 
» * « 


B.ail— 40 
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iforth. Thirdly we have the method of piling up positive attri- 
butes ad infinitum. 


None of these methods is entirely satisfactory, but in the* 
nature of the case we cannot hope for anything better. Here 
and in the Furusha^s^ukta, an attempt is made to adopt the 
third method* If we realise that the object of this description is 
to reveal the infinite glory of the Lord by piling up positive 
attributes* then we may get a glimpse of the grandeur of the 
conception, which is dealt with here. The thousand heads and 
hands will no longer suggest to us a monster, but rather the 
ineffable, infinite, all pervasive, omnipotent character of GoJ. 
It is a reduction to human terms of the difficult philosophic 
concept of the omni-present God, 

^ii%^rr»T5f?!£rcrr i 

ii ii ii 

1 -. If in the heavens the splendour of a 
thousand suns were to rise up, all at once, it would be 
(somewhat) like the splendour ol that Mighty One. 

A commentator points out this stanza expands the epithet 
deva (shining) of the last verse. 1 have told you already that 
the Supreme Brahfnan is often described in the U panishads as 
light. The whole of the universe, it is stated, is illuminated 
through the light that comei from Him* Not merely in the 
Vpanishads 3 but in the religious literature of other countries 
also we find this conception of God as light. We may try to 
understand the exact force of the comparison here by 
remembering the fact that the weaker light always fades away 
in the presence of the stronger. As the flame of a tiny oil-- 
lamp" cannot outshine the sun, even so countless suns were 
obscured in the inexhaustible and immeasurable splendour 
of the lordly form of God. 

There are one or two small points that I want you to note 
in connection with the translation of this iloka. The * thou- 
sand suns ’ mentioned do not indicate a definite number : 
* thousand ’ is merely used in the sense of * numerous*. 
Again, though the *briginal uses the word sadriSi, implying 
likeness between the glory of the thousand suns and that of 
the vffva-rwpa, we must hold that the former merely gives us 
an idea of the infinite glory of the Lord. 
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ii ii \\ ii 

13. Arjuna saw there in the body of the God 
gods the whole universe in one, divided in various 

ways. 

Arjuna saw in the vi^va-rupa the entire universe in one as 
the body of God : but this does not mean that it was inorganic 
and undifferentiated, a jelly-like mass- The whole of the 
universe with all its differentiations, the universe as it is evol- 
ving from hour to hour# with all its law, order and 
evolutionary processes and manifestations, was there. He saw 
a living cosmos, a unity in variety. 

5r?T: ^frsr^r: i 

sroiiJT ^ ii it ii 

14. Then Arjuna, overcome by wonder, with hair 
standing on end, bowed his head before the Lord, and 
with folded hands, spoke. 

We »hall consider Arjuna’s speech next time* 


xlix 

Last week wc saw how, at the request of Arjuna, 
Krish*.^a bestowed on him the power of divine vision whereby 
he might see the fiiivara form of God) and realise that He is 
the lord and master of all, and the soul of the universe, which 
is His body. Now, let us follou Arjuna^s description of whnt 
he sees before him* 

1 . O God, I sjee in Your body all the gods, as 
well as all the groups of various beings, the lord 
Brahma on (his) lotus-seat,, all the sages and the 
celestial snakes. 
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Perhaps the most interesting point about this verse is the 
allusion (o celestial snakes. What these.are is a question about 
which nothing very definite can be said* In the last chapter 
we came across ndgas and sarpas : here we have uragas. All 
the three words mean snakes; but whether anything special is 
further meant by each or any of the three words is doubtfut|| 
Both Ramanujacharya and ^'afikaracharya consider that 
Vnsuki and other mythological snakes are referred to here. 

I venture to put forward a suggestion, to which you may 
attach whatever value you please* Snakes have played more 
than one prominent part in the ancient literature of Hinduism 
as well as of other religions. The snake in V edic mythology 
is symbolic of tb.e Asiiras, the powers of darkness who warred 
against the gods of light Even some Christian critics grant 
that the representation of Satan in the Bible as a snake might 
be traced ultim^itely to the snake being regarded as symbolic of 
the powers of darkness in V edic and Persian mythology* In 
addition to thisj we must note the fact that: the snake has 
been an object of worship in many countries ; and it is wor- 
shipped in India even now. So you can see easily that snakes 
have played a very prominent part in more than one religion 
of antiquity* 

The uragas mentioned here may be, most probably, 
the powers of darkness, commonly called /Isuras, who are 
worshipped, lest they should do harm. If this is so, then in 
the aisvara form of God 5 both the Devas and the Asm - as are 
seen- ?n view of Krislstia’s teaching concerning the rela- 
tions between the devu~vratay the pitri-Mratay and sucli wor - 
shippers of mUior deities on the one hand, and the Krishna- 
vraia on the other, this is what we should expect, *Sri Kvishiii 
is the synthesis of all the feods> and the receiver of all worships 
and offerings ultimately. Arjana sees^before him all the gods 
and the demons in the visva-rupa. 

Along with these he sees the various groups of beings in 
the universe. For iSii Krishna is not merely a synthesis of all 
the gods, but also a transcendent and immanent deity, wr.o 
pervades and penetrates every atom in the universe- 

H 11 
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16/ I see You, of boundless form, on all sides, 
with many stomachs, mouths and eyes O Lord of the 
universe, O God with the universe as Your body, 
I do not see Your end, nor Your middle, nor yet 
Your beginning. 

■p- 

The word, visv^s^-rnpa^ usually means that form in which 
God appears with the universe as His body : here, as the v, .>rd 
is put in the vocative case, it obviously means one who hn . the 
universe for His body. 

As 1 pointed out to you last week, t!\e inuumcr role mouths 
and faces that are mentioned here mu-t he under 'iood to refer 
symbolically to the all-pervasive chaiacter of God and His 
great power of performance. This form of God, as seen by 
Arjuna, is in Unite in eveiy direction, so that no I ecjniiing nor 
middle nor end can be predicated of it. 

^ Strife I 

ccir ii ii 

17. l see You with a crown, a club and a discus, 
a mass of light, resplendent in every direction, very 
difficult to look at, all around effulgent like a blazing 
fire or the sun, and indefinable. 

Arjuna sess before him a bliz/ai^, dazzling hghc, with no 
beginning or end di u can be perceived. It u a strang® and 
wonderful spcccaclcT someching widcii Arja ti has never seen 
before ‘ yec he rccognisci tiie figure before idiii, for in 
association tnerewich Arjuna see:* the familiar syrnboU 
of Vishnu, the crown and mace anddioCUM Pleasenote that the 
word, aprameya, which 1 have translated as dndehnabie’j means 
Vimrneasurable’ as well. The form was clunuriksha, ditTicuIt to 
look at, on account of I'he inteadiy of its brilUince, 

ITrTt it il II 

15. You are th^ indestruciibie, ihs Supreme One 
to be known. You are the higli hinne of the univeise. 
You are inexhaustible, the protector of everlasting 
(lharma. 1 believe You are th^ Eternal Being. 
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The word, akshartt, in this verse may be interpreted either 
as the onkdta, standing for God, or as that which is indestruc- 
tible. In either case, God is the supreme thing to be known : 
for, as you know, the Vedanta bolds God to be the one object 
of knowledges by knowing which everything eUe becomes 
known* God is tht aboie of the universe, for in Him the 
whole cosmos • rest and rmpport. Againi He is avyaya, 

inexhaustible and tsu, crishable: for, in relation to Him, there 
can be no loss or depletion of any kind* He is also the 
protector of everlasting dharma, those laws of life and 
commands of religi > 0 ? whicii will endure for ever. FinUIy, 
He is the Eceraal Paruiha, to whom the universe owes all its 
life and activity^ 

It is obvious that Arjiina is not describing here something 
which he is seeing before hin'j : on the other hand, some im- 
portant characteristics of God are here described in highly 
abstract terms In actual point of fact*, a similar description, 
in olnio.it the same t-Jjrrns, mxv be found ia iX. 17 -IS, The only 
difference between trie tvvo is that t le forrnei is given by Sn 
Krishna and the latter by Arjuna* But this difference is signifi- 
cant. For it means that Arjuna very naturally and almost 
unconsciously makes ^S\*i Kyishiiafs teaching a part of his 
mental and spiritual life. Though Arjuna is describing here 
rhes:; cliaracteristics of God v/ith all the freshness and wonder 
of a new discovery, he is ojily recapitulating what Sti Kvish^gi 

been teaching him, A great commentator points out that 
we must take these statements to be the inference which 
Arjuna oraws from the wonderful display of divine power 
which he looks at. And the inference gains added value 
in that it testifies, with all the conviction which a direct 
perception brings in its wake, to the truth of those meta- 
physical concepts about God, that Ai Krishna has been develop- 
ing in Chapters 7 to 10* Arjuna^s prdgress now from scepti- 
cism to faith is complete* 

f^r 

1^9, I see Yoh, void of beginning, middle or end, 
of infinite power,, having countless arms, with the sun 
and the moon as Your eyes, and blazing fire as Your 
mouth, heating the whple of the universe with Your 
radiance. 
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It muy seem as though this verse repeats ideas alreuiy 
irentioned* One commentator has tried to overconic tl'c 
difficulty by suggesting that such ideas, as are repeated, are 
mentioned in a different way • tor instance, ^fcrmcr'y it was 
stated that the Lord has many arras : now it is declaved that 
the Lord has countless arm:?- The former is a rosirive 
affirmation: the latter is a negative di escription, Hvea if we 
do not agree with tlii’, and concede th^\t tliere lias 
repetition, it is easy to fmd a justiiicitioM for it in the ^rate of 
mmd of Arjuaa at that time* !f we were to see the icsrrr.-rdPa 
before us and attempt to describe it, 1 dou':’: whether ive too 
would nor indu'ge ia simibir repei'ttofi. For none 
feel anything like unnecessary tautology hi (o'scribing rha;: 
strange and wonderful form of God, however frequently one 
may repeat one^s ide: s. 

One or two points in this verse deserve soine atrcri"jr>ii It 
has been suggested timt the phrase sasi-SHrycx -rictrani means 
‘‘ having eyes that are like the m«on and the urn u: the same 
time’h the underlying thought apparently being tint the 
visva^ru^a appeared pleasing hke the moon to the devot^urs 
of God and unpleauintlv d>uzh?«g like tlie sun to Mis eaeraie^;. 
The mouth of God is h ^re associated whdi kiadled fir:u for 
very soon you wiii !ear \ that Arjun i has specially to see 
in this rupa God as Destroyei. 

JTirrcirq: li ro ii 

'iO, For, this j>nte!-space between the earth and 
heaven and all the quarters arc pervaded by You 
alone. O High-souled One, seeing this wonderiul and 
terrible form of Yi»urs, the three worlds are in a slate 
of agitation and fear. 

Seeing thii fierce anri vvonvlerfui for.’i or the L<jrd, in 
which He pervaded the' whole univer jc visibly, Ai juna was 
struck with awe. And 1 think it is reasonable to hold that he 
transferred this awe, which he feltjjCo the \vhole world. The 
intensity of his fear must have made itint think that the tjjree 
Worlds dreaded to see this form. However, some co'oincntalibrs 
explain this statement differently. One view is tl^t all were 
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gifted with divine vision for a brief while in order to enable 
Arjuna to rf^alise the fearfulness of the form by making 
him see the dread of t^^^e thr^e worlds on looking at the 
visva^rupa^ Anoiher view is that the devotees alone were able 
to see this in their meditations? and felt agitated thereat. 
According to a well known camraentator, God is here 
addressed as Mahdtman for the reason that Hi? mind cannot 
be fathomed* 

sTify % i 

^gferfir; ii 

2L, For here these groups of gods are entering 
into You. Some in fear praise You with folded 
hands. And ihe hosts of sage? and SulUius are sayings 
May it be weiF', and are extol ling You wilh abun- 
dant hymns of praise. 

The facti that even some go H were s:ru:k with awe 
at this remarkable form of the Lord, show? the extent of 
its fierceness. It has been suggested by an eaiiaenc commen- 
tator that the gods mentioned in this sloka are ilyose, who are 
believed to have incarnated in human form to take part in the 
battle at Kurukshetra and relieve the earth of her burden* 
According to another view? we are :o take tva sura - sanghdh as 
tvd asura-sciri ghdlh in wliich case the reference is to the hosts 
of demons, who have incarnated as Duryodhana and his 
henchmen. A dvaitist writer says that the gods mentioned in 
this stanza are anufoa-devas, while those referred to in verse 
16 are mukta^devas. I think it is enough, if we take the first 
line to mean that even some gods were struck with awe 
on looking at this display of God’s descrj.jctive energy. Who 
the great rishis and Siddhas referred to here are, I do not 
know* The word Siddha ordinarily means one who has 
attained success in the practice of yoga : it also refers to 
a class of superhuman beings, akin, but slightly inferior, to 
the gods* Now, as the Siddhas are mentioned along with the 
rishis in this verse, , we may hold that the reference here is to 
successful yogins. In the nc/vt Sloka, the Siddhas are mentioned 
along with Rudras, Vasusi Asvins, Sadhyas and other gods. 
Hence we may interpret the word there in the other sense of a 
class of superhuman beings* 
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Svasfi is a term alike of benediction and praise. Inter- 
preted in the former sense, it would mean tint th? great sages 
were sayingf ' May it be well with the universe ! * seein? that 
God was in His universal form emphasising His destructive as 
peer: otherwise, it would mean that they greeted Him with 
* Hail 1 Prosperity be to Thee I * — the greeting which the devo- 
tees would naturally use on gazing at their beloved Lord. 


2-2. The Rudras and Tdilya^, the Vasuv the 
S dhyasj the Vi^vas, the two A>5vias, tiie Marutsaid 
the Ushniapas, and the group;s of Ginduirv.is, 
Yakshai^demotjs and Siddhas, are ail looking at You 

cmazed. 


We came across most of the gods mentioned here, v/hen we 
were studying the last chapter* The viSve-deva^j, may have ori- 
ginally meant nothing more than ‘ all the god.i collectively’, 
though very early they were considered a separate group 
of '^ods. According to thi Puranasi they are said to be the 
children of Visva, daughter of 0.iksha, and are usually con- 
sid-.!red to be ten and occadonally as twelvr in number# They 
are specially worshipped during fimcrah^ and cerlTmonies 
in honour of dead ancestors. The term 0 ihma-pa literally 
means ^ heat-dtlnker hand is here applied to a certain type of 
manes, wno are believed to enjoy the hot offerings given 
to them by their descendants. Sadhyas are a class of celestral 
attendantj, whose pl-^ce in the hieraichy of gods is not clearly 
known. They arc usually considered to be 12 in number, and 
their names are said to be Mana> Mantha, Praiia, Mara, 
ApSna, Vitya vhn, Vinirbhaya, Naya, Darrsa, Nariiyraya, 
Vrisha and Prabhu* 

^5;^ ir?r5rr€t»Tf«rri:%«Tf^q[. i 
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5^3, Seeing Your mighty form^ with many mouths 
and eyes, with many arms^ thighs and feet, with many 
stomachs, and fierce with many teeth, all the worlds, O 
Mighty-armed ! are afraid, and so am I. 

It was at the peeial request of Arjuna that the viiva-rupa 
was shown to him. On seeing it, he began to quake with fear. 
And he finds an excuse for his fear in saying that all the 
worlds arc also alarmed at the vision •“ he is weak as others are, 
and no special blame, he pleads, attaches to him on account of 
his fear. Of the symbolism of the countless arms and feet 
and face5) i have ‘dready spoken* 

fk ss7m^rf?r»:rriTr vjfir ?[rii=5r fkenit ii ii 

5T iTTk ?r “sr 5[r^ il il 

24. Seeing You, O Vishi^u, touching the skies, 
shining, many-coloured, with gaping mouths, and 
large, blazing eyes, I am terrified in my inmost self: 
and I can command neither courage, nor peace. 

25. Seeing Your mouths, fierce with (their) teeth, 
and resembling the fire of destruction, I cannot recog- 
nise the (various) directions, and I feel no comfort. Be 
gracious, O Lord of the gods, having the whole uni- 
verse for Your home. 

Kaldnalaf as you may know, is the great fire of destruc- 
tion, which is said to reduce the universe to ashes at the time 
of pralaya. Every one of His mouths blazed like an all- 
destroying fire, a cosmic conflagration. Looking at the fierce 
and awful form before him, Arjuna feels alarmed- Though 
he requested iSri Krishna to show him His lordly form, he 
flnds the vision too fearful. ^No^w it is just like this in regard 
to all the great problems of religion and philosophy. Students 
who venture with boldness at first, feet baffled, when they 
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begin to realise the grandeur of the tfuth ihev are trying 
to understand* The desire to know the truth impels one 
continually to go on: but when one gets a glimpse of the im- 
mense magnitude of the problem that is being tackled, one 
feels unec(ual to the task undertaken. Arjuna is given a 
wonderful opportunity of realising the great truth underlying 
all phenomena* of solving the riddle of the universe, in fact, 
with an ease and facility never to be attained by others. But 
the problem is too great for him. Ha feels stunned, and his 
surprise and fear rob him of all self-control. He begs there- 
fore piteously that the great Lord, who pervades the universe 
should cease to frighten him. 


26 — 27. These sons of Dhntarashtra, together 
with all the bands of kings, Bhishma, Drona and also 
Kar^?a 3 along with the principal warriors on our sidcj 
are swiftly enteiing Your inouths, fierce with fangs. 
And some, with iheir heads ground to powder, are 
seen sticking in the interspaces between the teeth. 


In these two slokas the vision which Arjuna :,ees is related 
to the context Ht; sees before him the so'd'ers and generals 
on both sides rushing into those terrible blazing mouths. lie 
catches a glimpse of the future through divine grace, and 
learns the wdl c^f God. Causes beyond his control have 
brought the opposing armies into the field, and Arjuna’s 
abstention from the martial duties cannot stop the inevitable 
carnage. With him or without him, the war will take place: 
but he may perhaps bring irreparable ruin to his soul by flying 
from the field of battlei overcome by sentiment. .Such is the 
central teaching of the Qlta^ A^d here find that the divine 
will about the war is being mads manifest to Arjuna. He sees 
the destined death all those whom he hedtated to kill. 
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^STTfft ^K^%4\rJ H II 

«mr ?rT5TT^ i 

5Tmr^ ^^*^rftrr 5e'5i.:5%m: ii m 

‘28. As the many swift currents of rivers rim 
towards the s^ alone, even so these heroes of the 
world of men enter Your blazing mouths. 

2 \ As moths with accelerated velocity enter a 
blazing fire to their destruction, so too do these men 
enter Your mouths with accelerated velocity, (only) to 
their destruction. 


in (Jaese two similes, the impending destruction is vividly 
described. The war is inevitable; and wittingly or net, the 
warriors on both sides are to kill pue another. It has been 
suggested that the figure of the rivers rushing uo the ocean 
portrays involuntary, unconscious destruction, and that the 
simile of the moths entering fire suggests a voluntary entry into 
the pcnrtals of death. Be that as it may, we must see here the 
work of God as destroyer. Though it is the individual karma 
which keeps the world going and makes history, w^e must trace 
all activities ultimately to God, who is at the same time the 
Creator, the Sustair er a^id the Destroyer of the universe* It is 
as DestroN et that He figures in the v sva'ru[)a, and in the next 
Moka, re i.ave a stiiking portrait of thij aspect of Mis work. 


Wr^5E?T^5r: Sia’TTPcT II \o II 


30. Swallowing these worlds, You are licking 
them over and over again with Your burning mouths. 
Your fierce rays, O Vishou, filling the whole universe 
with their splendour, are heating it. 
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With this Mokdy Arjuna finishes description oi- r 
aisvara form of the Lord* It is so stranji’^e and iinex pecked’ / 
fierce that he is stunned an^d proceed > to ask its significanc.. > 

arr’sirrrk ^ wtsi-g ^ * 

mf^wr^rfir «rgR?rflfT=?f ^ i% ^rsir^rrw .=r=5r n - ? n 

31, Tell me who You are, who are possessed of 
this fierce form. Salutations to You, O Best of «ods ! 
Be kind. I wish to know You, the primeval one. I 
do not understand Your manifestation. 

It was at Arjuna's request that this was .slown 

to him. Yet he asks the form befoc^j him; “Who are yoii?’’ 
Why docs he pat that question ? Because what he saw was rot 
v;hat he expected to see. For, let us imagine ourielv^es in ^'hc 
sifiuation of Arjuna, and try to think of a form of Go.h wli ch 
will be in keeping with the teaching of Chapters 7 to It 

seems to me that such a form of God would be quite 
unUke the one that Arjuna sa something considerably 
fierce and not so much given to the work of destruction The 
teaching of the QUd lia> emphasised for m that God is 
the support of the universe and the helper of devotees. But 
here there is a change ia the einp-,asis because Arjuna 
has to engar^e in the work of destruction very soon- Srf 
ICi’bh ja^G object from the beginniiig is to cooviacc Arjuna 
in doing his duty, even though it m.vy inv.."lve destruction j,c 
Will he doing nothu\g wrong. Hence ir 1. necessary to make 
Arjuna feci that he is merely an instrument in the hands of 
God. Sri Krishiia says further on that, even if Arjuna fails 
to do his duty, the worfc of destruction will go on uniund-red: 
only Arjuna will incur the sin of not doing hi? duty. God 
appears as the Gre^t Destroyer i:i thi.s vi.don in order to make 
Arjuna feel that he is* merely a ni:uitta in the haruis of God for 
the work of destruction. This, however, start les Arjuna, who 
has been expecting to realise other aspects of God, 

^r^rsfer tt; i 
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.<RI KRISHNA SAID: 

>'2. I am Death, the destroyer of the world 
fully developed. 1 am here engaged in destroying 
the worlds. Even without you, these warriors, who 
are in the opposing armies, shall all cease to be. 

Kala^ as you may remember, means time as well as death in 
Sanskrit- We often speak of Time the Destroyer, and it is 
probably as a personification of time that the word hala 
acquired the meaning of ^Destroyer*- Sri Krishna here answers 
Arjuna’s puzzled question and explains the significance and 
purpose of the visva-rupa^ It was terrible and awe-inspiring 
becau;e» for the moment, the Lord was engaged in the work of 
destruction. To Arjuna was given the choice of carrying out 
the divine purpose to the extent of his power, or retiring from 
the battle ta the detriment of his soul. But it w^as not in his 
power to stop the war or prolong the lives of those whose death 
was inevitable* Even without Arjuna the war would go on, 
and death and destruction stalk the land 

f^«rr i 

Brfrrr; ii ii 

33. Therefore do you get up. Win fame 
Vanquishing your enemies, enjoy a prosperous 
kingdom. All these have already been killed (by 
Me). Be only an instrument, O Arjuna (for their 
destruction). 


It is noteworthy that Arjuna is here addressed as savya- 
Sachin^ one who can shoot arrows with' his left hand also. In 
spite of this uncommon talent, Arjuna is not essential for 
carrying out the divine purpose* His efficiency here is even less 
than that of the axe in the hands of the wood-cutter. The 
axe at least is an instrument wuthout which the wood— cutter 
cannot cut the tree, Arjuna. however, is less even than an 
instrument, He is merely an excuse in the hands of God. 
Sri Krishna declares: ‘^whether you do your duty or not, 
what has been determined will take place.** 
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As a matter of facti a study of history is apt to disillusion 
us as regards the importance of individuals. No one has any* 
where or at any time been found to be indispensable and abso- 
lutely essential for the work of the world. Even the very 
greatest men, whose lives have been a source of inspiration to 
countless generations, had to die. When they die. we feel for 
a time that there is a gap, which cannot be filled. But all such 
gaps are filled in due couric. The machinery of the universe 
goes on moving as before without any hindrance or deficiency 
whatsoever# So, in the course of history, none is indispensa- 
ble, none is irreplaceable, however great his work. It is thus, 
because the process of history is determined. God is leading 
mankind towards an appointed goal. Whether we will or not, 
we all have to move with the current of history. If in 
our brief life we try to help the aims of God, we harmonise 
our.selves with the work of the machinery of the universe. If 
we do not, the machinery remains unhurt : it is we who 
suffer. 

Imagine a mighty engine working# Try to obstruct its 
work by putting your arm in one of its wheels* What is the 
resultV The arm will be seriously injuredi but the machine 
goes on. If however you coordinate youc^elf with the machine, 
then you can make it help you* Otherwise, so much the 
worse for you You have here a similej whf*.h very roughly 
indicates to you the place of individual responsibility in 
the process of history. The great machinery of the universe 
is so ordered under the supervision of God, that it is given to 
us to help ourselves by placing ourselves in harmonious 
relations with it. It may be that, by so doing, we are at 
the same time helping the machine in a small way. With our 
co-operation, the goal* is reached perhaps a moment earlier. 
If we adopt a hostile attitude, we do not hinder serioudy the 
progress of the world, but we get into grief. 

Such is the lesson wc have to learn from a study of 
history. Let us not however mistake it to mean that 
everything is pre-ordained. Then it will not matter v/hat we 
do. If the fate of the heroes of war is already pre*determined, 
why should Arjuna fight at all ? What is the good of killing 
the killed I If the machinery of thc^ universe moves on to its 
appointed goal, irrespective of what we do or refrain from 
doing; if none, however great, is essential for this purpose} 
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why should any one do anything at all ? If everything is 
pre-ordained, the sense of individual responsibility is chimer- 
ical. It is not, however, the intention of Sri KVishna that vve 
should hold such a view- The necessity of work has been 
emphasised, as well as the need for relating ourselves 
harmoniously to the divine plan. To some extent it lies in us 
to l elp the progress of the world. We ought not to suppose 
we help much. Otherwise we may get unduly vain* We have 
a certain amount of choice left to us ; we can cause more o'* 
less friction in the movements of the wheels. 

As a matter of fact, this problem of individual freedom is 
a very difficult one* If the individual is endowed with perfect 
freedom, he is fully responsible foi* whit: he dues* if tiri 
freedoni is given to Arjana, tiuui the men in ths^ or3positc ar-ay 
c a n Vi o t d i e u n 1 e 8 s lie f s v I) . 1 f e v n w i t h o a t h i m r n e i r d . i t : i 
i.i chitermined, then Arjuna is responsible fur nodring -hat he 
does. Pre-determhiat on of itself will negative all peisoird 
re iponsibility and in'tiative in the life of man. If on the oip.;r 
hand w^e endow the individual with perfect freedom, then vve 
can believe in no plan and purpose in history, no divine event, 
to which the whole creation moves* Yet all that we can 
ob erve of Nature and all that vve know of history leads us to 
the belief that there is a plan and a purpose in the working of 
the universe- Tl^ough this plan is not completely shovwi to 
us, nor the purpose laid bare distinctly before our vi.hon, 
there is enough evidence to make us realise that vve l.<av.t 
to adjust ourselves to a plan and a purpose that are not of our 
creation. 

While thus we have to believe in pre-determination, we 
have at the same time a sense of responsibility , an intuition of 
freedom- At every moment of our life we are con.scious of 
volition, of making a choice between two or more alternatives. 
Nc n what is this freedont, and what is t hi i pre-determination^ 
far docs the latter impose iitnitations on our freedom? 
How far does our freedom affect this pre determination^ These 
are difficult questions in philosophy and religion, j Our view is 
tht t, within a limited sphere, man is free. This freedom, how- 
eve:, does not enable him to tamper with t ie plan and purpose 
f f he universe in any way.^, He has the choice of adjusting 
Idrr iclf thereto either harmoniously or not. I he position is 
as : chere was a big engine to which you were called upon to 
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relate yourself in so-rie way. Its motive power and working are 
not within your control* Whatever you may do. It will go on 
w’^orking in its own way. But you may choose the relatiost in 
which there is co-ordinationj or the reverse of it. In the latter 
case* the engine remains unaffected, but you are ruined In the 
former case, you do not modify the working of the machine, 
but utilise it for your own good. in no case can you be said 
to help the machine materially. So, then, the engine can be 
used by you through harmonious co -ordinal tion to secure your 
own good, or through opposition it may be made to work 
your ruin. You are free to ch:>o^e the one course or the other* 
But so far as the motive power of the mighty engine is 
concerned, you are nothing .• you are like the fly oa the wheel 
which thought it was raising the du^t* 

It is in this manner that we have to reconcile the two 
contrary ideas of freedom and pre-determination. Not other* 
wise can we realise the moral meanning of the great lesson 
taught to Arjuna here. In becoming a nimitUi or not, Arjuna 
works for his own salvation or is ruined. The choice Is 
his* But the killing or the saving of the enemy host is no: in 
his hands. Looking at the problem in this way, v/c can ^ee 
that it destroys the feelings of ahankdTa and mama]<dy'a% and 
impels us to do our duty# regardless of consequences. These 
are the concern, not of ourselves, but of God. He arranges 
the goal. We have to work and do our duty unselfishly, 
paying no heed to the fruits of our action. 


We studied last week Arjuna’s description of the visva^rnpa 
We also tried to undefstand what Sri Krishigia wanted Arjuna 
to learn from the vision. It is one thing to see and quite 
another to learn: yet Sri Krishna contrived that Arjuna not 
only saw, but ^Iso learnt* He was made to realise that in doing 
his duty in the' world he wats not achieving anything at all of real 
value in the economy of the universe* In God's government 
no one is indispensable. We here do 9ur duti&S) not for carrying 
out the objects of God? but in order that wc may adjust our- 
selves to those objectsf If the tight adjustments ate not 
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effected » it is we who suffer* Under a strong and powerful 
government, not easily upset, there may be liars and deceiverst 
decoits and thieves and murderers. But these rebels against the 
law succeed only in achieving their own ruin; the government 
is not weakened by their activities. When a citizen puts 
himself in agreement with the aims of the government^ his life 
becomes smoother, and of some service to himself and others* 
Similarly, under the divine government, if any one places 
himself in harmonious relations with the order of the universei 
as arranged by God, then he really acquires the proud privilege 
of being a co~v/otker with God. If he antagonises that order, 
he bccDines weak and loses the purpose of his life : the 
government goes on. You can now see that, in a scheme 
pre-ordained by God, man has still his duties to perform* 
Whether he makes his life of value to himself and others 
depends on how he performs those duties- 

Having asked Arjuna to become merely an instrument for 
bringing about the death of the enemy host, ^ri Krishna says 
further : 

H 5 crr 11 

3h Drooa and Bhishma and Jayadratba and 
Karoa, and likewise other heroic warriors also, whom 
I have killed - do you slay. Grieve not* Fight. And 
in the war, you will overcome (your) enemies. 

In the previous ^lofea, Sri Krishp^a said generally that He 
had already killed Arjuaa’s enemies. Here He specifically 
mentions Drona^ Bhishma and others. Why does Sri Krishga 
lay special emphasis on these ? The reason is not far to seek* 
Arjuna’s sentimental objection to war rose on account of the 
possibility of killing most of them. His objection was based 
mainly on the respect he owed to his elders and preceptors, the 
affection he felt for his kinsmen, and the regard he had for 
the prowess of some of his foes* Droga was his beloved 
preceptor, his teacher in the art of war. Bhishma was the 
patriarch of the family, the grandfather to whom every one 
was attached. Jayadratha was the husband of Du^chala, 
Dqryodhana's only sister* Arjuna had declared in the first; 
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chapter I. 36) that he would incur sin even by 
death-worthy foes. And some of these could hardly bt 
regarded as dtatdyins* 

In reply Sri Krishna points out that the divine will has 
condemned them* Even the conduct of Bhishma and Droya, 
noble as they were and opposed to the policy of Duryodhana, 
did not escape Kfishna’s censure. Speaking at the court of 
Duryodhana, as the envoy of the Pclndavas, Sri Krishna 
declared that the elders of the Kuru family committed a great 
transgression of the moral law in that they failed to curb their 
Princcf who was sinning through excess of prosperity. 
{[Jdyoga-parvdri, cxxviii S6). Engaged in a just war, A juna 
could not turn back and flee from the held in a moment 
of weak emotion. The forccj of history had brought about 
the crisis of warj and as a warrior and a man of conscience, 
Arjuna must fight on the side of right, cost what it might. 
Moreover, he could not stop the inevitable carnage by donning 
the ochre^-robe ai\d retiring to the forest Hen e Sri Krishna 
drew pointed attention to the fact that those whom he parti- 
cularly objected to kill were already dead according to the will 
of God* They would die in the ensuing battle, wdiecher Arjuna 
fought or not. But if he fought, he would have th^ satisfac- 
tion of doing his duty, and would in addition achieve a 
temporal victory. 

Notice the significance <'f Sri Krishna’s exhortation to 
Arjuna* He seems to say : ‘ Kill those whom I h?ve killed*’’ 
We must not understand this literally*. To kill the killed is 
not heroism, nor is victory achieved thua. Bui thi. is not the 
point. As we saw, Arjuna is asked to ccursider himself 
an agent only up to a certain limit. Beyond that God is the 
agent. 

^ wnsi ii \\ \\ 

snTfSTfw^g’ccrirl' ’sr i 

'sr r; ii i 

SASjAYA Said ; , • 

36. Hearing this speech of sri Krish'?a, trembling 
and with folded ’hands, Arjuna bowed down : and 
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again addressed sri Krishia, prostrating himself, in a 
faltering voice, overcome with fear. 

ARJUNA SAID : 

36* It is but meet, O Hrishikesa, that the whole 
world becomes pleased and charmed by Your praise, 
that the demons flee in terror in all directions, and 
that all the hosts of the Siddhas bow down (to You). 

According to Arjuna, it was quite in the order of things 
that the world should be delighted with the praise of the 
Lord and that the demons should run away in all directions ar 
the same timc.^ The appropriateness of the situation is due to 
the fact that Sri Krishna was capable of manifesting Himself 
in the way He did* He who can show Himself in the form of 
i;iiva-rupa and thereby at least convince the prrscn who 
is fortunate enough to see the vision thr,t He guides and 
controls the universe as the soul does the body, is certainly 
worthy of all honour; and all those inclined to do evil would 
naturally run away from Him, As I have told you before, 
there is nothing like a permanent place or scope for evil in the 
government of the universe by God. There may be men 
intent on doing evil. But these cannot in the slightest degree 
affect the progress oi the univer.e* The destiny which God 
has appointed for the unherse is sure to be won in spite 
of the evil that wer^k men indulge in* All the evil in the 
world is intended to be finally brushed aside. That the evil, 
when it knows its situation in the universe, would be terribly 
afraid of itself and run away — such seems to be the meaning of 
the statement that the demons flee in 'terror in all directions. 
Let us note in passing, before taking up the study 9f the next 
§lokay that the epithet ‘Hrishikesa*, here applied to Sri KTshvia* 
is generally understood to mean “Lord of the senses^’* 

^ ST ST^RUflTf re JTSI: I 

«TST5?r 3T*li^5TT5a ’=T^ScT?’T< II II 

37. Why should they not bow down to You, O 
High-souled One, who ifre the great and first cause of 
even Brahma, the Creator. O Boundless One, Lord 
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of the gods, and Abode of the universe! You are the 
indestructible, that which is, that which does not 
exist, and also what is beyond them. 

According to the pur^nas, God first of all creates Brahma, 
the Creator, who manipulates prakritl during cycles of evolu - 
tion and dissolution, and thereby causes the sarga or creation 
that we observe to be going on in the universe. Apart from 
this pura7uc idea, the statement that ^ri Krishna is the primal 
cause of even Brahma means that He was before sll creation 
began. He is infinite and boundless. He is tiic Lord of gods. 
But He is not for this reason away from the universe, but has 
it for His home* 

Commentators differ as regards the interpretation of the 
last line of the «!oka. it has been understood to refer to the 
sole reality of idealistic monism, which is limited by the human 
concepts of existence and non existence* We can aho under- 
stand it in the following way. Arjuna* after referring to the 
Lo d as the Indestructible One, who manifested the pa, 

describes Him as both what is and what Is not, and also what 
is beyond them. 1 have already spoken to you in detail about 
the VeddnUc idea of the process of the univer>e proceeding 
in cycles of evolution and involution# ‘That which is' refers 
to what wc see here before us as created, organised beings in 
the universe. ‘That which does not exist* means that which 
forms the basis of created ani organised beings in the universe 
in a state 5 where it has not undergone the process of cveation 
and organisation. it may be thus taken to denote the 
undifferentiated primordial matter^ which has evolved into the 
universe. We cannot ^say that this does not really exist : 
only, it does not exist in a differentiated condition- God is 
both the differentiated univv?rse and the undifferentiated 
material basis thereof# He is prakptt both in its manifested 
and unmanifested forms. To say that He is prakriii does not 
mean that He is matter alone. You may recall that^ 
Krishna spoke of Himself as above and beyond prakriti as well# 
He referred to two avyakias, a lower and a higher one, and 
declare i the superior avyakta to be the very life of the inftrior 
one. Here by stating that He is beyond prakriti in its 
differentiated as well as undifferent^ted condition, Sri Krishna 
is drawing attention to the fact that He is the superior 
avyakta* Thus God is ‘both prakriii and purwsha, matter and 
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spirit* To say that He is matter does not negative HU 
jndna-svarupa : to say that He is beyond prakriti does not 
make Him remote- We can make this clear by a simple 
analogy. One may say : am suffering from fever. Here 

the *r refers to the body. The same person may say ; “i am 
uneasy at heart-'* Here the ‘T refers to the tnind. The ‘T 
thus stands for a composite ego» a mind and a body. In a like 
manner God is both matter and spirit. We may say that rte 
has the entire universe for His body. 

^ ^ vrm gref 11 ^<£ ii 

38. You are the first of the gods, the ancient purusha. 
You are the highest support of this universe- You 
are the Irnovirer, the object of knowledge, and the 
supreme Goal. O Lord of infinite forms, this 
universe is pervaded by You. 

The ideas stated in the latter half of the previous 
iloka have to be expanded in order that we may not mistake for 
God the primordial matter, which forms the basis af the 
universe. Arjuna in this verse enables us to see that the vision 
of the vi^va^rupa made him understand not that all matter was 
God in essence, but that God, while being within matter, was 
also above and beyond it. 

He U adi-diva, the first of the gods, first not merely in 
tank, but also in point of time- Wc do not know when the 
gods came into existence : we usually ^ay they have been from 
eternity. If we can look upon creac/on as having taken place 
at any particular point of time, then the adi-deva must have 
been in existence even before that. In either case, He is anadi, 
beginningless and eternal, 

9 

The term, purusha, is ordinarily intepreted to mean one 
who sleeps within the citadel of the body. Throughout almost 
the whole of the MmMbh&rata, there runs the idea that God is, 
as it were, sleeping, in the heart of every person, whether that 
person is conscious of it 6t not. In the story of Sakuntala. 
‘as’told in that epic, there occurs a very interesting discuaaion* 

' Ytafs^aftier her iandhdrva marriage ivitn Dushyanta, shg goes, 
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to him with her son and says: am your wife, and here Is 

your son- Receive me back as your queen, and make him the 
Crown Prince as you promised/' Dushyantai though he 
recognises Sakuntalat pretends not to know her-* he is afraid of 
public opinion about his moral standards, Sakuntala then gets 
an.gry and makes a speech, which is veil worth reading by 
every one. She declares ; 

(Adi^pervan xcviii) 

And you think that you arc aloae. You do not 
know the Ancient Mun?, who is sleeping within your 
heart- He knows the deeds of the evil-doer- In His 
presence, you are committing sin. 

In the technical language of the Saakhya philosophy, the 
term purusha used to denote the jwairnan, the soul* It is so 
called bccau'»e it is conceived to sleep within the body. But 
this school of thought also holds, as you may be awaret that 
all the activities of man are due, not to the purusha within, 
but to the potential energy of the prakrici. Here, of course, 
the Vedanta thinks differently* So the term purusha may 
mean either the jlvdimarh or the Farama Furusha, the old Munt 
who sleeps within the body» or the comparatively recent 
individual soul. Let us note here that the question as to when 
the individual souls came into existence is one of those to which 
Hindu philosophy refuses to give any answer. It is on a par 
with problems like the, beginning of karma or the commence- 
ment of creation* All these are said to be anddi, without 
beginning, for the reason that it is futile to try to solve these 
questions. We see the stream of Karma flowing, the process of 
creation going on, and the souls getting in and out of 
embodiments* But wc cannot conceive a point of time when 
these things were not, as they are now : though, as I have 
pointed out to you once before, ignorance about the source of 
a river does not make it any the less real* Questions like 
these are the residual problems of all philosophy. Neverthe- 
less the distinction between thn jivdtman and the Parama 
purusha must be noted. The former is a purusha sleeping 
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within the citadel the body* God is often spoken of 
as Parama or Purina Purusha to distinguish Him from the 
individual souh If it becomes possible for us to realise in our 
imagination a point of time at which the souls were not 
in existence, but the universe was— even then God must have 
been in existence. So in this way we may think of God 
as the oldest and most ancient inhabitant of the citadel of the 
body. 

Arjuna furtlier characterises God as the knower as well 
the object of all knowledge After having read of this vision 
and thought about it in real earnestness, let us ask 
ourselves how much we really know. In modern days the 
field of knowledge is becoming so wide and varied that no o n 
can try to know all. What one gathers in one corner of the 
world is different from what another gathers in another corner: 
and neither is frequently known to the other. E/en 
apart from all this, there are definite limits set to our know- 
ledge by the very structure of our body and mind* Some of 
these diffculties we have tried to overcome by the invention of 
marvellous instruments; we have ii’»cov«red through their aid 
a telescopic and a microscopic universe* Still there remains 
much that we do not and cannot expect to know. If therefore 
there is any knower who knews all that has to be known, it 
must be God. He alone can be omniscient. Again all 
knowledge has its culmination in a knowledge of God; 
every effort ©f human cognition is directed ultimately towards 
Him alone. He is the one thing by knowing which everything 
else becomes known. Let us note here that nothing in the field 
of modern thought contradicts the idea that the synthesis of 
all knowledge leads us finally to God* 

Lastly Arjuna declares God to be the suprente goal of 
human endeavour ; for He alone can bless us with the salva- 
tlpn of mokshat Please observe the striking manner in which 
Arjupa concludes this After speaking of God as the 

knower, the object of all knowledge, the home of the universe 
and the supreme goal of life, he harks back to the#idea that 
God pervades the entire universe AU the attributes of God 
mentioned first lead us to think of His transcendent greatness? 
80 Arjuna suddenly changes the line of hU thought and lays 
emphasis on divine immanence as well. 

- 1 . 
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sr3rr>Tf^^ i 

sTJTt friT^^5^3 jiraj ^?TtsnT srirt !i ii 

39. You are Vayu, Yama, Agni Varu a, the 
Moon, Praj ipati. and the greal-grandfather. [ bow 
to You a thousand times. Salutation to You again 
and again. 

We have seen already that Sri Krishna is the synthesis of 
all the gods who are worshipped and the receiver of all offer- 
ings ultimately- In that sense we may say whoever worships 
Yama or Viiyu or Agni, worships Him only, though indirectly. 
We may also understand the stanza to mean that Gad is 
present as the soul in all these divinities. As He sarvant ir ■ 
ydmin^ H« is in all the deities who are worshipped. 

The term, prajdpatl, is aipplied, as we sa v, to a number of 
persons, whom Brahma, the creator^ brought into existence 
first, for the sake of undertaking the detailed work of creation 
and differentiation* If we regard the prajdpatis as the fathers 
of mankind, Brahma becomes their grandfather ; and God, 
who created Brahma, is naturally the great-grandfather of 
humanity. The genealogical relation that we have traced 
must not however be understood in any material sense, as God 
is above all that is material* 

^ ^flTITtRr rTcftsfe II II 

40. In front and from behind, salutation to You. 
O You, who are all, salutation to You from all sides. 
Youareof infinite .power, of unmeasured heroism. 
You pervade all, and therefoie You are all in all- 

• 

I drew your attention once before to what appeared to be 
a kind of repetition in the description of the viivA-rdpa» J. tried 
to explain that it was quite natural for one seeing sucli 
a strange and awe-inspiring spectacle to* indulge in such 
repetition* Here, again, you will notfee a similar repetition. In 
the previous Sloka^ Arjuna said that he would bow to Sri 
Krishna a thousand times, and again and again- , Now he says 
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^‘1 bow to You in front and from behind. I bow to You from 
all directions.^* The significance of this statement will be clear, 
if we remember the nature of the vision that Arjuna sees 
before him. Therein the Lord pervades the entire universe 
visibly. If one is to bow down wherever one sees the face of 
God, and if everywhere one sees countless divine faces, one 
has to keep on bowing, howsoever one may turn* 

Arjuna here says that God is all in all, after referring to 
His infinite power and measureless heroism. We may under- 
stand this to mean that both the capacity and the courage to 
achieve are found in an infinite degree in God- He attains to 
all that He wishes to attain. He is purna-harrdny sarva- 
Sivnkalpa-kdmin. He alone is capable of being the governor of 
the universe. I must mention here that the statement 
that God is all has been interpreted by the three important 
schools of Vedantic thought according to their several tenets. 
The advaitins hold that the statement means that there is no 
reality except the Absolute* The followers of Ra.manujdchiirya 
interpret it to mean that the universe of mind and matter is a 
mode of God. And according to the dvaitins, the statement 
refers to the fact that the universe is subject to the dominion 
of the Lord*' 

iTr^r ETH^T ^5'% I: I: i 

sHTRcrr Erwr^rfSTor^sr ii h 

41*42. Whatever I have said without restraint, 
such as (addressing You as) ‘O Krish na’, ‘O Yadava” 
or ‘O Friend’, looking upon You as a friend, and not 
realising this greatness of Yours, either through love 
or want of consideration; and whatever disrespect I 
have shown to You in fun, while playing, sleeping, 
sitting together, or dining, whether alone or in the 
presence (of friends)— for all these, O Achyuta, I ask 

pardon of You who are immeasurable. 

«• 

The first thing that Arjuna docs as soon as he secs the 
vision and realises his insignificance ‘in the presence of the 
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LorJi is to bow down in reverence to the Great Being, who 
cc'uld thus manifest Himself. This is an instinctive emotional 
reaction to the situation* Then he begins to think. ‘^Have I 
not commited a grave offencct** he asks himself, ‘ in treating Sri 
KT’ishna as a mere man among men, as a familiar friend who 
could be treated with the candid lack of ceremony that subsists 
among those who are drawn together in friendship So he 
hastens to beg forgiveness for the offence that he may 
have committed out of love as a friend or out of sheer 
tho\ightlessness* For, he must have felt there were incidents 
in the life of Sri Kvishna, such as the slaying of Sis.ipala or 
the saving of the honour of DraupadI at the court of 
Duryodhana, which ought to have given him a clue regarding 
His superhuman character. Yet he thought little of these 
things, and treated Sri KTlshna as the cousin he had known 
from boyhood, cracking jokes at His expense on all sorts of 
occasions, and behaving towards Him with the disrespectful 
familiarity of a friendly equal. 

This feeling of Arjuna is quire natural.* but he has not 
offended Sri Krishna in reality. When God becomes incarnate 
as a human being, He expects to be treated as a man 
among men. If He thinks that those who deal with Him thus 
are guilty of a grievous sin, He will cease to incarnate at all. 
Sri Kjishvia makes all this quite clear soon. But the revelation 
of Sri Krishna^s true nature came to Arjuna with a 
sudden shock. The contrast between what Arjuna mistook 
Sri Krishna to be and what He was really, was so striking that 
Arjuna could not but ask forgiveness for his blind and 
headless conduct in the past. 


Arjuna particularly mentions the disrespect he has shown 
to Sri Krishna for purposes of merriment. Let me here draw 
your attention to some interesting results that one may derive 
by making a psychological analysis of laughter* A ludicrous 
situation would at least be mildly distressing to us, if we^were 
at the centre of the picture. It always involves some 
maladjustment with the environment on the part of the person 
laughed at- Our laughter is ever directed against some victim. 
It gives a feeling of superiority to the laugher and a feeling of 
inferiority to the one laughed ag* An English thinker has 
stated that laughter is due to our feeling ‘a sudden glory* on 
perceiving 'some eminrfhey in ourselves by comparison with the 
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infirmity of o’^hers'- This, of course, does not mean that 
laughter is an expression of cruelty* We may love or admire 
the victim of our fun. but the feeling of superiority always 
exists. Th.it is why minor mishaps are perhaps the most 
fruitful sources of laughter. Thus it can be shown that 
laughter is always due to the distress of some one else, 
occasionally of one's own self : though normally the distress is 
so mild as not to excite our active sympathy. Byron wrote: 
'‘If I laugh at any mortal thing, it is that I may not weep.*' 
So a joke is no jv)ke, if it is not at some one's expense* Awe- 
struck at the sight of the mighty vision, Arjuna recalls with 
fear and trembling the many occassions when he made fun of 
Sri Kr’ hija. Not triers ly was he ignorant of the true greatness 
of Sri Krishi?!, but 1 e had actually mistaken Him for a social 
equal with wh(M'n he could move freely and without formality. 
Every joke at Sri KHshui's expense was an offence against 
divine majesty, and Aijuna could do nothing better chan pray 
humbly for forgiveness. 

We shall postpone further consideration of Arjuna*s 
request to .Sri Krishna till next week* Before, however, 
concluding our work today, let me draw your attention to the 
fact that I have left the word Ach-^u^a in this sloka untrans- 
lated. Though a well known name of Vishnu, we cannot 
easily find an English equivalent for it, which conveys quite 
the same suggestion It is what may be called the negative 
participle of a root which means ‘to slide or slip or fall'. 
Roughly, it maybe rendered as ‘not fallen, firm, imperi.s liable\ 
The significance of the name i» usually explained in two ways* 
Firstly, we may understand the word to mean that God is 
transcen^^cnt, in spite of being immanent in the universe. 
Secondly, it may convey the suggestion that God is a refuge 
whence there ran be no fall for those who seek Him. Let us 
stop here now. 


li 

Last time we saw how Arjuna was stunned by the great • 
ntss, Immensliy and inftnit^ness of the vision that he saw. In 
the presence of the mighty and wonderful visva-rupa, he felt 
how insignificant he was# At the same time he realised that 
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he had committed a great blunder in dealing with tl.e Person 
who could manifest Himself thus* He had looked upon Sri 
Krishija as a mere man among men, had ad^ire-sed Him in 
familiar term? and had even made tun of Him. ^rjuna 
therefore begged that I'le should be forgiven for the wTongs that 
he had unwittingly wrought. Toiay you will observe that 
Arjuna prays that Sri K»‘i...h!la should once again resume His 
agreeable from He has n > wish to see the 7(>a longer 

than can be helped. 

Let us now continue our study of the prayer which Arjuna 
submitted. 

43. You are the father of this world, consisting 
of moving and unmoving things. You are its great 
and worshipful teacher- There is none equal to You. 
Whence can tliere be one superior to You in the 
three worlds, O You of unsurpassed power! 

There are somej who say that the religion of tlie Hindus 
is not cognisant of the idea of the fatherhood of God. This 
verse is one of the many instances that prove that the truth 
is quite the contrary. And please observe that our conception 
of the fatherhood of God is more com preheosi ve thin that of 
some other religions* To them the fatherhood of C}od implie.s 
the brotherhood of men and nothing more- But Arjuna here 
points out that God is the fatlier not merely of menj but 
of the whole world of'life and matter. This implies not alone 
the brotherhood of menj but also the kinship of all beir^gs, 
animate or inanimate* Hverything that e?vists is born out of 
God and ultimately 'dependent on Him for its very existence. 

God is here further described as the great teacher, v/orthy 
of worship. We have already been told that all worsliip, to 
whomsoever oiTered, is bound ultimately to reach God. In 
other word>, God alone is worthy of being worshipped. There 
is nothing lo prevent our worshipping others, father or mother, 
teachers or great men* Hero-wo’rship of all kinds is admissi- 
ble* provided we reaP^sc in our heart of hearts that all such 
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worship is ultimately intended to be the worship of the 
only Ruler of the Universe. Thus it is full of significance to 
speak of God as pujya* Sri Krishna is described as the great 
teacher, because He alone can know the whole truth. Some- 
time back we saw that He was called the knower as well as the 
known* He is the Knower, par excellence, because no one else 
knows the truth quite so well and completely. Omniscience 
belongs only to Him. Now between the fitness to teach and 
the possession of knowledge there is a close relationship. To 
succeed as a teacher, one must know one’s subject welh 
Perfect knowledge and perfect capacity to teach are closely 
inter-related. A perfect teacher is one, whose knowledge of 
the thing he teaches is perfect. Thus God, who is the Great 
Knower, is also the Great Teacher. 

Many of the qualities that we have predicated of God 
make it essential that the nature of God should be unique. For 
instance, there cannot be two omniscient beingsi or again two 
beings, to know either of whom is equal to knowing the whole* 
This is a logical impossibility* In this way it can be shown 
that it is not possible to conceive of a being equal to 
God* We can think of many as subordinate to Him, but none 
as equal to Him* And if He has no equal, obviously He has 
no superior. His glory must be unparalleled in all the three 
worlds. 


11 «« « 

44. Therefore, bowing down, prostrating my 
body, I would beg Your forgiveness, praiseworthy 
Lord. It is meet, O Lord, that You who are dear 
(to me), should bear with me, who am dear (to You), 
as a father with (his) son or a friend with (his) friend. 


The latter half of this stanza is usually translated thus 
Be pleased to pardon me, as a father does his son, or a frieud 
does his friend, or a lover his beloved lady, hot this, however, 
it is necessary to spU'c up prtj/Syarhasi into priyaydli and orhasi. 
As it stands, it can only be spilit up into priydya arhasi- Though 
the former construction is defended , on the score that it 
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is arsha^ the usage of rishis of revered memory, there seems to 
be no need to invoke special rules, when the text yields good 
sense as it stands. To the translation here adopted, the 
objection has been raised that, while puirasya and sakhyuh are in 
the genitive case, priyaya is in the dative* As against this, the 
counter-objection may be raised that there is a change of gender 
in priydydh* Finally, it may be noted that the use of the 
dative case may be justified on the ground that it is in 
accordance with the \drtika rule, Tadarthye chaturthi, which 
may be freely tranilated to mean that the dative is to be used 
to denote relations between two, when one’s existence is 
dependent on the other, or when one exists solely for another. 
Also it may be observed that the simile is fully completed in 
the translation I have adopted. On the merits of this 
controversyj you are, of course, free to have yo«r own opinion. 

Notice the peculiar importance attached to the statement 
here that Arjuna is dear to Sri Krishna and Sri Krishna 
to Arjuna. The love between them is made the basis on which 
forgiveness is prayed for* But for this mutual love, there 
appears to be no reason why this request should be 
granted* There are cases in which relations between two 
persons are not characterised by reciprocal love, the son, for 
instances being dear to the father, but the father not being 
dear to the son* In such cases the friendly relation of mutual 
forbearance cannot last long* It is only where love is mutual 
forbearance is also mutual. 

If you want forbearance, if you feel that you are weak and 
that yeur weaknesses should be pardoned, then you must treat 
every one with kindness and love* If you show yourself as a 
kindly person and make youself agreeable to all, then 
naturally others will also be kind to you. If, however, you 
behave differently and show that you are incapable of 
manifesting kindne?^s towards others^ then there is no reason ^ 
why the world should not look askance at you, be hypercritical' 
towards you, and deal out to you a greater amoimt of 
harshness than you deserve* 

So Arjuna’s request for pardon was based on the existence 
of mutual love between himself and Sri Krishna ; and it 
enables us to see how all of us, |\^ho stand in need of forgive^ 
ness, have to conduct ourselves in relation to other men and 
to God. 
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15. Having seen what was not seen before. I feel 
delighted; (at the same time) my mind is troubled with 
fear. (Hence) O Lord of the gods, having the universe 
as Your habitation, be pleased to show rhe that (other) 
form (of Yours, which is free from the power to excite 
fear in my mind). 

It is noteworthy that Arjuna does not ask Sri Krishna 
here to show Himseit again in human form. In the next 
Hokay he submits a prayer that Sri Krishna should appear to 
him as crowned and four armed, with a discus and a mace» 
and not that He should appear as human. Such a request it 
wa> apparently impossible for Arjuna to submit* After 
having seen Sit Krish^Ja in the visva rTtpa^ for Arjuna to ask 
Him to become human, is somewhat like asking a great man 
to become comparatively insignificant* Arjuna could not 
command the courage to do this. Therefore he prays : 

ii ii 

16. I wish to see You even thus, O You having 
the universe as Your form, — wearing the crown and 
holding the mace, with the discus in band. O 
Thousand-armed, assume that four-handed form. 

The form of Vishnu referred to in this slokci is one of 
those intended for carrying out meditation or dhydna^ In 
the literature in Sanskrit beaiing on this question, it is 
recognised that meditation becomes impossible without a 
definite- conception of the objeef of dhydna. In order to 
enable people to go through meditation as part of the 
practice of yoga, they are taught to meditate on God con- 
ceived in various forms. These conceptions of God are em- 
bodied in small verses which go by the name of dkydna-slokas* 
The form here described is traditionally ascribed to Vishi;^u, 
and is rich in suggestive meaning. He is ponceived as a four- 
armed figure wearing a crown, holding a discus, and wielding 
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a club Now four arms are given to God in order to enable 
the man, who meditatej, to realise that the form he is 
thinking of is something super hu man? which he has never 
seen before. To think of a human form and medicate upon 
it is easy. But the meditation of the yogin ought to be 
something different and must serve a different purpose- Yet 
at the same time the object of meditation cannot cease to be 
human completely. Howsoever we may try to modify our 
conceptions of God and differentiate them from what is 
normally human, still they can be nothing other than anthro* 
pomorphic, when analysed ultimately. We all think humanly, 
and therefore have to conceive of God also humanly. 
Matthew Arnold quotes an epigram of Heine: “God made 
man in His own Image, and man made haste to return the 
compliment,’* What is above and beyond the mind of man 
cannot really be conceived as it is in itself. All our concep- 
tions of such a reality can only be mere emblems. Man can 
at best only realise God symbolically. We are incapable of 
perceiving the truth as it is in itself. 


If this is understood, we can easily see why the image 
here is given four arms-. We give it arms, because we 
cannot help doing so. The form of man is for us the best 
conceivable form* All others are, from our standpoint at any 
rate, inferior in point of intelligence, the capacity to know 
the truth and to act in accordance with the realisation of the 
truth. We often say it is most difficult to be born human. 
At the same time our image must also try to differentiate the 
human from the superhuman. The latter> while it can be 
conceived as only human, has yet to be differentiated and 
separated from the purely human. This object is attained by 
thinking of God as having a human form, but as possessing 
some characteristics which ordinary human forms do not 
possess. We give Him four arms to indicate His great power 
of performance. And how great this must be, we ought to 
knows after having studied all that He had taught aboirt His 
yoga in the tenth chapter* If we are to appreciate it to the 
fullest extent possible, we ought to conceive of Him as having 
not four arms merely, but thousands of arms, arms here, arms 
there, arms everywhere. But to think-* of Him as having 
countless arms is once again to^iake it impossible for our 
weak mind to have a <:;lear picture of Him. The visva-rupa, 
as described in this chapter, is astounding. stuns the mind 
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more than it enables us to conceive of our God. How can we 
meditate on the visva-rupa with its thousands of heads and 
arms, in front, behind and everywhere ? Yet the visva-rupa 
is perhaps the least inadequate symbol for the infinite power 
of God. But it cannot serve as the basis of meditation. It 
has to be simplified, and It is this simplified form which is 
described here. 

We think of Him as wearing a crown, because He is the 
Lord of all, the sovereign ruler of the universe. He is 
imagined as wielding a mace, bc?cause whoever is king is also 
the wielder of the staff by which the evil-doers are punished 
and the law of righteousness upheld. Chakra is a weapon 
intended not so much to punish the wicked as to protect the 
good. The difference between the gada and the chakra is that, 
w'ile the former inflicts punishment on those near by, the 
latter travels far. This, to my mtnd, indicates that the inace 
represents the power of punishment which God has as 
the sovereign ruler of the universej while the discus svmbolises 
His power to protect the good, however distant they may be. 
The good man may sometimes feel sorely tried by his surround- 
ings and imagine that God has abandoned Him, Jesus 
Christ asked on the cross : O God, why have you forsaken 
me? There was a moment when the Buddha, before Enlighten* 
ment came to hirr, felt a similar despair. In the life of every 
earnest bhakta such occasions ari;:e. Mystics have to pass 
through ‘the night of the sour, suffer an intense spiritual 
weariness, a sense of estrangement from God, before the 
assurance of continued bliss is obtained. But after the hour of 
trial is over, •all the bhaktas have realised that God, who had 
seemed far away, did at last come to their rescue. It is, I 
believe, this power, which God possesses to save the bkakta^ 
who thinks that the Lord is too far from him and cannot give 
him support in his hour of need — it is this power which 
is represented by the chakra^ 

jt ii li 

SRi KRiSHN/V SA*ID: ^ 

47. By Me pleased with yoUv this supreme form, 
full of glory, ^aiversal, infinite, Which has been (Mine) 
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from the beginning of time and which has never 
before been seen by anyone other than you^ has been 
shown to you through My v/onderful power* 

The term yoga in this sloha refers to the intimate relation 
that exists between the Lord and the universe* SrT Krishna 
says in effect; power is so great that I can exhibit Myself 

to you as a being who has the whole of the universe for Mv 
body. And this is made possible only by My intimate relarinns 
with the universe*’* Please observe that Srt Kvishi> says that 
this form has never before been seen by any one else. We 
have already seen that in the Mahobharata at ler.?t four other 
demonstrations of the visva-^ riipa are described. ho we must 
understand Sri Krishija to mean that the fonn shown to 
Arjuna was unique. No one else hsd seen quite the same kind 
of ifiSva-nlpa* 

48. O Arjuna, I cannot be seen in this form by 
any one else other than you in this world of men (even) 
by the study of the Vedas and of the sacrifices, or by 
gifts, or by actions, or by fierce austerities- 

If the study of the Vedas, the performance of sacrifices, 
or the practice of austerities cannot get any one the privilege 
of seting the visva-o'upa, by what special qualification was 
Arjuna able to look at fhat wonderful vision? The answer to 
this question has aliuady been given more than once, and it is 
that the kindncis and favour of God are responsible for 
this. God blesses th9se whom He likes. 

That the grace of God is needed by every one is a ?»oint 
which comes out very clearly from this verse. We have 
a tendency to stand on our own legs, and fight for what 
we think to be our deserts. Yet, judged from the standpoint 
of merit, can any one be said to deserve salvation or to know 
the truth? But judged from thq^ standpoint of the grace 
of God, there is none so low and so mean as not to deserve 
the highest that is at* JHiis dispasah We ,^nnot seek our 
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salvation by standing on our own merits or fighting for 
our dues. And, if God bestows on us Just as much favour as 
we deserve and no more, none of us would deserve salvation* 
Our weakness is so great and the burden of conducting 
ourselves aright in relation to God so heavy, that it is simply 
not possible to acquit ourselves creditably of this responsibility • 
If we still desire s^^lvatlon, we must understand that it canbe 
attained, not through our merits, but through the grace of 
God. I do not say that it is entirely through the grace of God 
that we can obtain moksha. To take up that position would 
mean that one can lead any kind of life and yet rely on 
the grace of God. I do not deny that even such a thing may 
be possible. How and why God bestows His grace on man is 
a question beyond our grasp. The guiding motives of God 
can be understood only by one who is greater than God. But 
surely this much we know. When we consider the great 
weight of responsibility that rests on our shoulders and 
the littleness of the power that we possess to bear it aright, 
when we realise how often we know the right and do the 
wrong and how frequently we flounder in the presence of 
moral difficulties, can we not see that it is only the limitle:s 
grace of God that alone makes salvation possible, I will not 
say, to all of us, but to any among us.^ 

All that can be said is that every one of us should try, as 
far as possible, conscientiously and earnestly to bear the 
burden of our responsibility in life aright. But if in spite of 
this endeavour we fail, as it frequently happens, let us see th^ t 
it is due not so much to want of will as to want of power. 
Where the failure is of this kind, we may feel sure that God 
will come to our rescue. Relying upon His graciousness, one 
may pray; God, I have miserably bailed ; but my failure 

is not due to want of will. I have struggled earnestly to do 
my duty, but I have failed on account of my weakness. Be 
kind to me who am weak. You are the cource of all strength 
and power. Give me strength enough to overcome my 
difficelties/' If we appeal to God in this manner, then every 
one of us might feel that salvation is at hand. But if at any 
time you feel that you have lived your. life aright* and say, in 
a glow of self-righteousness: “I have performed all the rituals 
^correctly. I have bathed in the morning, and said my prayers 
regularly. I have not thought ill at heart of any one. I have 
kept all the moral commandments. therefore I am entitled 
as of right to then, I am kfraid) you are undone. 
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49. Be not uneasy^ nor stupefied, seeing this 
form of Mine, fierce like this. Free from fear and 

pleased in mind, see again that same form of Mine 

(which I had before). 

SAJJJAYA SAID: 

60. Having spoken thus to Arjuna, srT Krishna 
once again showed His own form : and resuming 

again (an) agreeable form, the Great Soul comforted 

him^ who was terrified. 

Sri Krishna is here stated to have shown His own form to 
Arjuna. Commentators take this to be the four-armed super- 
natural form in which Arjuna prayed Sri Krishna to appear. 
According to the Purdnas, Sri Krishna was born with four 
bands, wielding the discus and the conch : at the request of 
His parents, He became a normal human childj but after the 
death of Kamsa, he is believed once again to have assumed the 
form in which He was born* So they explain that Sri Krishna 
was usually of this form, and Arjuna wanted Him to appear 
in the form he was accustomed to. But 1 prefer to think, as 
I pointed out to you a few minutes back, that Arjuna could 
not command the coujrage to ask Sri Krishna to transform 
Himself back to a human figure from the v^sva-r/^pa. It 
might well have seemed to him an irreverent, if not^ a blasphe- 
mous request. Yet, ^ in response to this request, Sri Krishna 
shows Himself to Arjuna only in His own human form* 
This means indeed a great deal more kindness than Arjuna 
had asked for. If we know how to submit our prayers 
to God in the right spirit, we .will find God kinder than we 
expect. Such a view' seems perfectly consistent with the 
context, but you may attach to it whatever value you please. 

Let us also note here that it is easy for the invincible will 
of God to effect the transformation from the human form tp 
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the vwva~n7|)ci and back again to the human form* As we saw, 
therefore} the transcendent greatness of God does not negative 
the possibility of incarnation* 

*T<TJ II H 

ARJUNA SAID; 

51. O Janardana, seeing this human, form of 
Yours, agreeable (to look upon), I have, as it were, 
got back my mind and have come to ray normal 
state. 

Arjuna’s delighted greetings induce Sri Krishna to point 
out that it was not with any intention to frighten him that the 
viiva-r>7l>a was shown. Janardana is generally understood to 
mean ‘the destroyer of the wicked’. It can be easily seen that 
the epithet is quite appropriate here. 

sTKTFr fjrrq- ^?i??i^r%ar: ii ii 

SRi KRISHNA SAID; 

f 

6‘2. Even the gods are always anxious to see 
this form of Mine 3 which is difficult to look at and 
which you have seen. 

Seeing the visva^mpa, Arjuna was frightened and bewih 
dered* Yet it was as a special favour that this form was 
shown to Avjuna. It is a fofm which even the gods do not 
easily see* They are always anxious to have a vision of it, 
but God has not ble6sed them with His grace* But as soon as 
Arjuna prayed for the visi6n, he had it- Let him therefore 
look upon his experience as a mark of divine favour* 
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5115 <rcr^T 5T ^T^JT 51 ^j’T^rr i 

swsrm wr ii n 

f 3. Not by the (study ©f the) Vedas, nor through 
penance, nor through (generous) gifts, nor yet by 
sar^rifice, can 1 be seen, as you have seen Me. 

The question arises : if none of the /Tica is oatlined 

above can secure this divine favour, what can ? i cl iresay you 
remember the staterr.ent of Pascal that God mardfests 
Himself to those who love Him. The key by means of which 
the mystery of this universal form of the Lord can be 
unlocked is loving devotion* The sincere bhakta will 
find out, see and realise his God as Arjuna did* 

vTq7?rr r5i5if?r?Tr i 

“sr =gr tr5:5cnT II u 

fi4. By exclusive devotion (to Me alone), O 
Arjuna, can I be truly known, seen and entered into. 

Arjuna is here addressed as parantapa, the terror (lit. 
burner) of his foes. And in M.oha he was called 

Kuru’^-pravira, the great hero in the Kuru family. Perhaps 
it is no mere fancy to think that Sri KVishija intended to 
address Arjuna in these contexts not so much as a person of 
martial heroism, but as one, who is capable of the 
heroism of bhaktu 

We have learnt already that devotion may be divided 
between God and something else* la VII. 10 four types 
of devotees arc mentioned, and of them, as you may recall, 
Sri Krishna declares.that the wise man, who is nitya-ynkta 
ot constantly absorbed in the worship of God. is the best*' 
The dei^otees are there classified according to their mptives* 
The afflicted man, the seeker after knowledgej and the man 
anxious to obtain wealth — all .these become devoted to God. 
But their devotion is a means towards an end* In the 
case of the wise man? the end as well as tjie means is devotion. 
Bri Krishna wants us to understand that any one, who is 
anxious to v^^ahse this vision, ought to become eka bhakta, 
wholly and entirely devoted to God and Gp^ alone. 
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The three expressions, jnatum, dxashtum and praveshtum, 
are full of significance in this context. To know is a mental 
process, conceptual rather than perceptual. However logi- 
cally we may have arrived at a conclusion, w^e do not feel that 
it rests upon a basis of realityj until we verify it with the test 
of direct perception* What is derectly perceived through the 
senses seems more real than what is merely conceived in the 
mind* If what is conceived in the mind contradicts sense-data^ 
we rely on the latter in preference to the former. Suppose 
you see in a dream a vision of a man with wings# You wake 
up and look around you and find no one of the sort* Will 
you not then feel that the vision you saw in the dream was 
unreal 1 That is, you place greater weight on your direct per- 
ception than on your mental conception. Thereforei what is 
known in the mind becomes better realised as true# when it 
is possible to subject it to the test of direct perception As 
a matter of fact, Arjuna wanted n direct perception of God. 
He said to Sii Kfishija : “You have taught me the royal 
secret that You are the one God, both immanent and tran - 
scendent at the same time- You have also described to me 
your 'jogcb and your vibhilHs, I realise? as far as the mind can, 
the truth of it all. Still, for further verification, i want to 
see directly that lordly form of Yours.’* The teaching of 
Sri Krishija in Chapters 7 to 10 enabled Arjuna to have a 
mental realisation of the nature of God and the relations of 
God to the universe. But he was not satisfied with this. 
He wanted to confirm his mental realisation by direct 
perception. 

When Arjuna actually saw Sri Krishna in His vtsva-rupa, 
what did he feel 1 He saw himself as a necessary, though 
infinitesimally small part of the mighty and wonderful vision 
before him. He realised how insignificant he was before 
that great vision? but at the same time he felt he was a 
part of that vision and not something separate and apart 
from, it. He saw the armies of the Piin^avas and the 
Kauravas already in those terrible mouths, and he must 
have also seen himself somewhere thercf perhaps sticking 
in the interspaces among those all-devouring fangs. What 
I want you to realise is that he did not feel himself separate 
from the object that he s^w in front of him. In all our 
ordinary perceptions, we notice that the object perceived is 
different from the subject that perceives. Now suppose 
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I see a watch before me. I do not realise that the 
watch is a part of myself, nor that 1 urn a part of the watch. 
I feel that the watch is different from me and that I am 
distinct from the watch. The perceiving agent not a part 
of the perceived object. But consider the ca e of Arjuna 
seeing the visva^rnpa. He related himself to the vision as a 
part of it. Imagine the watch that I spoke of becoming in- 
finitely large. And suppose that, when I see it* I realise my- 
self to be a tooth in one of its wheels. Then I might be 
feeling something like Arjuna, Arj.ma not onlv saw tl; ? 
vision, but entered into it: he realised that he was a part or 
what he saw. 


So, the meaning of the vi.s'va-rflpa cannot be fully 
understood, if we do not understand that Arjuna first 
conceived, then saw and, in seeing, entered into God- J.t 
became possible for Arjuna to do this on account of his 
bhdkti. Those who love God and are solely devoted to Him, 
can know Hifn* see Him, and become, as it were, part and 
parcel of Him. In the next sloka, Arjuna is given the 
commandment which he has to obey, if he* like a rational 
and intelligent being, is to put into practice what he has 
learned from the great vision. We shall take it into 
consideration in our next class. 


Ill 


The eleventh chapter of the Qttd dealsj as you know, almost 
wholly with the visvarilpa-darsatia, the vision in which the 
Lord manifested Himself to Arjuna as having the whole- 
universe for His body. The nature of the vision was deter- 
mined by the needs of Arjuna: he was shown what it was 
particularly important for him to see at that juncture* It was 
to resolve a conflict d£ duties that had arisen in the mind 
of Arjuna at the commencement of the war that the Qitd 
was taught to him« Sri Krishna’s main 'object was to induce 
Arjuna to fight. And the great vision was granted to 
Arjuna in order to convince him that it was his duty to fight. 
Accordingly! it is different in some details similar visions 
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desctibed in the Mahdbhdrata : It is unique because it is the 
outcome of a particular situation. The Lord manifests Him^ 
self in a fierce form as the Destroyer here in order to make 
Arjuna see that the warriors, who have assembled on the 
battlefield, are all destined to die, whether Arjuna fights or 
not. Sri Krishna asks Arjuna to become merely an instru- 
ment in His hands for the work of destruction. 

In dealing with this question, 1 drew your attention to 
the apparent contradiction that one might notice between 
the two ideas of pre-ordination by God and individual respon- 
sibility. We may ask ; if an individual fails to do his duty, 
is it not because this has been pre-ordained ? In answer to 
this, I tried to point out to you that the contradiction 
noticed is only apparent. You may remember the simile of 
the mighty engine to which we are called upon to relate 
ourselves* Its motive power is beyond our control* Still 
we have some freedom left to us in relating ourselves to 
the engine. We may relate ourselves harmoniously or in 
opposition to the machine. The engine is mighty, and we are 
weak. If we oppose the machine, we cannot obstruct its 
working, but we may do infinite harm to ourselves. But 
if we relate ourselves harmoniously to it. we may be able to 
get some work out of it for our benefit. Irrespective of our 
relation to it, the machine goes on working. But the nature 
of this relation is of immense importance to us. Let us 
now think ot the universe as a mighty engine, the engineer 
whereof is God and the motive power for which issues frofn 
tie Creator of all things- And we in this world are com - 
pelled to adjust ourselves to it. Roughly, that is the 
situation. 

We may not be able to say definitely what the purpose of 
the government of this universe is. God governs it, and none 
of us can claim to contribute anything of value to it. I have 
already told you that no single man, however great, is indis- 
pensable in the history of this world* When one such dies, 
the machinery of the universe is not seriously inconvenier^ced : 
it keeps on moving towards ita appointed goal* This must 
enable us to see how insignificant we are all in relation to 
the great machinery of the, universe. It is our own f'are 
and destmy that depends on the nature of our adjustment 
to ir. The goal of the universe is not of our planning. 
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We are free only in determining our salvation. The far- 
off div.ne event is solely determined by God. 

]-t is with the purpose of enabling Arjuna to realise that 
he is nothing at all in the administrative machinery of the uni - 
verse, and that the enemy host will die, whether he wields 
his Gandiva or not — it is for this that Sri Krishi.ia 
showed Himself to Arjuna in the fierce visva-rupa. Arjunu 
is asked to realise from the vision that the work under- 
taken and ordained by God cannot by hindered by him ; he 
has no influence whatever on the policy and purpose of God, 
If he does his duty, he will derive good here and hereafter: 
and if he fails, he will suffer and not the universe Having 
- in this manner undermined the basis of pride and selfishness 
through the vision of the visva-rupa, Sri Ki’ishna summarises 
in the last sloka of the chapter the lessons that Arjuna has to 
learn therefrom. 

iT?5Frif^j=JTcq-?:J7t i 

ii w*. ii 

55. He who does My work, holds Me to be 
Supreme, is devoted to Me, is free from all (selfish) 
attachments, and is devoid of hatred m relation to all 
beings— he comes to Me, O Arjuna. 

This verse is considered by almost all the commentators 
to be a very important one for the reason that they see herein 
the essence of the teaching given in the whole of the 
Qttd. Saukaracharys^ distinctly says so. First let us see 
how the teaching of this stanza can be derived naturally 
from the vision and then proceed to investigate how it contains 
in itself the essence 9f the whole of the Qttd, 

Let us go back to the analogy of the engine- When 
Arjuna does his duty and relates himself harmoniously to the 
engine^ he helps on its work. It may be that he does 
not help it to any great extent. For if an infinitesimal 
amount of energy is added to a store of infinite energy? the 
total quantity is not appreciably fhcreased* Liicewise, a similar 
amount of energy, w^en taken away from a store of infinite 
energy, does not appreciably lessen it. mathematically. 
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infinity plus an infinitesimal quantity is equal to infinity minus 
an infinitesimal quantity. But it is not the increase or 
decrease in the store of the energy that we have to notice here 
so much as the direction of the change. When a man 
does his duty, the infinite powet is operated on by a process 
of addition: when he fails to do his duty, it i^ operated 
on by a process of subtraction. Now we can see in what way 
a personi who does his dutv> can be looked upon as a fellow- 
worker with God. He is a fellow-worker with Godj not be- 
cause he achieves as much as God, but because the direction 
of his work is the same as that of God. It is in this sense 
that, in doing our duties, we become the doers of His 
work. 


Secondly, we have to hold Him as the Supreme* 
After seeing the vision in which the whole of the universe 
is beheld as the body of a great and powerful being) who con- 
trols the creation) the sustentation and the destruction of all 
the beings therein, is it possible for one to think of a greater 
being / Really the most supreme conception ©f God that we 
have as men# who think with the aid of the knowledge that 
we acquire through the senses, is to think of Him as constitu- 
ting the soul of the great universe in which we live. Even this 
does not of course enable us to know Him as He is* That is a 
task beyond human power Language is inadequate for the 
purpose, and the mind comes away from Him feeling its own 
weakness. There must of necessity be some concretisation of 
our conception of God. It is impossible to conceive Him 
without some kind of necessary psychological anthropomor- 
phism. Metaphor, analogy and all similar devices of expres- 
sion are at our disposal only to enable us to realise the 
God, who otherwise is unrealisablc' So, once we have seen 
the vision in which the whole universe appears as the body of 
the Great Lord, who is the enlivening soul within, looking 
.after every one of its movements and being responsible for its 
very life, — it is quite self-evident that we cannot think of God 
in any other manner more complete or more comprehensive. 
Thus to think of God as the .Supreme becomes inevitable to 
oncf who has realised this vision. 

Next, Sri Kyishna says that we must be lovingly devoted 
to Him, if we are to attain salvation* This also follows 
from the nature apd meaning of the vii^ion. If only we adjust 
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ourselves harmoniously to God’s purpose, then He takes care 
of our progress and welfare, and makes our long pilgrim- 
age to perfection easy and comfortable. So if we understand 
how exceedingly God is worthy of all the love and devotion 
that we can bestow on Him, we naturally become devoted 
unto God* Thus this devotion also is a necessary consequence 
of the realisation of God as the soul of the universe. 


Another essential qualification for the seeker afte sralva- 
tion is here declarevi to be freedom from all selfish attach-* 
ment^. If we seek to understand the basis of selfishness, we 
will find that it is always due to the feelings of ahankara and 
mamakdra, l-ness and mine-ness. It is the duil feeling 
that one is the agent and that one is entitled to enjoy the 
fruits of one’s achievement which gives rise to selfishness* 
If we get rid of these tA^o feelings and do cur duty, thinking 
that we are not the agents in relation to what we do and have 
no right to the fruits of our labour, we will be free from 
selfish attachment. It is with the object of enabling Arjuna 
to understand that no man really achieves anything of his 
own accord, and that therefore no one is entitled to the fruits 
of his labour, that Sri Krishna showed His vi$va-rnpa> Every 
one has to feel that he is a mere property owned by God. 
There is only one Proprietor in the universe. We cannot own 
property, being ourselves the property of God, So, if we 
realise that all the power and energy manifested in the universe 
through whatsoever agency and for whatsoever purpose comes 
from Him, who is the Fountain of all power and the Source and 
Destiny of the universe, then none of us can have any title to 
feel proud that we have achieved this or that. Still less are 
we entitled to claim as*our own the results of &ny particular 
action that may have been achieved through us. Sri Krishna 
in His universal form tells Arjuna; “Whether you take up your 
bow and kill your enerhies or not, they are dead already* You 
have realised this in the vision* Can you not see that you are 
not any thing like an efficient factor in the administrative 
machinery of the universe? You are not the agent of what you 
do. Your work in relation to the machinery of the universe is 
calculated to tell effectively on you and not on the turn-out 
of work by the machine* Your work is of 5ome ^ alue only in 
relation to yourself* It can make^or mar you, secure you 
salvation or plunge you*^t ill deeper in the ocean of sa nsdra, 
the recurring cycle of birth and death. Aa infinitesimal 
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power may be effective in relation to an infinitely weak being, 
but not in relation to an infinitely strong engine* Looking 
at your work from the standpoint of the destiny of the uni- 
verse and the aim of God, you will see that it is practically of 
no value. If you do your dutyi you save yourself* Other- 
wise you are undone- But whether you do your duty or not, 
the destiny of the universe is safe in My hands. When this 
lesson is learnt, there is no room for the slightest selfishness* 
Thus freedom from attachment is also a direct consecjuence 
of understanding the meaning of the vision* 


Lastly, freedom from hatred to all beings is insisted upon^ 
Freedom from attachment is itself sufficient to kill all hatred. 
Men hate one another because they are selfish, Each feels 
that his interests would be endangered, if others are allowed 
to progress as they like. In the absence of this feeling, can 
there be any room for hatred^ It is not merely you, who are 
called upon to relate yourself harmoniously to the govern- 
ment of the universe. There are thousands and thousands in 
the same position- God is governing the universe not con- 
sidering you alone, but also every being therein. He is the 
father of all things, animate as well as inanimate. He is the 
source and protector of all* Our own estimate of our great- 
ness and effectiveness is not to be taken seriously into consid' 
eration in the government of the universe* Hence Sri Krishna 
tells Arjuna: “You are to become merely a nimitta for the 
realisation of what has already been ordained," 


Thus Arjuna is made to realise that he is not the only 
beihg called upon to adjust hinnself , to the administrative 
, machinery of the universe* There are innumerable others 
called upon to do likewise. Hence there is room for struggle 
and competition, and in the strenuousne?s of the struggle, the 
‘ means is elevated and the end forgotten. Herein lies the 
reason for all the hatred in the world* Doing what I think 
to be in my interests clashes with what another thinks to be 
in his interests. We forget that it is in our true interests to 
perform our duties without attachment. Even between those 
who art not selfish |n the ordinary sense of the term, there 
may arise rivalry in the performance of individual duties. 
The end Is forgotten, and each wants to excel the other. 
This feeling must therefore be carefulK/’ avoided. Every man 
in the univerfi ought to feel that every other man in the 
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universe is entitled to relate himself to the government of God 
quite as harmoniously and freely and comfortably as he wishes 
to relate himself there to^ If Arjuna, for instance, realises 
that he is entitled to relate himself harmoniously with 
the divine plan quite as much as the common vsoldier in 
the ranks and no more, he will no longer feel a sense *of 
competitive rivalry between himself and any other person. It 
may even be that the common soldier is more successful in his 
purpose than the great general: even then the latter ought to 
feci no disappointment and no jealousy, but proceed further 
in the performance of nishkamya-kanna. Therefore let us all 
realise that our title to work in the universe is neither 
more nor less than that of others Let us not therefore hate 
our fellow beings in the universe. We are all children of the 
same Father* He is not a partial Father. In His eyes all the 
children are alike and deserve the sa me kindliness and the same 
favour. Let us therefore banish all rivalry and work out our 
lives in peace and harmony with others* And in working for 
our salvation, Jet us also help others to achieve theirs* 
“Whoever is like thisi** says K^ishi^a, “comes unto Me." 
He obtains his heritage at the hands of the Father of all. 

We have now seen that the qualifications enumerated for 
the aspirant after salvation are all implied in the vision. Let 
us now try to understand how this sloka gives the essence 
of the teaching contained in the Ah you all know* 

Arjuna is particularly taught in the Qitd to do his duty 
irrespective of consequences* His desire to adopt the life of 
renunciation, while called upon as a soldier to fight in a just 
war, is condemned as unnatural, unmanly and improper. To 
convince Arjuna of this, Sri Krishna adopts a course of 
reasoning somewhat as follows. 

The soul is immortal. What is mortal about man is his 
body, which is mutable^ and w^hich grows, decays and dies. 
The first great lesson that one has to learn from the immo^rta- 
lity of the soul is not to make much of death* For after all, 
death, like birth, is a natural process. In bir'^h the soul gets 
into a material embodiment. Wherefrom and how it enters 
therein are problems that we need not discuss now. In death, 
the soul gets out of it. If getting into a*body is natural fo^, 
the souif getting out of it is equally so. So death in itself 
not a serious thing* Tken Arjuna is told why this immorta^ 
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soul is imprisoned within a decaying and dying body* It is the 
influence of karma which makes the soul subject to incarna- 
tion. When the soul, which is by itself free and of the nature 
of pure intelligence* becomes involved in the recurring cycle of 
birth and death through karma, the material embodiment, 
into which it gets, acts really as a prison an places limitations 
on its freedom and power* Those of us who know how often 
our animal propensities overpower the promptings of our higher 
nature, can realise the extent of these limitations. The ape 
and the tiger in man, they say. often show themselves to bi 
even more powerful than the man in man. Then Sri Krishna 
points out to Arjuna that the summnm bonum which he has to 
work for is the achievement of his self-realisation, if the soul 
is pure, '^ree and of the nature of petfect intelligence, and if by 
entering into a body its purity and freedom and intelligence 
are irrjpaired, then our duty is clearly to work for the 
realisation of our own selves- The obstacle standing in our 
way is the influence of karma* If we can get over this, weean 
enfranchise our souls. 


How are we to be rid of this burden of karma ? Following 
rhe Upanishads, which declare that work of itself does not 
cling to man and cause bondage, Sri Krishna teaches that it is 
not work, but the spirit with which it is done, that settles 
one’s karma* Work done without selfish attachment of any 
kirid is incapable of creating bondage for the soul* Arjuna is 
therefore told : ‘^Seeing that workj done dispassionately and 
without desire of any kindi cannot create the compelling force 
of karma, it does not become you to run away from the 
battlefield, saying that work is responsible for the bondage of 
the soul. This is a wrong view. Take care of the motive of 
ycur work, and you take care of the freedom of your soul.” 

What ought to be the motive 1 It must be freedom from 
the ideas of ahankara and mamakara. You are never entitled 
to give up your work. When you fail to do your duty, you 
create an undesirable kaima, which will tend to imprison your 
soul* You are not to run away from the battle- field, and retire 
into solitude trying to keep on doing nothing. As long as the 
soul is in a material embodiment, subject to physiological and 
psychological laws, so Io\ig it is impossible for any one to be 
doing absolutely nothing. Passive inaction is impossible in the 
very nature of things* If that were possible, the manufacture 
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of Icarma through the performance nf work, ran be stopped 
by doing nothing. But as that is impossible, the only 
alternative is to do the work that falls to our lot in life and sec 
that it does not create the force of karma. And this, wc have 
been told, can be achieved, if we free our mind from 
ahainlcdra and mamakara ^ while doing our work. 

Having taught Arjuna how hamia may be circumvented? 
Sri K^tshijia next explains the ways in which men miglir lead 
their lives without the feeling of selfish attachment. it is 
one thing to teach a rational and consistent doctrine ; it is a 
far different thing to demonstrate its practicability. Hence 
^ri Krishna takes pains to show how His teaching might 
be applied in practice by all sorts of men* If we argue 
philosophically about God and our position in the universe, 
we cannot help realising that we are all the property of God, 
who is the only Proprietor in the universe. Wliat am 1 ? 
What is this universe? Is there a God at all' Worl: out the-e 
questions as a philosopher^ Then you will realise that you 
are not entitled to property of any kind ; and in view of the 
relations that exist between you and God, you will not forget 
to continue doing the work of your life. Now let such 
a philosopher be asked to apply to his life the principies which 
he has thought out. Even the very greatest thinker may fail, 
when the temptations are strong*- It is certainly not wrong to 
seek the support of philosophy to enable us to lead the proper 
kind of lifcf but it is not always safe* The jnCina-mdrga 
is really the best from one standpoint, for it is based on 
a complete realisation of the truth : but to depend entirely 

on philosophy for the conduct of out lives is to depend 
on a support, which may leave us in the lurch, when we need 
it most. It is therefs^re unsuitable for most people^ 

Sri Krishna says that the karma-mdrga is perhaps likely to 
suit a greater number of men* According to it, we are asked^ 
to do our duty because it is our duty. Men with no faith in 
God, but with an abiding faith in duty are known in history. 
They have found it hard to realise that God exists, but the res- 
ponsibility of duty they have felt. Now such men have lived, 
are living and will continue to spring up# it is the idea of duty 
that makes their lives worthy and valuable. The karma itself 
becomes their sole end. The adoption of such a plan of life 
is well calculated to (jircumvent karma. But even this path, 
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Sri Krishna points out, is not easy of adoption. Only a few 
people of a peculiar temperament can carry it out. Therefore 
Sri Krishna teaches .• *‘Do all that you have to do as your duty 
without the idea that your soul impels you to it* Try to 
attribute all that you do as an embodied being to the impiilses 
of your material nature^’' Can we not guess how much the 
nature of man’s woik in the universe would have changed, if 
the physiology of the body had been different and if, for 
instaneei man had no hunger ? Much of what we do Is easily 
seen to be determined by our physical needs. We have to hold 
that the soul in itself is not the actual agent in the 
performance of our duties, but that our physical nature 
is responsible for them. But this plan makes our work in life 
assume a somewhat undignified character : it enables us, 
howevers to get rid of selfishness. 

More than all these, there is another marga which will help 
us to attain the salvation of moksha» And that is, to realise 
that in doing our duty we are becoming fellow-workers with 
God He is the governor of the universe, and its destiny 
is controlled by Him. As individual factors in the working of 
the mighty administrative machinery of the universe, we are 
in ourselves nothing. Nevertheless, as we are placed within 
that universe, we are complied to relate ourselves thereto : and 
upon the nature of the kind of relation that we choose depends 
our salvation or ruin^ It is this path which is described as the 
hhakti-marga* Yet another way to salvation will be pointed 
put later on, the prapatti-fiiarga or the way of self ^surrender. 
It is sometimes considered an extremely modified form of bhakti. 
It teaches us to surrender ourselves completely to the will 
of God and to pray that God alone should be the sole means 
of salvation* Some hold that it is a kind of attitude receptive 
of God’s grace. To the followers of prapattiy all work becomes 
service unto God and all knowledge becomes related to self- 
realisation and God-attainment. The toving fervour with 
which they seek God is hhakti, God alone being the Supreme 
unto V7hose will they have resigned themselves, they will think 
that all is for God and nothing is for themselves. Very 
naturally they will strive to see 'that everything appertaining to 
the individual soul operates in the direction in which God 
has ordained that it should operate, so as to harmonise with 
the plan and purpose of the d«2vine government of the universe. 
Later on, we will have to consider these points in greater 
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detail. I have made a brief resume of the central teachings of 
the way of self^surrender here in order to that not 

merely bhakti, but prapatti as well, may be implied by the 
which we have been studying so far. 

We ate now in a position to sum up the teachings of the 
eleventh chapter. In Chapters 7 to 10, SrT Kvishua has dealt 
exhaustively with the nature and attributes of God. Therein 
we are taught how a free and unprejudiced examb:ar( )n of the 
universe, when combined with the felt need of liumin:ty for 
religion and the authority that is required to make duty obliga- 
tory, enables us to rise from Nature to Nature^s God Some 
details relating to this are discussed in tl\e chapter tliat 
followsi and in the ninth, the nature of God as both transcend' 
ent and immanent at the same time is explained. Thereafter, 
Sri KVishua seeks to bring home to our minds His omrii - 
presence by a description of His yoga and vihhrdis. Finally, 
He declares that He stands supporting these worlds by only a 
part of Himself. 

With this the teaching relating to the nature and attri- 
butes of God may be said to have been coiupleted. Arjiina is 
duly impressed by what he has been taught. He says ; You 
have taught me that You are the source of all power in 
the universe. Everything proceeds from You and everything 
returns to You. You h.ave also explained to me that You are 
so great as not merely to pervade the universe, but to transcend 
it, I am no longer a sceptic. I have full faith in Your words. 
Yet he has one last desire to verify the teachings he has learnt. 
Like the scientist? who wants to subject to the te t of experi-- 
ment a theory that helhas arrived at by reasoning from known 
premises, Arjuna wants, if possible, to realise directly the 
greatest and most inclusive of all theories. He is not content 
with conceiving God*as the Soul and Lord of the universe. He 
is anxious to see God directly as the omnipresent ln-dv;eller, 
who transcends at the same time the universe which He 
sustains. 

In response to this prayer of his, Sri JCri^hna is pleased to 
give a gracious reply. Suddenly Arjuna is granted divine 
vision* the power to pierce the veil of maya and see into the 
heart of things. For a+)ricf while, he sees tjie visva-rupay the 
universal forn^ of the Lordj all pervasive and infihite* 
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resplendent and gloriousj a reservoir of measureless power. In 
short, it was ineffable, Incapable of being described. One 
point, however, strikes him with special force* The rupa is 
terrible and fierce» of a fearful grandeur, which he did not 
expect to sec. It appeared to be swallowing up all the 
belligerent armies on the field through innumerable mouths. 
A cosmic conflagration appeared to be going on. And in this 
strange and awe-inspiring formt the Lord addressed Arjuna 
and said: *4 am the all-destroying Death, engaged in the work 
of de?»truction. I have decreed that this war shall take placcj 
and that countless warriors shall die on both sides* With you 
or without you, the war shall be . It is left to you only 
to choose whether you will do your duty and play your part in 
this just war, by becoming a mere instrument in My hands for 
the work of destruction or whether you will betray your trust 
and fly from your post of duty in a moment of weak emo ton 
thereby forging fresh fetters for your soul *’ 


This brought us to a consideration of the place of 
individual responsibility in the divine scheme of things. We 
then saw that man is free only in a limited sphere. Over the 
plan and purpose of God in the government of the universe, he 
has no authority. He cannot alter them nearer his heart’s 
desire. But he can discern, however dimly» the direction in 
which God is guiding the stream of history, and he is free 
either to relate himself harmoniously thereto or to oppose it- 
in the former case, he sets himself on the path to salvation. 
In the latter case, he involves himself more securely than 
before in the entangling net of karma. Arjuna therefore has 
the choice of doing his allotted duty in the war, or of for- 
saking that duty in a moment of false sentiment and weak 
emotion. 


Stunned at the sight of the mighty vision, Arjuna begs. 
Sri Krishna to resume once again His agreeable form* 
Responding to Arjuna’s prayejr, Sri Krishna points out that it 
was not His intention to strike terror into his heart. He had 
in fact bestowed a great favour on Arjuna, which few else had 
obtained* Not the gods, ^nor thetascetics with their fierce 
austerities, nor yet the performers of sacrifices and the donors 
of priceless gifts ip charity had seen this great vision* Only 
those,] who are devoted to God exclusively and continually^ 
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can win the grace of God in so signal a manner. Only thus 
can any one know, see and enter into God. 

You can now easily observe how the following b^loka from 
Yamunacharya^s QUartha-sa^igraha brings out clearly the main 
points of the foregoing discussion. 

In the eleventh (chapter) a direct vision of the 
true nature of God, as He is in Himself, is granted 
(to Arjuna and) it is taught that the one and only 
means of knowing and realising God is bhahti. 

Special stress is here laid on the visv^-y upa as revealing the 
true nature of God. This, we may note in passing, is not in 
consonance with the views of the ddvafta philosophy , which 
holds that the Absolute without attributes is the one and only 
reality* According to this point of vieW; the vi^va^rupa 
represents only the most adequate conception of Uvara, the 
personal God, who is only as real as the phenomenal universe 
and our sense of individuality. Secondly, Yamunacharya 
points out that Arjuna saw the vision: it was no hallucination. 
Then the importance of bhakii is brought out as the sole means 
for knowing and realising God. The special value of bhakti 
arises out of the fact that it is the easiest path to moksha* In 
the twelfth chapter, whose study we shall begin next week, Sri 
Krishna teaches thatj though God can be attained in many 
ways, yet of them all,# the way of devotion is the best for the 
reason that it is the easiest, 

CHAPTER XII 

Ini 

You may remember that we concluded the study of the 
eleventh chapter last time* I then tried to explain to you how 
the last §ioka of the chapter teaches the central lesson of the 
Qtld» in the twelfth chapter, which we shall proceed to study 
now, you will find cfeirailed instructions for leading a life 
n accordance with the teaching given in that verse (Xl«55). 
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3?^ '<r^r‘sr ; 

AT# ^ vr^r^ i 

^ ’srr':sr^<:iisq^ % ^Jtnl^rwr: ii \ ii 

ARJUNA said : 

1. Of the devotees, who worship You, constantly 
devoted in this manner, and those who (worship) the 
Unmanifested and the Indestructible — who are the 
best knowers of jroga? 

In thi;'. stanzj, Arjimi refers to two types of worshippers 
and asks Sri KVish^Ja to inform Him, as to who are the better 
knowers of yoga* (Of course, it is the yoga of devotion, which 
is referred to here ) There is practical unanimity of opinion 
among all students of the QUa as regards one class of worship- 
pers referred to herein- Fhose who are described as worship- 
ping Sri Krishna, ‘^constantly devoted in this manner/* — are 
generally understood to be the followers of the plan of life 
outlined in the last verse of the previous chapter. In regard 
to the other class, however, there is considerable difference of 
opinion among the authoritative commentatorsi You will 
notice that my translation describes these as the worshippers 
of the Unmanifested and Indestructible God* This is one view 
and has behind it the authority of SaAkaracharya- Rfimanu-' 
jacharya holds that the second line of this verse refers to those 
who merely seek self-realisation as opposed to God-realisa- 
tion: akshara diixdavyahta are thus descriptive of the individual 
souU which is not perceived by the senses, and which is, of 
course, eternal* Madhvacharya thinks that the reference is to 
Lakshmi, tht consort of Vishnu, and quotes some passages 
from the huti to justify his position , It appears to mej 
however, that the context lends support to the view that two 
types^of worshippers of the one and only God are mentioned 
here* 

Let us now seek to understand the full significance of 
Arjuna^s question* eWe saw how the commandments of XI*56 
follow naturally from a right understanding of the meaning of 
the vUva-rupa, wherein the Lord manifested Himself as having 
the whole universe- for His body. Being the enlivening soul 
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within, He is Imminent in the universe : and He is therefore 
realisable and lovable To look upon God as the Unmanifes^ 
ted and Indestructible is, however, different. That means that 
we have to regard Him as wholly transcendental and outside the 
range of phenomena* He being thus unmanifested, ever un- 
changeable and indestructible, it is impossible to realise Him. 
All that we can know of this non-phenomenal God is that we 
cannot know Him. 

Now the obj-ct of all philosophy is to endeavour to 
realise God as He in Himself and formulate the principles on 
which we ought to relate ourselves to Him. If God in His 
transcendental and non phenomenal a-p et is inconceivable by 
the mind of man and incapable of being described by any 
of the languages of this world, the question naturally rises 
whether the worship of this aspect of God is the true one, or 
whether the worship of God conducted in any other manner, in 
which we look upon Him as manifest, try to realise Him in 
some way and attempt to describe Him in some manner, is the 
true one* Judged from the standpoint of absolute truth, there 
can be no two opinions on the subject. Absolute truth really 
rests on the side of the indescribable anci indestructible God, 
with this qualification, however, that the realisable God is no 
figment of our imagination. The unrealisable God cannot 
serve as a help to weak men% and we have already been told 
that it is no mere fancy to look upon God as both realisable 
and lovable. If the visva-ruiya of God ivS based on truth ; if 
we may consider the whole of the universe to be the body of 
God, who constitutes its soul; and if from a study of the 
yog<3t and Vibhuti of God as described in the tenth chapter> we 
realise that everything that is full of power, glory or any other 
kind of excellence whatsoever, springs from a part of the 
power and glory and excellence of God : — then surely we 
cannot say that the worthip of the realisable and lovable God 
is based on anything bjut the truth. 

Even the worship of God as unrealisable and inconceiva- 
ble cannot be said to be perfectly true* For we have been told 
over and over again that God is not merely transcendent, but 
immanent as well* If God, who transcends the universe, also 
infills it at the same time, we cannot look upon Him merely as 
uniranifested, transcendental and unreaRsable* In short, 
however we endeavour to realise Gail, we find our realisation 
imperfect. Whether wt jnagnify the transcendental nature or 
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the realisable aspect of God, in either case, there is only the 
realisation of a partial truth. And man is capable of oi?v this, 
the complete realisation of God as He is being bey 3i d iiis 
powers* 

Therefore Arjuna asks* which is the better form of 
worship to adopt P 

^ il R li 

SRI KRISHNA SAID: 


2. Those are considered by Me to be the best of 
devotees, vyho, being constantly devoted and endowed 
with supreme faith, worship Me with a mind fixed on 
Me. 

Of all the teachers known to the history of religion, Sri 
Krishna is perhaps the most charitablco He never speaks 
lightly of even partial realisations of the truth. In this and 
the succeeding verses, He awards praise with an equal hand to 
both classes of worshippers. Only He takes care to explain 
that those who follow the advice given in Xl.55 tread an easier 
path than others. The praise that is bestowed on the devotees 
described in this stanza does not imply that other types of 
worshippers are pursuing a vain and impossible ideah Sti 
Krishna expressly guards us against the possibility of this 
error in the next sloha* 

») 

Let us now proceed to understand the characteristics 
of the devotion described herein. It is directed to God 
conceived as realisable and lovable, to Svi Krishna Himself as 
a vibhuti of God, By showing Himself in the visva-^rupat 
^ri KtisliHa demonstrated His extraordinary powers, and this 
must have enabled us to see how He is in a special manner a 
vibfiuti of God. In other words He is. an avatdra^ an incarna- 
tion of the Indescrlbablej indestructible God as one who is 
realisable and lovable. So those who worship Him in this 
manner as manifesting the vibhuti of God in a more than 
common measure, as the avyaJeta and the akshara rendered 
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intelligible to the human understanding, are yuhta-tama, most 
devoted to Him- Of the other class of worshippers, Irri 
Krishna now proceeds to speak- 

^ ii \ ii 

^ srrtgsrf^ ^err: ii y ii 

‘■i-4. Those, however, who worship the inde- 
structible, indescribable, unmanifested (God), who is 
present everywhere, unthinkable, transcendent, 
immovable and eternal, -having subdued all their 
senses and looking alike on all things— they, intent 
on the welfare of all beings, reach Me alone. 

To worship God, looking upon Him as transcendental and 
unrealisable, it is necessary to control the activities of the 
senses. When dealing with the practice of yoga as described 
in the Qt'a, I remember to have drawn your attention to a 
statement in the Upanishads to the effect that the tendency of 
our senses is always to function outwards. The practice of 
yoga is intended to turn this outward tendency inside so that 
we might realise our own selves* I may quote again the 
famous passage from the Kalhopanishad {iv* i), which says.* 

‘ The Self-born One so made the senses that they might work 
from within outwards. Therefore man sees the external 
objects and not the Internal self. However a certain heroic 
person, wishing to attain immortality, turned his eye inwards 
and saw the internal self.’’ Though al! those who adopt the 
practice of raja-yoga do not succeed in seeing their internal 
selves, none fails to be benefited to some extent or other. 
There is no such thing as complete failure here. For the 
discipline of rdja-yoga is primarily devised to enable men to 
make the will stronger than the misleading senses, •Now 
whatever plan of unselfish performance of duty you adopt 
and whatever type of. worship you choose to follow, it is 
necessary to have this will-power strengthened. Even the 
followers of the bha’kti-mdrga, the jtvorshippers of the 
realisable, manifest avatdra, stand in need of this. You can 
easily see how indispensable it is for the worship of God in 
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His transcendental aspect to conquer the distraction of the 
senses* 

Let us note that the worshippers of the avyahta regard God 
not merely as indescribable, unthinkable and transcendental, 
but also as sarvatra-ga, alhpervading. Thus they cannot help 
realising that God is in every being in the universe and that 
every being in the universe is in God* Feeling thus, they 
cannot make any distinction between one being and another. 
To them all must be alike; they must see their God in the 
dog and the chanr/dla quite as readily as they see Him in the 
elephant and the wise man* They must feel that every being 
has God for its support, even as each of them has* Now it is 
one thing to know theoretically that all arc equal to one 
another! as all are in God and God is in all. It is quite a 
different thing to realise that truth in practical life. A mere 
conviction that you ought not to make any distinction between 
the dog and the elephant or the Brahmin and the cha)jr/ald is 
of no use I it must transform conduct. If a belief in the 
equality of all beings, arising out of the interpenetration of 
every atom in the universe by God, does not tell upon conduct, 
it is futile* Reason does not save man so much as conduct. 


When the mind is clear and calm, free from excitement 
and anxiety, we can realise the truth in its bare condition. 
But it is a different matter altogether to put this principle 
into practice day by day and hour by hour in our lives, 
^ri Krishna requires us not merely to realise as a matter of 
intellectual conviction that all beings in the universe are equal, 
but also to see that this conviction actuates our conduct. 
And if we ask how this may best be done, the answer is that 
we must be constantly devoted to secure the welfare of all. 
^ri Krishna has already told us that once we realise that God 
is in all and all are in Him? :t becomes a matter of duty on our 
part to look upon the sorrows and miseries of others as our 
own. It is only when we work to remove the sufferings of others 
as earnestly as our own, that we can be regarded as having put 
this great truth into practice " The idea of equality is realised 
in practice only by doing good to all# 

Notice that ^ti Krishna lays particular stress on the 
conduct that is befitting a man, who worships the ak shdr a znd 
the avyakta* Whether you worship God in this manner or as 
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a more readily conceivable vibhuti does not matter, so long as 
your worship tells upon your conduct* The philosopher, who 
thinks in his closet and does not care to work out his 
philosophy in practical life, may add to the store of the 
intellectual wisdom of the world, but he certainly does not 
add much to the chances of his own salvation. If he is to 
save himself, he must guide his conduct on the principles of 
his thought# Philosophers, with their minds directed towards 
the transcendental God, are apt to consider the intellectual 
realisation of truth as all in all# This intellectual realisation 
is certainly good as far as it goes? but it does not go very far: 
the philosopher must leave his comfortable armchair> and 
work as a man among men, devoted to the good of all* rich 
and poor, high and low. 

The epithets ‘indescribableh ‘indestructible^ and others 
that 1 have here explained as referring to God in His tran- 
scendental a^spect, are understood by Ramanujacharya and 
Madhvacharya to describe the individual self and Lakshml 
respectively. While the general sense of most of these 
epithets is retained by all commentators and only their appli- 
cation is differently explained, there is considerable difference 
of opinion over even the interpretation of the word kiltastha, 
Saukaracharya gives two alternative meanings. Ktlta^ he 
observes, may mean a thing which is good to all appearance, but 
is evil within. Thus it may refer to rnayd, the great illusion, 
which is the seed of sarnsdra and full of evil at the core. 
Kdla^tha is the Lord who is seated within the mdyd as its 
witness. Or it may miean ‘remaining like a heap'# A later 
writer explains this as referring to a mountainj which is a 
heap of stones, and which for all practical purposes may be 
regarded as immutable and eternal# According to Ramanuja- 
charya kufjstha is that which is common to all bcings—the 
individual soul which is found in gods> men, etc* 
Madhvacharya understands it to mean ‘seated in the skies\ 
Now, kuta is generally understood in the sense of an eminence, 
especially a mountain -peak# Kutastha may therefore mean 
'standing on a peak', cliat is, high above prakritif transcen- 
dental, away and apart from the universe* Or it may mean 
‘standing like a peak’, firm, unshakable, ^immovable. When 
applied to God, the term is sometunes understood as referring 
to the Piirva Purusha^ jhe Ancient Soul, who forms, as it were, 
the common foundatioil of all the individuaj souls* As you 
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may have noticed, I have translated hufastha as 'transcenden- 
tal*, a sense which seems to be well supported by the context- 

«Ts?i^r fk II ^ II 

6. There is greater difficulty for those, whose 
minds are attached to the Unmanifested. For the 
path of the Unmanifested is reached with difficulty 
by those who are embodied. 

In answer to Arjuna’s question, Sri Krishvva replies that 
the worship of God in any of His vibhutis as well as the 
worship of God in His trancendental aspect, leads to the 
same goal* in either case* the worshippers attain unto God. 
There is no difference so far as the goal is concerned : bat the 
two paths differ in respect of their difficulty for the worshipper • 
The path of the Unmanifested, it is here ^^tated. can only be 
adopted with difficulty by tho.se who are embodie 1. We must 
pay particular attention to the phrase, ‘by those who are 
embodied’- As long as the soul of man is within a material 
body and is subject to the influence of pralcriti, it cannot 
realise any thing which is a- ptdkrita^ other than phenomenal. 
A\l that we can say of such a thing is that it is not this, not 
that and so on. What else it isj we are unable to say. If we 
try to describe it, we bring it within the field of phenomena : 
for all that we can think of and describe must fall necessarily 
within the p dkrita-prapa'ncha, the phenomenal universe* 
Hence, as long as the soul is con:incd within a body, it cannot 
rise above the limitations of matter. 

The question may well be asked : is not the attempt to 

worship the unrealisable God trying to do something which is 
in the nature of things impossible ? I cannot say that Indian 
teachers grant that it is absolutely impossible. They say that, 
if we succeed in the practice of rdja^yoga and get into the state 
of samddhii we can realise our own selves and the God within 
us. Then and then.only may we rise above the limitations of 
matter. It is only those who can get into the state of 
samadhi that can adopt ihe worship of the transcendental 
God. Others cannot. If a man de.velops his will-power 
through the prac Jce of yoga to such an extent as to make his 
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body nothing at all in relation to his soul, then he can break 
the fetters which confine his soul- Ordinary men, therefore, 
cannot practice this religion. For let us remember that Sri 
Krishna has told us that, out of the many who practise yogd 
for the sake ot self-realisation, only a few succeed. And 
even among those who have realised their own selves, only a 
small mitioritv attain to the next higher stage of Govl-realisa- 
tion (Vil. S), So, for the majority of mankind, the 
avyahtd gati is full of difficulties. Sri Krishna proceeds 
therefore to describe the easier way. 

% 5 Trf^r JTrqrr: i 

m ii % ii 

ii vs ii 

6-7- As regards those, however, O Arjuna, who, 
dedicating all their actions to Me and holding Me as 
supreme, worfhip Me with a devotion directed to 
nothing else, and whose minds are fixed on Me — I lift 
them up before long from the fatal ocean of recurring 
births and deaths. 

In these two verses, Sri Krish3.5a describes the worship of 
God in one of His vihhutis. This is more easily accomplished 
than the meditation on the avyalcta. The worshipper is asked 
first of all to dedicate all his acts to God. He must consider 
that every act which he docs, secular or religious, is done for 
the sake of God* Blease mark the facility with which this 
precept can be carried out in practice as contrasted with 
the subjugation of senses, that is required of the follower of 
the avyaktd gati. If you are asked to do certain specified acts 
and to refrain from doing certain other specified acts as a part* 
of your religious discipline, you become conscious of severe 
limitations upon your thought and conduct. But the task of 
regulating your life in.the faith that you are carrying out the 
work of God in all that you do from moment to moment, is 
comparatively easier* • Slowly but steadily this will make you 
self-restrained; and your progress to a life of purity and 
selflessness will be ageomplished gradually and imperceptibly. 

have already seen*that in the bhakti-wfirga^ the devotee is 
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said to acquire vairagya or detachment through love or 
anurdga* It is thus that detachment springs from attachment, 
when the latter is directed to God* In fact, the way of 
bhakti is said to be easier than any other path for the reason 
that herein all human impulses and tendencies are not checked 
or curbed, hut given free scope to act. Only a Godward 
direction is given to them gradually. 

Sometimes this process is compared to the taming of a wild 
horse* When it is first broken in, sheer restraint will not 
succeed* As soon as you jump on its back, it will begin 
to stamp and kick. The wisest course now for you will be to 
allow it to do its worst, while keeping your seat on its back. 
It will rage and stamp and kick and run wildly about in 
its attempts to dislodge you, but after a time it will get tired 
and submit to your control. Likewise) it is pointed out, love 
and attacl^menc are not easily restrained. Let us therefore 
make God the object of all our attachment and love* When 
we are attached to a worthy object) unworthy objects cease to 
attract us. Even in the realm of human relationships we 
frequently see how love for a worthy person weans us from 
unworthy attachments* When therefore our love is directed 
to God, who is the fountain.* head of all excellence and the 
treasure-house ot all auspicious qualities, how much more 
effective it must be in regulating our conduct aright I And it 
is not even necessary for you to love God: you may hate Him 
or curse Him. Any strong and intense emotional tie between 
you and God, whatever its nature, will soon free you from 
selfish attachment to all other objects. In the Bhlgavata 
Purana, even Kamsa is said to have seen the whole world as 
pervaded by Sri Krishna in the intensity of his fear and hate. 
There have been bhaktaSf who have growli angry with God and 
cursed Him, in addition to those who have loved God and 
praised Him. So make God the object of whatever feeling 
may be predominant in your mind, anger ^or hatred, love or 
friendship* You will then find that all the feelings which 
ordinarily forge bondage for you will help you to become free 
from all selfish attachment* and this in turn will enable you 
to attain the salvation of mokska^ 

Notice the expression, mayydvesituchetasdm. It means 
''those whose thoughts are entirely concentrated on Me’'. But 
the word dveSa conveys a suggestion which may be pointed out 
here* You have sturdy heard of possesUon by evil spirlts, of 
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men and women doing things utterly incongruous with their 
normal character under the supposed bidding of a diabolical 
agency. Wei!, you must be 'possessed’ by God in this sense. You 
n\ust become, as it were, God-intoxicated and transform your 
personality uruier the infiuenceof your devotional fervour. To 
those who live their lives in God in this manner, Sri Krisliija 
gives the promise of swift succour. Thus the way of devotion 
is seen to be easy to follow; in addition to this, it leads 
its followers to the goal sooner than anv other path. 

TTfr i 

^5!:^ ara- fr II c ii 

8. Fix your attention on Me alone. Direct your 
disciiiiiinaiory intelligence towards Me. Thereafter 
you will live in Me alone. (Of this, there need be ) 
no doubt. 

If we direct our attention and intelligence to God in this 
manner, and become, as it werci possessed by Him, then our 
salvation is near at hand. For no matter what we do, we will 
not be creating any karma. All our actions will be done at 
His prompting. And while working, we will be feeling that 
we are doing His work and not our own. We will in fact be 
hving in Godi having risen over the bondage of matter. 


The worship of God in one of His vtbhltis is the way of 
love. It is easy to adopt and leads us to the goal sooner than 
any other way can. •We need not repress deep-seated human 
impulses in following this path We can be human and indulge 
in human feelings and emotions. Only we have to make God 
the object of all our feelings. When this is done, we will be 
weaned from attachment to all other things, and become* 
unselfish, almost without knowing it. And this achie\4ement 
of selflessness sets us on the royal road to salvation. However 
we achieve thisi whetJher by 'the worship of God in one of 
His vihhulis or by looking upon God as trancendental, we will 
reach the goal of all h\iman endeavour. • But the worship of 
God in one of His vibhutis through the path of devotion 
is easier to follow. And because of the weakness of humanity, 
it IS really the best path for us. In theivcrses that followj 
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Sri K^’ishya gives us a series of graded instructions, taking into 
consideration all the weaknesses that flesh is heir to. He tries 
to make our Godward journey as easy as possible* As it 
Is already late> please allow me to take these up for study 
next week* 


liv 

. In our last classs we tried to understand Sri K^ishna^s 
explanation in regard to the ease and facility with which the 
path of devotion may be followed^ as contrasted with the 
indna- marga. Worship, you were told, is largely dependent 
on the power of realisation that men possess, and we can realise 
only what lies within the phenomenal universe. What 
transcends this is beyond our power of realisation. Thus it 
may be seen that the kind of worship which l^as something 
realisable for its object is more easily accomplished than 
that which concerns itself with God in His transcendental, 
unreallsable aspect* Now, because God in His transcendental 
aspect is unrealisablej we must not rush to the conclusion — 
as I pointed out to you — that the more easily accomplished 
manner of realisation involves any kind of compromise with 
truth. We have been taught that God is both transcendent 
and immanent. If one aspect of God can be realised by us 
and the other cannot* it does not follow that the aspect we 
can realise is any the less real* 

It is the same old story of the shield, one side of which is 
visible and the other not. But that it has a side, which is 
invisibki is positively certain. Although we do not see this 
aide, we are satisfied that it exists* In the circumstances, how 
are we justified in saying that the invisible side of the shield is 
truer of more real than the s de which We see / So I venture 
to think that we have no means whatever to determine whether 
any one of the two aspects of God is nearer the truth than the 
other. The transcendence and immanence of God are like the 
two sides of the shield* Both are parts of His essential nature. 
But one of these aspects is readily realisable* Though, as we 
have seen, it is irrelevant to>ask which aspect of God is truer, 
the question, however, may well be raised; which of these 
two aspects of God should we have 'as the object of our 
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worship ? ^^ri Krishna recommends to us the worship of God 
in one of His v'.bhutis on the ground that it is easier for us to 
follow^ Thus we have no authority to hold that the worship 
of the transcendental God is nearer the truth than that of the 
immanent God. You may adopt the former, if you can 
conduct the worship successfully. But of course the latter is 
easy to follow, and more adapted to the limited powers of the 
majority of men. The choice is left to you. 

Today you will find that Sri Krishna proceeds further in 
pointing out the greatness of the bhakti-marga* Being easier 
than any other way of approach to God, it is the worthier 
means for the attainment of moksha by weak humanity. Our 
teachers ofreii say that, in judging the worthiness of a path to 
salvation, w’e have to attach great importance to the 
difficulties involved in the discipline. Our criterion must be ; 
the easier the path, the better it is for us. Accordingly 
Sri Krishna takes note of every difficulty in the practice 
of devotion and suggests alternatives or remedies. You may 
recollect that the last verse which we studied stated that we 
must direct our attention and intelligence ceaselessly to Godi 
become In fact so much God -'absorbed and God -engrossed as 
to become a part of Goi* Now even this discipline can be 
seen to be full of difficulties* To have God as the object of all 
our mental activities is no easy matter* It requires a very 
strong will, that cannot he easily swerved from its purpose. 
Not many of us are so gifted as to achieve an one-pointed 
attention, continually directed to God. The mind always 
tends to wander from object to object. So we may easily fail in 
our attempt to make God the object of an unswerving 
attention if this happens, we need not despair. For Sri 
Krishaa foresees this ^iifficulty and sugg.ests a remedy in the 
iloka with which we have to begin our work today. It tuns 
thus ; 

3T«r jt i 

rTcft irrtjr^r'^ ii ii 

9. But if you are unable to fix your mind firmly 
on Me, O 4rjuna,' then try (lit. wish) to reach Me 
through the practice of repetition. 

It is not easy to restrain the*movements of the mind, but 
contthual practice toa^ aid us in the e^orc. ‘ Practice makes 
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perfect’ is an English adage with which you ought to be 
familiar* Every action tends to leave its own impress on us, 
and a study of the formation of habits can reveal to us the 
great value of persistent practice. So if we find our attention 
wandering away from God, flitting from object to object, let us 
not despair. Let us try again and again to fix it on God* 
Failures must not dishearten us. Our motto must be.* try, try 
and try again. By repeated practice we will acquire the necessary 
will-power to direct our intelligence and attention to God 
and God alone. Please observe that I have translated the 
expression abhyasa-yoga here also in exactly the same way as 
in VIII. 8, understanding abkyUsa to denote repetition, and 
yoga to denote practice. 

Now even practice requires a certain strength of will- If 
once you try and fail, it requires a great effort of the will to 
compel you to overcome your diffidence and try again. For 
many» failures are not the stepping stones to success, but the 
harbingers of despair. Indeed, most of the failures in this 
wotid are due not so much to lack of fitness or want of capa-- 
city on the part of the individuals who fail, as to their 
overwhelming diffidence* Few persist in spite of failures: so 
many are discouraged and give up their work in the middle* 
The maxim ‘Try, try and try again* is a counsel of perfection, 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance* Well 
aware of this weakness of men, Krishna is not content to 
advise continued practice in the face of failures . He proceeds 
to set forth an easier alternative in the next ^lo/ca, 

il H 

10. If you are unequal even to repetition, then 
let work for My sake be your highest aim. Even 
doing action for My sake, you will attain success. 

To succeed In the practice of bhakti-yoga, we must adopt 
the ompi-penetfative God, who Is the soul of the universe, as 
the object of out worship. Everything that we think and feel 
must be directly related to Him. He must be made the object 
of all our mental activities. » But this is no easy matter* The 
wandering mind flits from object to pbject> and cannot be 
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readily compelled to direct its attention exclusively to God* So, 
we were asked to achieve this by repeated endeavours, not losing 
courage when we failed. Some may persist in their attempts in 
this manner, anJ yet find after a number of trials that the 
requisite control of the mind is as far away as ever. What 
should they do? Are they to go on trying and trying to do 
something* which, they feel, they can never succeed in accom- 
plishing? At one stage or another, it is only human to lose all 
hope and fall into despair. And they will be worse in the end 
than they were in the beginning. But Sri Krishna here points 
out, such a state of things need never come to pass, For all 
the time we live? we have to work. We can never remain in a 
state of passive inaction. Now, certain activities arc essential 
for the very maintenance of our life. These may be related to 
God. 

It must be within the experience of every one of you, that 
to obey the dictates of oar physical nature is much easier than 
to control the mind and compel it to operate in the direction in 
which the enlightened will and conscience desire it to operate. 
When we feel hungry} how readily do we take to eating I But 
suppose you feel dissatisfied with the moral conditions of men 
around you. Is your impulse to improve their lot quite so 
strong as your desire to satisfy your hunger? Certainly not. 
The reason for this is that we are tine slaves of our physical 
impulses * they are already there exercising their dominion 
over us, whereas a moral impulse has to be brought into 
existence by our will. So you can easily appreciate the differ- 
cnce between satisfying our physical needs and following the 
dictates of our conscience. 

Krishna may , be understood to say in eifect: 

Whether you succeed in bringing your attenrion to bear on 
God constantly or not, you have to live and labour and work 
according to the impjulscs of your physical nature. Try to 
relate these to God- If you eannot compel your mind to 
direct its attention always to God. you may at least relate 
your physical activities to His worship. Do all that you have 
to do, as if you were doing them £or God. Follow your physical 
impulses, but consider all your work as worship.'* Of an 
evening, for examplet you may feel like taking a walk. Your 
physical nature demands exercise. .Make this an act of wor- 
ship. Instead of going to the beach, stroll round the temple. 
Thus you may satisfy •at the same time physical and a 
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Spiritual need. Transform in this manner every act into 
worship. If you have over-abundant physical energy^ you can 
spend it In various ways in relation to God. This is easier 
than to fix your mind on God* For here you are merely 
giving a Godward direction to activities, which you will per- 
form, even if you give no thought to God* By relating all 
your acts to Godi you will be thinking of God every time you 
do anything — and you will be doing something or other every 
moment of your life. In this manner, your mind will get into 
the habit of thinking of God at all times : and very soon you 
will become a successful hhakli yogiru 

But there may be some to whom even this may be 
difficult* What ought they to do ? Sri Krishna answers ; 

cTT: ^ qrTRJTerTSJ: II U H 

11- If you are unable to do even this, then, 
depending on My yoga, give up the fruit of all actions, 
self-controlled. 

It may be easier to look upon all our physical activities as 
acts of worship than to make God the object of all out mental 
life. Still, this method has Its own difficulties. For whit is 
pleasure, when done out of our own free will, ceases to be 
pleasure when done as duty. To rend a play of Kalidasa is 
pleasure: but to read it for an examination is duty and 
therefore irksome. Merely to stroll about is pleasure * but to 
circumambulate the temple is duty, and hence ceases to 
be pleasure The fact that a thing is, done in the way of duty 
is itseU sufficient to destroy all the pleasure that we would 
have derived from its performance otherwi:>e- So, many may 
find it difficult even to control their ..physical activities in 
the manner outlined above- What are they to do then ‘*if 
you cannot direct your mental or even your physical activities 
to God,^' says Sri Krishna, ‘"then do this at least. Do not be 
selfishly attached to the results of your work. Be satisfied with 
what comes to you- Give up the idea that you have any title 
to the products of your own labour. Work out your life in 
this manner^ and you will, come unto Me* Depending on My 
yoga, give up the results of all your work^ and the title to the 
fruits of your labour.” 
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The term yoga is used in this stanza in the same sens? ai 
in the tenth chapter, where we sought to understand its meaning 
along with that of the expression vibhuti. It st n>ds for the 
close and intimate relation of God. who is alKperva iing and 
transcendentah to the universe, which He has creited ind of 
which He is the life. If you learn through a kno vledge of the 
yoga of God that not even a blade of grass mo yes without H i 
cognisance, then you must be in a position to realise ihat 
everything you do, accomplish or achieve is all done, aeci'inv- 
lished and achievedi not through any special po*ver of your 
own, but through Hi? power. Any one who under r sr* is civ’ 
may be said to be dependent on the yoga of God ( aaJ y orpxm- 
dSfita)* 

This, of course^ presupposes a yah'fman, a controlled self. 
Is this in any way easier than any of the grades disciplines, 
which Sri Krishna has been teaching us so far ? First we were 
asked to direct our attention and intelligence, excludvly and 
continually to God. In case this was found too diiTicult, we 
were rold that persverance and practice might help u> in 
the effort' Finally, to those who might fail, in spite of 
repeated efforts, the control of physical activities v/as pro- 
scribed. If even this is hard to pra<:tise, StI Kvish’Ui says, give 
up the fruits of all work. Now, thi> raises a very interesting 
question. Sri Krishna has been teaching us from the 
beginning various methods of ciicuinventing karma* He has 
told us that a life of passive inaction is impossible and that 
action of some kind or other is unavoidable. He has further 
taught us that it is not action which creates karma, but the 
motive behind the action. If we Cake cars of the motive and 
see that it is selfless, the bondage of karma ceases. Various 
methods of achieving this selflessness have been described — 
the karma-yoga, the jfidna-yoga, etc. These are the means for 
the attainment of the great end of the acquisition of the power 
to do our duty ^uthout attachment to the results of our 
work. Such being the case, it is surely obvious that 
cannot acquire easily the capacity to perform our duties 
dispassionately. It is one of the most difficult tasks sec 
before bumaaity. Yet, Scl Ktishiia seems to say here that 
sarva—karma^ phala- tyTigUy the abandonment of the fruit of all 
actions, is very ea^9 easier in fact than the control ef our 
mental or even our physical activities.* Is that really the case^ 

I think that are justified in inferring from the context 
that some simpler aAd easier type of renjpuncement is referred 
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to here than thats to achieve which the karma--yoga.% the 
inand'-yoga and the bhakli^yoga were recommended. A 
commentator suggests that Ai Kt'ishna recommends here the 
giving up of the fruits of such rituals as agni-hotra etc# In a 
somewhat free translation of the QUdf the substance of this 
stanza is expressed thus : Bring Me your failure* The 
underlying idea is easily discerned. Let us try to worship God 
as well as w« can. If we failj let us not be disheartened. The 
effort must be ours, although it rests with God to reward us 
or not. Let us pray for strength to help us in our weakness. 
Success •r failure, let us dedicate the fruits of our actions to 
God* Without doing any special actions to please God, and 
without even censciously guiding our activities in a Godward 
direction, we might live and labour, devout and content. 
We may thus understand the tydga spoken of here to be that 
of the novice, rather than that ®f the perfected saint. A 
religious life, of whatever kind, presupposes a desire for 
salvation and a readiness to undergo hardships for the 
attainment •f that exalted end- The practice of renunciation 
must begin somewhere and at some time. It is that beginning 
which appears to be indicated in this verse. 

Ramanujachilrya, in his commentary on the Qltdy solves 
the difficulty that we have noticed in a different manner* In 
his opinion, those who are unequal to the practice of bhakti- 
yogat must follow the karma mar ga and seek self-realisation* 
He construes the stanza as follows : If, resorting to the practice 
of bhakti-yoga, you are unable to do even this — then, give up 
the fruits of all actions with a controlled mind. Such a view 
naturally raises the question of suitable adhikcirins for the path 
of devotion. I remember to have placed before you the view 
that bhakti-yoga docs not require any particular adhikdrins or 
specially fitted persons to adopt it. But surely faith in and 
love of God is a necessary pre-requisite. The very meaning of 
djBvotion postulates this. And bhakti-yoga is easy, because it 
U based on faith, whichi as the common experience of mankind 
will readily testify, is the foundation of all activities. As we 
saw, both the karma^yogin and the indna-yogin may be agnostic s 
or atheists: but the bhakti-yogin must liecessarily be a theist. 
All the three lead lives of unselfish devotjon to duty and they 
arc all freed from the bondage of karma* But this need 
not prevent us from thinking, as I suggested to you some time 
back, that it seems to be meant in the * QUd that it is ^ 
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progressive advancement in the line of ethical improvement to 
pass on from the discipline of karma to that of j/ldna^ and 
from this again to the discipline of bhakti and prapatti, Sri 
Ramanuja appears to think that the acquisition ot the power 
to perform one's duties dispassionately and the realisation 
of the self precede the birth of devotion- In his commentary 
on the next verse, he suggests that constant meditation on God 
may be difficult \karkasa-rupa) to those who are devoid of 
spontaneous love for G#d (atyanta^pnti-virahiUi)* Thus, 
though the path of devotion is easy and leads to quick results, 
still there may be many who cannot adopt it. Such persons 
must try to abandon the fruits of their work as a means 
to self-realisation. Thereafter, they will realise the dependence 
of their souls on God and inevitably become bhaktas- And he 
maintains the view that verses 13 to 19, portraying an ideal 
ethics, teach us the manner in which those who arc precluded 
temperamentally from the practice of devotioni might attain 
salvation. We shall have to study this point of view in 
greater detail by and by* For the present it is enough to note 
that we may interpret this stanza to prescribe the discipline of 
the abandonment of the fruits of all actions to those who 
might feel unequal (for the reasons suggested above) to the 
practice of hhakti^^yoga^ 

Now» the most essential thing for the seeker after sal-^ 
vation is the power to perform his duties dispassionately. It 
does not matter through what method we acquire this power. 
Whether we do our duties without selfish attachment, because 
of our devotion to God, or because of our faith in duty itself, 
or as a consequence of self-realisation, is immaterial, so long as 
wc lead our lives thus. Hence this ethical maxim is the most 
important result of what we have been taught so far. You will 
recollect that once before I likened the seekers after salvation 
to the modern army of telegraph signallers, who make use of 
some important elecfro-magnetic phenomena, discovered by 
Faraday, without knowing the methods and theories of that* 
distinguished scientist* Similarly wc may all make use of this 
great maxim, without undergoing any experience resembling 
that of those great teachers an^ yogins, who formulated it* So 
what is important rs this ethical imperative. This fact is well 
brought out in the nexf verse* (If we uijiderstand some easier 
type of renouncement to have bc^n taught, then this is, as it 
were, the door that opens to the selfless performance of duty. 
So, the latter is in anVease Important)* 
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2. For knowledge is better than repeated 
endeavour (to acquire knowledge). Meditation is 
esteemed higher than knowledge, and the abandon- 
ment of the fruit of all actions than meditation. From 
(that) abandonment, peace soon (results). 

KnowleJge i*) something more than an attempt to know : 
it is a victory over ignorance and all the obstacles against 
knowledge. But even knowledge may be of two kinds. It 
may be a mere intellectual raalisation, or it may be a realisa- 
tion which forms part and parcel of one’s essential nature* It 
isjp for instance^ easy to demonstrate to a young man, rather 
wanting in straightforwardness, that dishonesty is wrong and 
will serve him ill in the long run, whatever temporary security 
it rr^ay offer him from immediate troubles* I may argue thus 
and cvinvince the youth for the time being that dishonesty 
is wrong. He leaves me satisfied that my arguments are 
true aud convincing. NovV, suppose the young man gets into 
another fix, He sees before him an easy way out of pressing 
embarrasstnents by freely lying. He may not be able to over- 
tome this temptation merely because he can recall my 
demonstration of the utter worthlessness of dishonesty. 

But now, suppose that he has not only listened to my 
arguments, but also thought about them himself closely and 
earnestly. As a result ot his serious consideration of the 
question, the conviction that dishonesty is wrong becomes, as 
it were, a part and parcel of his essential nature •* it sinks deep 
into his sou'. After this has happened, if he is tempted again, 
he may be able to resist his evil genius, and declare : would 

rather suffer than try to get out of my present difficulties 
thr<iugh diithonest means.’’ Notice the difference between 
the e two states of mind- In the one case, the young man 
acquires the knowledge that dishonesty is wrong. He may not 
have knowui it before, but it does trot become a part of his 
inner nature, nor does it acquire the power of serving as 
a motive or a centre of energy from within as in the other 
case. An intellectual conviction can be transformed into a 
part of one’s personality only through concentrated meditation. 
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If you contemplate seriously any truth placed before you and 
make it your own, it may soon become potent enough to guide 
all our activities. 

All the teaching of religion and all the knowledge that we 
derive from a study of philosophy must he reflected in the life 
that we lead. Knowledge must become essential realisation, 
and thereafter actuate conduct* The final fruit of ail know- 
ledge and meditation on knowledge is the acquisition of 
that attitude of mind, which enables one to give up the fruit 
of one^s labour and feel that one is neither the agent nor the 
owner in relation to anything that one may achieve The 
giving up cif results is the highest thing to be accomplished. 
We need not come to it through the difficult discipline 
of jndna'yoga, nor through the control of the uncontrollable 
mind. Without trying to rediscover for ourselves the valui 
of the selfless performance of duty, we may well take the 
ethical imperative on trust and follow it as best as we can. It 
will serve us as well as it served the great teachers who first 
taught it. The end is better than the means. 

Mere wisdom is futile. You must meditate on it and 
make it a part of your inner self. The acquisition of wisdom 
should not be like the acquisition of wealth by a miser. Money 
can be used to do good to us and to help others. But the 
miser, who merely goes on hoarding it, uses it for the benefit 
neither of himself nor of others. Similarly the wisdom of a 
great philosopher who acquires much knowledge, solves many 
difficult problems through his remarkable intelligence, and 
becomes, as It were, a walking encyclopaedia of all philosophic 
wisdom, is of no value whatever, if it does not tell upon his 
conduct. Philosophy is valuable only as it culminates in 
conduct. Meditation, which enables us to transform an exter** 
nal philosophic precept into a centre of spiritual energy within 
us, is more valuable than philosophy itself. And the fruit of 
all philosophy, the complete annihilation of selfishness, {$ 
more valuable than the meditation which makes philosojphy 
fruitful# When this is achieved, we acquire the peace which 
passeth understanding, and salva^tion is within sight. 

So far we have been taught in general terms the path of 
devotion. Now# think of a genuine devotee, who is free from 
ahafikdra and mamakdra and is Icftiding a selfless life In the 
faith that God is the agent of all action and the owner of all 
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property* What will he be like Sri Kvishna gives the answer 
to this question in the succeeding verses, wherein a fine picture 
of the ideal bhuiktci is delineated. 

fsTWt ^Tjfr II II 
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18 - 11 * 1 hat devotee of Mine, who is devoid of 
hatred in relation to all beings, who is friendly and 
merciful^ who is free from egoism and the idea that 
he owns cinything^ to whom pain and pleasure are 
alike, who is patient, contented, constantly devoted, 
self contoiled and steadfast in iiis conviciions, and 
whose attention and intelligence are dedicated to 
Me— he is dear to Me* 


When dealing with the great question of the determina- 
tion of conduct by means of self'-reali nation — (as taught in the 
first six chapters of the Qlta)—Sti Krishna has told us that it 
is not necessary for all to go through the discipline of yoga* 
It Is intended only for the chosen few# Foi the vast majority 
of men, the adoption of the ethics, w hich follows necessarily 
from seif- iea li'jation, is sufficient* By resorting to the yogln^s 
code of commands and prohibitions, one may be saved. N^vv, 
in the second six chapters of the Qitu, Sri Kvishna, as you 
well know, deals with tlie important question of God-realisa- 
tiont He has taught us how God may be’realised, and explain- 
ed how, on realising Him, our lives would assume a certain shape* 
But, for those who cannot realise God in the manner ©f the 
seer or the devotee, the adoption of the life uhich follows 
from God-*reallsation is enough. Like the wirele^ss operator} 
who flashes messages from one end of the world to another 
without understanding any of the physical laws that underlie 
the working of his apparatus, the ordinary seeker after salva- 
tion may attain tnoksha b, merely practising the ethics of the 
devotee, without undergoing the rare experience of God- 
realisation, Mot every one can realise the truth of things* 
From this it certainly does not follow t^kat we ate not obliged 
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to adjust ourselves in regard to the truths ascertained by 
others. You may not know many things in this phenomenal 
universe. You may not know the theory of lightain,!^ conduc- 
tors or the medical properties of quinine. But you ate 
certainly not prevented from utilising these truths for such 
purposes as you think fit. There is an old Sanskrit saying, na 
hi sarvassarvain jandli, which declares that it is r\ot possible 
for every man to know every thing. we may utilise to our 
own advantage the knowledge gained by others. So long as 
others have real knowledge, we are expected to utilise it for 
our own good. 

Similarly, if you cannot become a yogin and realise the 
nature of your soul, or realise God in the manner of the 
devotee, you may at least utilise for your beneht the truths 
that the yogins and the devotees have discovered. You may 
regulate your life in the manner in which self realisation and 
God-realisation impel them to regulate theirs. The position 
is exactly similar to what we know from experience to exist in 
relation to quinine* We must adjust ourselves to the truth of 
things, whether we knov/ it ourselves, or whether it has been 
ascertained for us by somebody else* S i Sri Krishna's teaching 
in regard to those who cannot by their own efforts realise 
their selves or God is well w^orch bearing in mind. Many an 
individual often feels inclined to say : ‘‘I have not come upon 
such a realisaticn. 1 haee not made out the theory of light- 
ning conductors or rhic therapeutics of quinine* Therefore I 
do not care for thcon.'* 1 liis is an illogical attitude for the 
reason that every man cannot know every tinng. S:> in regard 
to self-realisation also, we have to conduct ourselves in 
exactly rhe same manner as we conduct ourselves in relation 
to quin ne. if others say that they have airiveJ at such a 
realisation, we must believe in the possibility thereof, and 
adjust ourselves in accordance with the truth, which, though 
not realised by usj can yet be realised by others. 

% 

The question may hr asked ; how is the man, who has 
not realised God in ^the m^tnner of the bhakta or the 
philosopher, to lead his life? The answer to this query may 
be made plain by an analogy. We go to^ the doctor and ask 
him to tell us all about quinine, Ivcause we do not know any * 
thing about it> He tells us that the drug is good in certain 
specified conditions- * We accept his wojd, carry out his 
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Instructions in regard to the use of the medicine and benefit 
by his knowledge Nvnv, if God-realisation is not possible for 
me, what am I to do ^ I must go and seek the advice of a 
religious doctor. He will say • Look here. Live a life of 
this kind. Do not be selfish. Do good to alL . , He will 
explain to me the external signs of God-realisation, the kind 
of life by leading whicli f can put into practice the truth 
realised by the devotee. Leading this kind of life, we may be 
said to have realised God for all practical purposes. Our life 
will be as perfect a> that of the devotee. Those who have not 
realised the truth will always d® well to place themselves at 
the disposal of those who have. The regulation of our 
conduct is the most important thing. Whether we are 
actuated by our own realisation of the truth or by our faith 
In the realisation of truth by others, it is immaterial. What 
Is important is the nature of our conduct. In these and the 
succeeding iioJcas, the kind of life which is in harmony with 
the realisation of God is pointed out and its external marks 
are described. 

Let US oow proceed to study the substance of these two 
verses. The devotee must be free from hatred in relation to 
all beings, be friendly towards all and compassionate. Mark 
the order in which these three characteristics are mentioned. 
First freedom from hatred, then friendliness, lastly mercy or 
karund. Freedom from hatred implies merely the absence of 
harmful feelings towards oTiers. Friendliness implies some- 
thing move, the pre ence of a podtive, helpful feeling in 
relation to others Mercy means even more than triendlinessj 
wh ch is gener i Iv bn^ed on reciprocity. We are friendly only 
towards those who are friendly to^^^i(.rds us, But mercy is a 
friendliness, which has ripened to .nch an extent as to make 
us forgive a good deal of weakije^s and viciousness in those 
towards vvl om we are merciful- Mercy and justice are often 
contrasted. If you try to be just in your dealings with meni 
yoa»have often to be harsh. The sense of justice makes us 
deal out to the bad the punishment which their conduct richly 
deserves. But mercy impels ps to be kind even here* It tries 
to overcome the evil of the wicked by forgiveness, it returns 
good for evil. M^rcy is thus three t’lrages away from hatred. 
The devotee mu^t hate ^no one, be friendly and merciful 
towards all. The order in which we may acquire these qualities 
is pointed out in/this verse. When j^tudying Xl. 55, we saw 
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how there can be no room for hatred in the scheme of life of 
one who has realised the true nature of God. Friendliness 
and indeed overflowing love for others can alone find a place 

there* 

Then the devotee must feel tha^ nothing is his own. God, 
as we have been taught, is the only Proprietor in"tl»e universe. 
Again we are not the agents of whit vve do It is tlnough 
His power that every action is performed. On.e we under. t.md 
these, the foundations of ahankata and manialcura are destroyed. 
The bkakta must be equally disposed to pleasure and pain. 
He must rise above the pairs of opposities* He mu>r be patient 
and content. He must he constantly devoted to God. Self- 
control is one of his essential characteristics. He must be 
steadfast in his conviction that nothing in the universe can 
live or move without God* In short the bhakta^s Attention and 
intelligence must be constantly directed to God. Buch a 
devotee is here declared to be dear to Sri Krishna. 

You may remember that sometime back I told you that 
Ramanujacharya interpreted verses IS to 19 to be descriptive 
of the karma-yogin. According to this view, the term bhakfa^ 
which occurs in these and succeeding stanzas, must not be 
understood in any direct sense. The karma^yogin is only a 
bhakta indirectly* As all kinds of religious and ethical efforts, 
whether they seek God consciously or not:, can only lead to 
Him ultimately, the karnia-yogt/i is also a bliakfa, Ramanuja- 
charya holds that the la.>t sloka of this chapter is alone 
descriptive of the followers of the path of devotion* We fchall 
try to understand the significance of this view, when we study 
that verse. Sankai^acharya is opinion that all the verses, 
beginning from the i^th and ending with the ^Oth, deal with 
the judna-yoginy the ascetic who has subjugated his senses and 
worships God in yis transcendental aspect. L appears to me 
reasonable to understand these verses to describe the bhakti^ 
yogin^ seeing that the word bhakta is used there spe,cifically 
more than once. 

Please allow me to conclude here our w’crk for to"day» 
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It may be recalled that we dealt last week with the ease of 
the path of devotion, as contrasted with the path of philo- 
sophic realisation* To realise God as a transcendent being, 
who is other than the uni/erse, above and beyond it, is 
extremely difficult* Such a realisation is valuable, because it 
leads us to freedom from selfishness, and thence to salvation. 
But the path of devotion can accomplish this object equally 
well* Being easier and mote adapted to the weakness of men, 
it is the better way for us. Those who cannot acquire the 
vision of the philosopher can at If^ast try to realise God as 
immanent in the universe, constituting its life and soul, and 
thereby get over the weakness of ahankdra and mamakdra. 

* 

Then I drew your attention to the fact that neither the 
one nor the other aspect of God contains the truth exclusively. 
It is on the side of the transcendental God as much as on the 
side of the immanent God. These two aspects of God, as I told 
you, are like the two sides of a shield. It is not right to hold 
that the shield has only one side, nor that) when we see one 
side of the shield) the other is non existent, Therefore the 
worship of God in either aspect and a concordant adjustment 
of conduct are certain to lead us to rnoksha* 


NoW) the question may arise if the path of the transcen 
dental God is more difficult, is the weak man, who follows the 
comparatively easier path of the immanent God, any way 
inferior? To this question, Sri KVishiia gives an expllct answer* 
He judges men, not from the nature of , their intellectual or 
philosophic realisation, but from the conduct of their lives, 
C-onviction has value only as it fructifies in conduct. If those 
who adopt the easier path of devotion, are as free from 
selfishness and as selfless in conduct, as those who tollow the 
rugged road of philosophic realisation — then there is really no 
difference between them. Both are equally worthy, and equally 
well set on the road to salvatioq* In fact Sri Krishna appears 
to say in so many words that the weaker man^ who follows the 
easier path) is dearer to Him than the stronger man) who 
follows the harder path* in,^the last sloka of this chapter, He 
says that the bhahta, who is devoted to Him, is exceedingly 
dear to Him. And. you may remembt^t* that He has al eady 
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pointed out that, of the four classes of devotees, mentioned 
in Vll* the wise man, whose devotion is a means as well 
as an end In itself, is particularly dear to Him. This means 
that wisdom must lead to love. Even the philosopher cannot 
help becoming devoted to God, once he attains to the vision 
of the relations between God and the universe. So the seer, 
whose wisdom is founded on a philosophic realisation of 
truth of things, is loved by God. So also is the hh:iktas \\ho 
may not command the vvisdon'i of the philosopher, but 
whose love has drawn forth a gracious response frorr\ the Lord, 

We may be able to go a step further. We all know that 
a mother’s attachment to her weaker children is greater than 
her altschment to her stronger children. Not that the latter 
are less worthy of the lov^e of the motiier, but that the weaker 
need it more. It is in this wise timt love functions in life. 
The weaker the object of love, the more intense is the love 
towards it« hrom the way in which Sri K^’ishija repeatedly 
declares the bhakta to be dear to Him, we are entitled to hold 
that the love of God also operates in the same manner as the 
human love that we know of. So we may think that the love 
of God for tho^ei whoj lacking the strength of the philos- 
opher simply adopt the life of devotion and self surrender, 
ought to be even keener than His love for those, who can love 
Him with the strength of their wisdom. 

We then studied some of the external signs of the life 
which follows naturally from God -realisation. Some more 
characteristics of the conduct of the bhakta, who is dear to 
the Lord, are set forth in the .sloka, with which we have to 
begin our work to day : 

# 

^ «r: i 

^ ^ fsT^r; II II 

16. He, through whom the world is not un- 
pleasantly excited, and who is not agitated by the 
world, who is free, from .joy, impatience, fear and 
agitation—he too is dear te Me. 

Further characteristics of thef life of devotion are here de- 
scribed. The hhahtck ^oes not make the world tremble before 
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hini, nor is he afraid of the world. Any one who disturbs the 
world or is disturbed by it| is lacking in mental poise and 
equilibrium. Suppose you acquire power and influence so as 
to command menj money and things, and thereafter use them 
to make the world afraid of you : is it the best use to which 
you can put your power and influence 7 Will not the worU 
consider you as a tyrant J The man who is actuated by love 
cannot make the world tremble before him in any circumstan* 
ces Equally is it clear that he cannot turn away from 
the world in fear or disgust. Being free from selfishness, he is 
not afraid of any one. And being actuated by love towards 
all, he cannot be disgusted with the world* If the world 
is not what it ought to be, if it appears to him a sorry 
scheme of things, then the b-xakta will not abandon it 
in a fit of disgust. He will try to remould it nearer his heart’s 
desire. Suppose you are a philosopher living a life of purity 
and strength. A nd you sec around you all kinds of w eaknesses 
and impurities. If your attitude is really one of love towards the 
world, you will try to improve it* Thus the man* tlie main- 
spring of whose conduct is love towards God and men, cannot 
make the world afraid of him, nor become terrified of the 
world himself. 

The bhakta is farther described as one free from joy and 
impatience, fear and agitation* All these are due to selfish- 
ness. Harsha or joy is the result of self-satisfaction. vSuccess 
in life, the acquisition of wealth, pov/er or fame, any of these 
may exhilarate you The true bha\ta however will not be 
unduly excited by any of these* Being free from rdga and 
dvesba, desire and aversion, he will nor seek particularly such 
pleasant types of excitement* It follows that he will be free 
from amarsha. That is, he will bear his disappointments 
bravely and will not fret and fume at them* And he will not 
envy the success of others. All this, again, is due to selfishness. 
Disappointment arises only wlsen we expect a great reward and 
fail to get it. And envy is another name for the pain that we 
feel at the sight of the success of others. If we do our duties 
in the faith that are not entitled to the fruits of our labour, 
then neither disappoinment nor envy will ever trouble us Fear 
also is a child of selfishness* It is a self-regarding instinct 
which causes fear. We are afraid becausVi our interests may be 
endangered* No one, who holdj God to the only Proprietor in 
the universe and is actuated by love towards alb can feel 
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afraid of any one or any thing. Love overcometh fear. The 
term udvega denotes all kinds of unpleasant mental excitement* 
The bhaktaf being free from selfishness, is also free from all 
mental and emotional disturbances that arise from selfishness— 
joy and pain, fear and agitation. 

»TrTS?T«!Tt I 

it ^ ii n 

/ 

16. That devotee of Mine, who is free from 
desires, pure, skilled (in the performance of his duty), 
indifferent (as regards the fruits of his labour), and 
free from distress, and who relinquishes all (selfish) 
endeavour he is dear to Me. 

You may observe that I have sought to incorporate in the 
translation of this verse a few explanatory phrases. Otherwiie 
the Sloka will read like a riddle* First of all the bhaktd Is de- 
clared to be anapeksha, wanting nothing. The man who has 
realised God can hardly stand in need of anything else* All 
his wants have been satisfied by the realisation of Ood* Then 
he is described to be ^uchi, pure in thought, word and deed* 
Then he Is daksha and udasina, assiduous and indifferent* Here 
are a pair of seemingly contradictory characteristics. One can- 
not be assiduous and indifferent at the same time. But if we 
take the skill to refer to the performance of onc^s duty and the 
indifference to relate to the fruits thereof 5 then the apparent 
contradiction vanishes. Let me note in passing that uddshia 
has also been understood to mean ^impartiaT. The bhakta is 
also characterised by freedom from distress. Being indifferent 
td the fruits of his work, he can never feel pain or disappoint- 
ment or fear. Lastly, he is smhrvarambha- pant ya gin f one who 
has given up all endeavour, Here again tlie literal tcanslation 
sets forth an opposition with daksha» We have therefore to 
understand that only selfish endeavours are referred to herd* 

Ramanujacharya interprets the 4loka in a slightly different 
manner. He resolves the contradictions that we have noticed 
by btinging in the concept of scriptural sanation. According 
to him, the karma-nishta must not elesire anything other than 
the realisation of his selL He must be pure in the sense that 
he cares for the riceds of the body in strict actordance with.thc 

'a.Q-ri— 60 * 
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rules of the ia5<ms; be skilful in the performance of the deeds 
enjoined by the scriptures and indifferent as regards others; 
be free from distress in the performance of such actions, not 
caring for the heat or cold, or the pleasure or pain, that he may 
encounter ; and abandon all actions which are condemned by 
the sl^stras, 

?ft JT SI -itfe 5r fr ^11*% I 

gvrr^vrq-frrq-nfT ^ fsrq-: ii ^^9 li 

17. He, who is full of devotion to Me, who feels 
no joy and no aversion, who does not feel grief and 
docs not desire, who gives up both good and evil,— he 
is dear to Me. 

Ramanujacharya in his commentary on this verse tries to 
distinguish the absence of joy and grief here described from 
what has been mentioned in Sloka 16 above. There he under- 
stands these feelings to have been directed against other men. 
The hhahiai who was declared to be free from harshat amars/ia 
bhaya and udvegOi was understood to be one free from these 
feelings in bis relations with other men. Here he interprets the 
absence of joy and aversion in a more general way. The 
karma-nishta (in his view) docs not rejoice at obtaining any- 
thing agreeable to him, and does not feel angry or disappoint- 
ed, when someihing disagreeable happens to him. At the loss 
of wealth, or wi^e, or children, he feels no grief* He desires 
not anything who.se lo^s may cause pain- 

The term suhM^ubhd^ pariiyagin requires some explanation* 
To translate this as ^one who has abandoned good and evil^ docs 
not mean that the reference is to one who makes no distinc- 
tion between virtue and vice, We may Understand it to refer 
to one who has given up the idea that Inb'xa is subha and that 
aldbha is aSubha, that the acquisition of advantages is good and 
that the acquisition of disadvantages is bad. Ldbha md aldbha 
of course may be due to either accident or des'gn. Ramar\ujS' 
char\a thinks that the term denotes one who has given up per- 
forming deeds for 4:he acquisition of either punya or pdpa* 
When a good deed is perfermed for the sake of acquiring 
neritf then a good karma is created, ^v»hich is as effective an 
ememy of liberatibn as a bad karmat which is the result of ev 
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deeds* For one, who acquires punya in this way, must enjoy 
its good fruits by being reborn, just as one who acquires papa 
must suffer for it in a future birth. So the seeker after 
salvation will be perfectly selfless in his actions, and see that 
he creates no bonds of karma- He will do good deeds, not with 
any selfish motive, but because it is his duty to do so. Lastly, 
according to certain schools of thought, the terms ‘good’ and 
^eviF have only a relative significance. In their view, the 
reference may be to one who has risen above the relativity of 
good and evil* 

II II 

mkt n ii 

18-' 9. He, who is alike to friend and foc^ as also 
in honour and dishonour, who is alike in cold and 
heat, pleasure and pain, who is free from attachments, 
to whom praise and censure are equal, who is silent^ 
who is contented with anything (that he gets), whatso- 
ever it may be, who has no (attachment towards his) 
home, who is of a steady mind and full of devotion to 
Mer-that man is dear to Me. 

You may remember that Sri Ki'ishna has told us in VI. <89 
that a yogin, who has attained the realisation of his self# 
makes no distinction between man and man or even between 
man and beast* To him the soul is important and the body 
is a mere nothing* Between soul and soul, he finds no essential 
difference* The differences that we observe in this world are 
largely determined by the material embodiments with which 
the souls are associajted. A man is diiferent from a dog on 
account of the configuration of his material body. His soul,, 
however, is essentially similar to that of the dog. If^ you, 
realise this, you will sec all beings in yourself and yourself in 
all beings. And if your conduct is to be based on this realisa- 
tion, it is obvious that equality must become your rule of life* 
Thus the realisation o4 the self, through the practice of yoga 
and the attainment of yoga-sid<^it leads us to the ideal of 
samatva» 
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. Immediately afterwards, in the very next §loka (VI. 50), 
Stl Krishna declares : ‘*Tc him, who sees Me in everything and 
everything in Me, 1 am not lost, and he is not lost to 
Now, 1 want you to note particularly that God-realisation 
leads us to the same ethical ideal as self-realisation. If 
we can realise that God is in all beings and all beings are in 
God, it follows that everything in the universe is worthy of 
being the abode of God* The meanest creature is as worthy 
of this honour as the mightiest monarch* How can we then 
avoid the inference of samatva? Once we arrive at God-reali- 
sation and learn the truth that nothing lives and moves in the 
universe except through Him and that there is no object in the 
universe, howsoever mean, low, weak and impurej which He 
considers to be unworthy of His habitation, then we are 
inevitably led to the rule of equality* Hence the bhakta is 
equally disposed to friend and foe* Some of you may ask 
whether a bhaJeta can have enemies. Yes, he may have* He 
bears inimical feelings towards none, but this does not 
necessarily mean that others should not or do not hate him* 
The miller of the Dee was guilty of fallacious logic, when he 
•aid : ‘T envy nobody, no, not I ; and nobody envies me."' Of 
course there Is truth in the position that he who does not hate 
others, is not himself hated by others. Nevertheless it often 
happens that men are hated, even though they do not hate- 
The very goodness of the bhakta may provoke the rancour of 
a bad few* But tha devotee will not reciprocate this feeling : 
he will look alike on friend and foe* 

Likewise, the bhakta will be equally disposed to honour 
and dishonour* Some may consider him as worthy of all 
respect, a benefactor of humanity* Others n\ay regard him 
as a fool or a mad man. Many of you may know that 
6ri Ramak^ishBa Paramahamsa was honoured by some as a 
saint and ridiculed by others as a mad man. But the devotee 
should never mind what others think of him* Praise and 
blame should seem the same to him* He must not feel 
flattered by praise, nor depressed by dishonour. If you arc 
sure of your heart and arc convinced that you are consciously 
adjusting your life in accordance with the realisation of God, 
then you must regard equally friend and foe, honour and 
dishonour, praise and blame. 

Tha bhakta will not bc*troubled by the pairs of opposites 
|n the Ufa that he leads Neither heat ;;iof cold, neither pain 
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nor pleasure, will deviate him from the course of conduct 
which he has chalked out for himself. He will not he attached 
selfishly to pleasures and he averse to pain. He will not mind 
what he meets with vvhen*performing hi: duiien He has ri-en 
above rdga and dvesha, the instinctive urge to seek pleasure 
and avoid pain* 

One who leads a life of this kind must be silent. Tluy say 
that silence is a more effective teacher than speech, Tj)is is no 
paradox. The example of the liie of one, who follows the 
rule of equality and believes that ail are equally worthy of 
being the abode of God, who is utterly selfless, devoted to 
God and not given to vain speech, nmy do more gosj to 
people than any amount of edifying ta Ik. If you ask a bhah'ia 
why he is devoted to God, most likely, his answer will he : 
Become a hhakta and see for yourself* He will not: en'.er into 
controversies or quarrels with oth.cr people- His faith is so 
firm that discussion of its foua*iat:ons seem> utterly super {lu- 
ous to him* Such a man may tcacii more by silence tlian by 
talk. Comnentatoii have a ’so understood the term maurrl to 
mean *one who governs his tongue properly’ and one \vho 
uses the divine gift of speech only in the service of God and is 
silent otherwise*. 

The hhakta is further described as being contented with 
whatever he gets. Notice that Sri fC'*(si\aa does not say that the 
devotee stands in no need of the necessities of life. He also 
has to live and satisfy his physical wants - He must eu, when 
ht feels hungry, and drink, when he fevHs thirsty. He cannot 
starve and go without his food. But it is one thing to be 
avaricious and greedy in our desires and quite another to be 
satisfied with the bare necessities of life, hrl KHshUa merely 
recommends a reasoitable contentment and no impossible self' 
mortification. 

In a properly organised society, no man, who Joes his 
duty, v/ill be left in want* And even in our imperfectly 
organised society, with its extremes of luxury and want, not 
often is a man, who does his duty, left to starve. All our 
quarrels and troubles s*n sociefy arise, not because so many of 
us do not have what is absolutely necessary for our lives, but 
because we do not get ail that we want to get S d/ikalpa' kdmdt 
the sophisticated desire born o3t of our will, is more responsi- 
ble for this than salxila-kdmaf the instinctive urge to satisfy 
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the primal needs of life. If we are prepared to be contented 
with getting what is necessary for the daily satisfaction of our 
hunger and thirst ; if our prayer is no more than ‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread*' then surelyi there will be much more 
of peace and harmony in the world- All the woes of the world 
are due to the fact thset men desire more than what is necessary* 
After allj it is not very difficult to satisfy the bare needs of 
our physical nature# Nature compels us to seek food: but 
surely she does not insist that wc should all cultivate fastidious 
tastes and eat only the choicest delicacies of the culinary art- 
Water can allay our thirst quite well ; it is our sankalpa-kHma 
that leads us on to artificial beverages of various kinds. 
Straying beyond the boundary laid down by Nature, we tend to 
wancicr about in the limitless fields of pleasing faacy and sense- 
allurements* Sankalpa-kama can never be satisfied: it grows 
by what it feeds ol\ You may remember that I ha\ e drawn 
your attention once before to the lesson that we may derive 
from the story of Yayati. (under III. 37), Then I quoted 
a iloka, in which Yayati sums up his experience. He says ; 
‘‘Desire is nev^er appeased by the enjoyment of the objects of 
desirej but is made to increase all the more, as fire is by 
sacrificial offerings/' We cannot blame society for the dis- 
appointments that we may encounter in our endless quest 
after ambition and desire. If every man performs the duty 
that falls to his lot and does it well and unselfishly, then there 
will be no want in society, and indeed^ there may be abundance 
for all. And if today human society presents a sad picture 
of disharmony and discord, with millionaires and paupers 
upsetting the natural balance of things^ it is due to the fact 
that while some of us get more than what we want, others do 
not get what is their due- You may know that the English 
poet Shelley stigmatised the industrial ^system as making the 
rich rit.hcr and the poor poorer- So let me once mjre 
emphasise the fact that if we all desire to have no more than 
what is absolutely necessary for the maintenance of our livesj 
then no one will be left in want. In point of fact, even society 
as it iaat present organised, admittedly imperfect and faulty 
as it is, takes care to some extent of even unworthy men, who 
do not work. Charity and love, induce us to be tender even 
towards idlers and parasites. 

Some modern thinkers tell us that without selfishness as 
the motive for achievement, we c?,n n^ver achieve anything 
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that is high or worthy. It is generally said that a socialii^trc 
society, for instance, will go to ruin because its members have 
no need to be selfish. I cannot say how far this statement 
may be accepted. I have pointed out to you more than once 
that Sri Krishna is distinctly of opinion that m n can lead 
their lives worthily and honourably without any thought of 
self. Absence of selfishness, according to His view, does not 
necessarily lead to indolence and inaction. U't-mately, I 
think, it all depends on one’s temperament. To some, the 
helping lever of selfishness may be abiolutely e-^^entiaK But I 
believe some at least can lead their lives without any selfish 
motive. And what is possible for a few njay be made possible 
for the many. Achievement and unselfishness are not mutu- 
ally contradictory. It may be that the unselfish man, living 
in the midst of a selfish society, does not get all that he would 
have got, if he had lived in an unselfish society. Still, it may 
be said that he is never compelled to starve even by a selfish 
society, though perhaps another unworthy man is alhnved to 
enjoy the fruit of his labour. 


At no time and in no community known to history can 
we find a single Individual of whom we can say ; Here is the 
man, who has lived such a highly selfish life, that nothing, 
which he has done, has resulted in good to some one else even 
indirectly.^' However selfish you may be, you find that your 
very selfishness compels you at times to be unselfish As long 
as man has to live in the midst of society, anything hke absolute 
selfishness is impossible. Everything that he achieve? cannot be 
completely enjoyed by himNclf* Even the selfiih man finds that 
in part at least the feuits of his labour have to Le enjoyed by 
others. If for a moment vve try to distinguish what comes to 
us through our own labour from vvhat comes to us through 
the labour of others, we may discover how n..uch of the peare, 
pleasure and prosperity that we enjoy is due to ti e unsclfisli 
labour of others and how little to our own work* NKin who 
have lived before our time and men who live now, our ances- 
tors and our neighbours, compatriots and foreigners alike, 
have contributed and are contributing to the well- being of 
our lives. Human sefeiety is a clo:ely-^l;nit organism, in which 
the welfare of each depends on «he welfare of all, and the past 
lays its hand on i:he prestfnt. even as the present tends to 
influence the future.* 

9 
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So the doctrine of contentment which is preached here U 
an imperative moral obligation, which cannot be evaded* I 
do not see why we should pay undue attention to the view 
that contentment kilU all incentive to effort. It is daily belied 
by the life of humanity. All religions are united in saying 
that a selfless life is possible ;*nd iadeed obligatory* A certain 
type of contentment, I am vvirUng to grant, results in slothful 
ease and ignoble self-complacesicy . The bhakta would not 
have become a hhaJ^ta but for some divine discontent within 
hirri that forced him to seek God. The contentment that is 
preached here is calculated to destroy selfishness, and not to 
undermine the noble foundations of individual effort. By 
looking on selfishness as the one and only motive for effort, 
wc are apt to make life the battle-field of conflicting desires 
and motives? instead of the pathway to salvation. The bhakta 
is therefore asked to be content with ena-kena-chit 9 anything 
whatever that comes to him. Let him not be avaricious and 
greedy. Let him feel no disappointment or envy, when others 
reap the harvest that he has sown. Let him not grumble that 
he got less than he expected or deserved. Let him work and 
achieve^but let him not be selfish. It is the giving up of the 
fruits of our work that Sri Kvish^a recommends, and not the 
abandonment of duty. If we give up all attachmeriti it does 
not follow tliat we will get nothing ; in fact, we may then get 
more than enough* 

The next epithet that we have to take into consideration 
is aniketa, which may be literally translated as ‘homeless'. 
VCTiat does Sri KTi^hf-a mean by saying that the bhakta must 
be homeless 1 Does He teach that the devotee must give up 
his hearth and home and wander about a.s a sa)\nya\in ? I 
think not. Sankracharyaj in whose opinion these slokas refer 
to the indna-yogin, distinctly says that they describe the 
wandering ascetic. How^ever, as we have not- chosen to foUo-w 
him in this, we need not think that the term anik^ta implies 
that the devotee must don the ochre- robe and forsake his 
family. We all know that, next to our owm selves, we love 
our family. The narrowest circle that limits our love is the 
self; the next concentric circle is the farriily. Let not our 
love stop there. Let it go beyond- The love of family is 
better than the love of tne self, ^nd is good in itself But it must 
not prevent us from loving all mankind. We must be home- 
less in the sense that our love must ovefs^ep tlie boundary of 
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the home* A well-known passage from the Apastamba SnmH* 
(X* 5) denies salvation to one, who, among other things', is 
ramydvasathapriya, fond of a lovely residence. And to this 
we many add that selfish attachn\ent to oae^s family is 
another obstacle to salvation* The central idea is clear. The 
love of the bhahta must know no limits. He must make no 
distinction between friend and foe> relative and stranger. 

Lastly, the devotee is required to be firm-minded. Not 
otherwise can he tread the path of devotion. Disappointment 
and dishonour, troubles and difficulties must not tempt him 
away from the life of devotion to God and love towards 
humanity* His faith in God must be unshakeable. The rule 
of cqualityi though easily derivable from God-realisation, 
bristles with innumerable practical difficulties. Strong faith 
in God is the magic wand which chases these difficulties a vay. 

Please allow me to stop here for to-day* We shall rake 
up for study next week the concluding stanza of the /^th 
Chapter, and try to see at the same time the course of 
reasoning that underlies the dvittya-$halkay Chapters 7 to 1^, 
as a whole* 


ivi 

We were studying in our last class the characteristics of a 
life of devotion. We saw then that those, who followed the 
easier path of devotion, were quite as dear to Sri Krishna as 
those? who followed the more difficult path of philosophic 
reasoning and realisation. While poiriting out the difference 
between the two pa^hs, Sri Krishna has taken care to 
emphasise that those, who follow through weakness the easier 
path, are in no way inferior to others, who conceive God as 
transcendental In effect Sri Krishna says ; *• The wise man, 
vvhv>m I have spoken of as no other than Myself or as equal 
to My.self? is dear ro Mc« But the b akta is in no way less 
dear to me.^' In fact, I suggested that w« might even go 
further and hold the devoree as*dearer to God than the wrse 
man. seeing that love is always partial towards weakness !n 
the last iloka of this chapter, which we wwU presently take up 
for study? Sri Krishna summarises^ the whole teaching relating 
to the worship of God^through love. 

11^61. ^ 
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The second six chapters of the QUa, as I have more than 
once told you, deal with God^realisation through worship and 
devotion, while the first six deal with self-realisation and the 
con^eq-jent renunciation of selfi Ihicss* We were first taught 
the essential similarity of all souls* All the differences that 
we notice around us among various beings are due to the 
material configuration of the bodies in which the souls reside* 
It is thus that the lesson of equality is to be derived from the 
realisation of the self. This lesson becomes strengthened by a 
knvovvlcdge of the nat-ure of God and His relations with the 
universe* As the whole u?iiver'<e is pervaded by Him and as 
none is too mean to serve as His habiiat»on> we realise that all 
distinctions are of no value* And as all our power to do and 
dare comes from Him, wc lose all sense of egoism and vanity, 
and realise thi.*- we are all merely instruments in the hands of 
God. It is left to us to strive to be worthy instruments in 
His hands That defines the limits of our freedom* 

The doctrine of equality, that a realisation of God 
enforces on us, has, as it were, two aspects. Firstly, please note 
that we are all equal in relation to God, there being no higher 
and no lower, for all beings in the universe are pervaded by the 
Lord. He lives in the meanest and the most impure as surely 
as in the mightiest and the purest? in the filthiest dog as 
certainly as in the sagacious and majestic elephant. All are 
equally worthy to be the habitations of God. Secondly, 
before God, wc are all utterly insignificant* Among beggars, 
who have nothing to gain or losei it cannot be said that one is 
poorer than another. In so far as our title to own things and 
our capacity to do deeds are concerned, we are all without 
exception extremely poor beggars. Therefore? why should 
there be differences between one beggar and another ? Why 
should one pauper, utterly destitute, .look down on another, 
equally destitute? All the riches in the world are as nothing 
in the eyes of God* Great as may seem the difference between 
a millionaire and a person owning no property of any kind, 
both arc equally insignificant before God* Compared to 
infinity? a hundred or a thousand Is insignificant : a million or 
a trillion is equally so. It is the want of a proper perspective 
that blinds us to a proper estipiate of our powers and makes us 
think too much of differences that are less than dust in the 
balance before the jglory of God* 

Now w^hethet we arrive at a knowledge of the principles, 
by which wc have to guide aright our conduct in lifc> through 
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self-realisation or God-realisation, the lesson is the same one 
of equality. This will enable us to u nderstand all that ,Sxi 
Krishna has told us about the bhakta, his attitude to God and 
his fellow-beings. Towards God, his attitude is one of com - 
plete devotion and felf -surrender. He has no will apart from 
that <^f God, and he is doing always the w^ork of God« 
Towards his fellows, his attitude is oiu of ab olute equality, 
and what is more, of unselfish sympathy. Such a life will 
soon lead the devotee to God. Let us now proceed to the 
^Oth stanza, in whichi Sri Kvishija summarises this tea<il\ing: at 
the same time it also happens to be summaiy of the second 
six chapters of the QUd. 

sTf^rrsTT ^ i^tq-rs ii ii 

20, And those devotees^ who, full of faith and 
regarding Me as their highest go il, adopt this neclDr 
of virtuous conduct— as taught (above) — they arc 
cx^'eedingly dear to Me. 

7'here is some difference of opinion among the commen-* 
tators as regards the true import of this v'crse. You m.iy 
notice that the sioka begins with the words ye tu Now, tu is 
generally used as a disjunctive partib le in Sanskrit somevvhat 
in the sense of ‘ but % ' on the contrary ’ and so forth. If 
we understand it in this sense, then wc have to infer that this 
verse introduces a new subject altogether and deals w'iih a 
different class of persons from those who have been de^er bed 
so far. RamTinujachaty a expounds this view- Here, 
the bkalctas are extolled, as disring uished from the k^ynii- 
yogins, who have been dealt with in verses 13-19 And uiat 
is why, he adds^ the*true devotees are described as exceedingly 
dear to Him. Those, who are karma-nishtas, are bhaktas 
only indirectly in the sense we have already explained i *they 
are merely dear to the Lord, not exceeding!/ dear like tiiose 
who are true hhak as,* And paraileU?»m has been noted 
between this sioka and the econd of this chapter, wiierei j, as 
you may remember, Sri*Krishiia says; ‘‘Those are considered 
by Me to be the best of devotecsi who, beuig constantly 
devoted and endowed ^jth supreme faith, worship Me with a 
mind fixed on,Me/^ Accordingly, in the* opinion of, this 
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teacher, the last verse of the 13zh Chapter may be considered 
to provide a definite answer to the question, which Arjuna 
asked at the beginning The Lord is held to hcive clearly taught 
Arjuna that the bkaktasy being exceedingly dear unco Him, 
arc superior to the worshippers ©f the akskara andavyakta* 

Saiikaracharya and Madhvacharya, however, agree in 
thinking that this v^erse does not introduce a new subject, 
though they differ fundamentally as regards the subject-matter 
of the concluding part of this chapter. The former, as we 
have seen, holds that all the verses fri^m the l^th to the end 
of the chapter deal with the jndna-yogin. He points out that 
Sri Krishna merely emphasises here what He has already stated 
in VII. i7 — “ I am indeed exceedingly dear to the man of 
wisdom, and he too is dear to Me/* Madhviicharya maintains 
the view that the bhaktas are described in the verses under 
consideration. In the commentary on verse 16, he says that 
the ^lokas beginning with the iSth are a mere expansion of 
stanzas - and 7 : in other words, they all deal with the bhakta* 
And he considers that the last verse sums up the main 
characteristics of the bhakta* Thus we have some authority 
for refusing to accord to iu the sense of a disjunctive particle 
here. Indeed it is used in very different senses in Sanskrit. 
Sometimes it means nothing and serves admirably the purpose 
of filling up a metrical gap, when the poet or versifier may be 
in difficulties. At times it stands for * and ^ or ‘ and now* ; 
occasionally its function is one of emphasis. As you may 
have observed, I have translated tu as *and*. 

Another point may well be noted now. There is a reading 
dharmamritam for dharmyamritam in this iloka* The latter, 
which I have adopted, is the more common one, and it 
appears to have received the sanction of the three great 
dchdryas, Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva. It is an adjective 
and literally means ‘righteous and nectar-like* .* obviously it 
’ qualifies idarrif ‘this*, and refers to the particular way to salva^ 
tion 'taught here. I have translated it somewhat freely as 
' the nectar of virtuous conduct * : this would of course be 
almost the exact literal translation of the other reading. Let 
us now proceed to the study of the ilokdm 

It is worthy of note that Sri Krishna speaks of the 
conducti which He has prescribed for tlA bhakta, after a course 
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of e’ear reasoning, as nectar-^like. Amrita h, as you al! I now, 
the di'ir k of the gods; it is sweet beyond descriprion vid it 
bestows Immortality on those who drink it Both tiiese qo lities 
ot nectar may be found in the life led by the devotee. The 
course of his life is sweet and agreeable The rule of ecpnlity. 
when followed, result* in pleasure and satisfaction. It ve go 
on making pharisaical distinctions between man and man if we 
think that we are superior and others inferior, we mav feel 
some pleasure in the exercise of oar pride. But this can tan 1 
no comparison with the serenity and peace of mind wditch are 
the fruits of a life of equality- Devotion to God and 
sympathy towards fellovv^men can give us a calm satisfaction 
which is immensely superior to the transient joys that a 
superiority-complex occasions nov/ and then# Secondly, like 
a iiriia^ the life of devotion leads us on to immortality. Where 
isolation and conceit are encouraged, there seliishncss lurks- 
Hence the bondage of harma will be strengthened by a life, 
which is not led in accordance with the rule of equality. 
To break the fetters of Jearma, selfishness must be slain. Wfun 
this is done, the soul is liberated from the necessity of red icat-’ 
nation; that is, it attains moi’sHa, And this, we may cail the 
attainment of immortality by the soul. It is true that the. soul 
is immortal, whether it is in a state of embodiment or frcc^ 
But the embodied soul, on account of the embodiment being 
subject to death, may be conceived to be not quite so imn ortal 
as the enfranchised soul. In other words, it has to pass 
through the transformations of the body. The attainment of 
rnoksha really means the complete freedom of the soul fre^m all 
material bondage and the necessity of re-incarnation. Thus 
the life of devotion taught here is easily seen to resemble 
nectar in two most important respects ; it is sweet and it 
bestows immortality.* 

This life of equality must be led in the manner dcscri)>ed — 
yathoktam. For equality may be attained in more than one 
way. We may level down the higher or lift up the* lower^ 
Either method leads us to equality. Sri Kidshna has taught 
that the aim of life ogght to Jbe to weaken the influence 
Our material embodiment on the soul# Thennerit of ou^ 
work is to be judged* by seeing first of all how far it i 
done unselfishly by us and secondly how far our work i 
calculated to weaker^, selfishness in others. Ifj in spite of ou^ 
selflessness, our work tends to strengthen 5»clfi3hness in s^ocicty 
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it is certainly not so good as it would have been, if it had 
weakened selfishness in others- Sri KVishi.ia has in view only 
levelling up- We must lift up the tdmasa man to the level of 
the sdttvika. Progress consists in the realisation of right 
conduct ia life* In aiming at equality, we must try to lift up 
every one to the saltvika level- Eciuallty does not mean that 
we must give up our strength, break down before temptations 
and descend to the level of the weak man That is why Sri 
Krihhua lays emphasis on yathoktam, ^as stated (above)-* 

It will not do merely to adopt the life of equality. Self- 
realisation or mere faith in duty, as we have seen, can lead to 
this as well as to devotion to God* hut a bhakta is different 
from these otliers in virtue of his bhakiu He muse have faith 
in God and consider Him as the supreme object of worship* 
There is none higher than God and my surnmum honum 
is attaining unto Hifn’*~such ought to be his attitude It 

must not rest on doubt : it must not be one of negation* A 

true bhaLta can be neither an atheist nor an agnostic. Bhakti 
cannot rest on a foundation of doubt or denial* One, who 
believes in w'hat Carlyle would call the Everlasting Nay, can 
never become a bhakta in the sense in which Sri Kv shna has 
defined him. So the devotee must be quite alive to the 
existence of God and His intimate relations with the universci 
Consequently he will look upon God as the hi-^hest object of 
attainment* With faith in God and taking Him as your 
supreme goal, you must live the life of equality in the manner 
described and be tievoted unto Him. Then, says Sri Kfishua, 
you will become very deiir to Him. In other words, Sri Krishna 
will then lift you up from the fatal ocean of recurring birth 
and death, and giant you the selvation ol rnoksha, NoWf if 
we seek to understand the why and wherefore of this 
commandment, if we ask the reasons for believing in God and 
holding Him to be the supreme goal, we v^ill be naturally led 
on to a consideration of the course of thought underlying 
C-haptets 7 to i-S. Such a study wiil enable us to see how the 
last aloka of Chapter 12 summarises the dvitlya-shatka as a 
whole. Before doing this, however let* us try, as usual, to 
survey the tejichings of the chapter that we have been 
studying. 

As you are aware, this short chapter of 20 verses has 
given rise to acute differences of opinion among^the principal 
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commentators. You may have noticed that I have followed 
no one teacher throughout the chapter. Let me therefore 
place before you, first of all, a connected acoiint of the 
teaching of this chapter, as vve have understood them, and 
tl\en glance at the various other views that have been taken* 
Towards the end of Chapter Jfi, Sri Kyish'^a summarises the 
lesson that we have to learn from the vision of visvd “/'/I J)a. 
Therein lie brings out the great importance of b/iukii, or 
loving devotion to God*' Bhakti alonc> He tells us, can enable 
us to know, see and realise God. We have already tried to 
understand the exact significance of the knovv!ed>j[e» vision and 
realisation referrevl to here (Lecture Ll). Nfatuially enough, 
He tells us more about ilus bhakti in the twelfth chapter. 

The discussion begins, as you know, with a ctuestion from 
Arjuna. Of the bhaktas and the worshippers of the avyakta, 
who follow the better path? Sri Krishna^s answer is that both 
classes of worshippers will attain tnoksha. But the path of the 
wotshipper of the Unmanifested is beset with difficulties# It 
is easier to be a bhakta than to realise the transcendental 
God* Sri Kvish'ia then gives us a series of graded instructions 
for following the path of devotion. It culminaies in sarva- 
karma-phala--tydga which we have understood to be a simple 
type of renunciation, that results from making the humble 
round of daily life a ritual of purification and prayer# We go 
through our life as usual, bat make over to God ail the fruits 
of our actions. Sri Krishna then proceeds to ^k^;tch for us 
the outline of a life led in accordance with God "realisation. 
We learnt the main characteristics of a bhakt'-'. to be devotion 
to God and sympathy toward i fellow-men. in che last verse, 
summing up, Sri Krishna describes the hhakia as one, who has 
faith in God and leads his life in the manner described above. 
Such a devotee is exceedingly dear to Him This chapter is 
thus, in out view, a glorification of the life of devotion- it 
recommends to us bhakti for the reason that it is more easily 
practised than jhdna. 

• 

Saiikaracharya takes an entirely different view of the 
course of reasoning in this chapter. Fully to understand this, 
we must bear in mind some of the fundamental tenets of the 
advaita philosophy. .This teaches, as you all kriow, that there 
is no reality except the Brahman# This does not exactly mean 
that the world is an illusion in the ordinary sense of the term. 
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Only it that the world of our experience? including 

our own individuality, though real enough for practical pur- 
poses? is not so real as the Brahman ultimately. Now, bhakti 
implies the dualism of the devotee and the object of devotion* 
It regards the object of devotion as full of all kinds of 
auspicious qualities. All this is unreal from the standpoint of 
the advaita. Even a personal God is only as real as the pheno- 
menal universe- So bhakti, as ordinarily understood, stands 
on a lower level than jhdna, which enables us to see that we 
are identical with the Brahman. With this preface, let us try 
to fo low the reasoning of Sai^k&racharya* 

The question of Arjuna is understood as referring to the 
worshippers of God as realisable and those who seek to be one 
with the nirguna-Brahman, the Absolute without attributes. 
The latter are declared to follow a more difficult discipline* In 
verse 4 they arc declared to attain unto God : whereas con- 
cerning the worshippers of livara, the pei^onai God? the 
promise is made : I will lift them up from the fatal ocean 
of recurring birth and death’* (verse 7). This shows that the 
former, who have risen above all duality, are dependent on 
their own selves for moksha^ whereas the latter? still feeling 
themselves separate from God, have to depend on an external 
power for sr^lvation* Then follows a description of the bhakta 
in 3 or 4 verses, Sankaracharya takes the concluding part of 
the chapter to refer to the jhdna-yogin^ who worships the 
akshara and avyakta. The various traits that are mentioned 
are interpreted in an ascetic sense. And the bhakti referred to 
in the last stanza is understood as characterised by a know- 
ledge of ihe Supreme Reality ; it is an aspect of jhdna* You 
can now see how the philosophical standpoint of Sankara- 
charya determined his interpretation of this chapter. 

According to Ramanujacharya and Madhvacharya, bhakti 
Is real, and indeed the best means for salvatcion* They reject 
t^he concept of a turguna-Bra/iman, on the ground that 
anything without attributes must stand outside tlie sphere of 
all relations. They hold the world of our experience to be 
fundamentally real. Though they differ in their views about 
the nature of God and of soul, they agree in attributing to 
God innumerable auspicious qualities. Hence both of them 
regard the teaching of this chapter as the praise of bhakti ^ in 
the ordinary sense of the word. Ramanuja understands 
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Atjuna's question to relate to the worshippers of God and 
those who merely seek self-realisation* Both reach the same 
goal, though the latter pursue a difficult and roundabout way 
The path of devotion is smoother than any other, aad it 
leads us to God quicker than any other. But it requires faith 
in God. Those who lack this must travel along the more 
rugged road. Ultimately they will acquire this faith and 
become devoted to God.* thereafter they will attain salvation. 
Slokas V^-19 are understood to relate to the ketrma^ntshfa, who 
catuiot practise bhaktu In the last verse, the true devotees 
are extolled and are declared to be exceedingly dear to the 
Lord Thus Arjuna's question is answered in this wise, na nely, 
that the hkakta is superior to the seeker after self-realisation. 
In taking this view, Sri Ramanuja was closely follovvijig 
Yamunax harya* According to the following sloka from the 
Quart ha sarigraha. 


the twelfth chapter teaches the superiority of the path of 
devotion and the means for its adoption. Further it recom- 
mends meditation oti the true nature of the self to those who 
may feel unequal to the practice of bhakti and points out the 
characteristics of a life spent in the search after the self. 
Finally it declares that the love of God towards His devotees 
is immense. Madhvachurya takes a different view of some of 
the details. He interprets Arjuna’s question as relating to the 
worshippers of God on the one hand and of Lakshml, on the 
other. These latter may be called indirect worshippers of God, 
and they tread a difficult path. Finally he looks upon verses 
13 to ^0 as describing the bhaktas* 

These philosophical divergences are doubtless interesting, 
but I am not disposed, for the purpose of our study to, 
consider them so important as some think. Wr have been 
studying the Qltd as teaching a philosophy of^conduct* and 
our study seems to show that it is interested in metaphysics 
only as it relates to conduci?. Accordingly, the Qita lays more 
stress on the conduct that we adopt than on the nature of the 
convictions that lead us ty adopt it. And though there is 
some difference of opinion among the commentators on the 
ultimate value of bhaj^ti as taught in this chapter, ^11 agree in 
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tegard to the ethics that may be prescribed for the bhalcta as 
well as for the karma-yogin and the inanaryogin* Salvation is 
impossible without selflessness, whatever path we may adopt. 

We mav now try to follow the progress of thought in the 
QUd from Chapter 7 to Chapter 25, You may remember that 
the seventh chapter deals vvitli what may be called the external 
proof of God* This consists in a cosmological analysis of 
the process of the uaiverse. It must be distinguished from 
the internal proof, whdch rests on the experience of the yogin 
in the state of samadhi* A logi.'al examination of the totality 
of uni/ersal phenomena is apt to lead us to the postulation of 
a power, which i- above and beyond what is visible, and which 
is responsible for all that lives and moves. This argument 
may he supplemented by the generally felt r>eed for religion in 
the human hc'rt and the authority that is required to sustain 
the categorical imperati\>’e. This proof* however, is incapable 
of convincing some atheists and agnostics. A rational exami- 
nation of the universe leads them tofthe Everlasting Nay, Thus 
a careful study of the universe is calculated lead to to the postu 
lation of God on the one hand and the denial of God on the 
other- It may be that the clear^-sighted phiipsopher may 
condemn as myopic the view that all that we see is all that 
exists. Nevertheless it is easy to n ite that Nature acts as a 
revealer of God to some only, in other words, God cannot 
be proved to exist by mere ratiocination : faith is necessary 
to enable us to ascend from Nature to NaCure^s God This 
does not of course mean that a belief in God is irrational ; but 
that theism may require reason to be supplemenied by faith. 

But suppose our examination ,of the universe leads us to 
faith in a God, of whose power the totality of universal 
phenomena is a manifestation* Then it naturally follows 
that the God, whom we have arrived at in our endeavour to 
solve the great riddle of the universe, must be one, who is 
intimately related to that univer-ie. He is above and beyond 
it for the reason that He is the cause of all that exists, while 
Himself remaining uncaused* But He can hardly be a far - 
away God. Indeed, His relauon to the uaiverse is visible even 
in matters of detail. It is not suffi ient to look upon the 
whole universe as a machine under the supervision of God* It 
is necessary at the same time to hold that every being in it is 
directly und^r the guidance of God* Not an atom of matter, 
"but is permeated, penetrated and controlled by God* The 
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destiny of the whole universe is in His hands. At the same 
time the power which every one his either ro subserve that 
de-tiny or work against the divine : l.an comes from Him alone, 
in other words, the universe as a whole constitutes t!ie body of 
the Lord# ( This is incidentally tbe meaning of the vi^v irapa ) 
He also controls and guides every one Ircnn within. In brief, 
the relation of God to the universe h is two aspects. He Is 
related to the universe as a whole, a id also in detail. Once 
we realise this, we arrive at the lesson taught in the eighth 
chapter. The relation in totality leads u; to ch^ understanding 
of karma or creation, which is the cause of everything that we 
see* The relation in detail becomes* manifest by looking upon 
Him as the intrinsic essence of all acts of worship and of all 
deities who are worshipped He is worshipped in every act 
of worship because all worship goes to Him. He is in every 
god wTio is worshipped for f.he reason that there is no god, 
who possesses any power* which is not derived from Him. 
Finally, He is also in every living being Wc are now in a 
position to see that these lessons of the eighth chapter are easily 
derived from a theistic answer to the riddle of the universe# 

Having come so far, the enquirer is apt to ask : Can the 
Goch who is in intimate relation with the universe, transcend 
it^ Why should we look upon God as other than the universe/ 
May we not regard as God the energy which fills the universe 
and makes matter move and work/ Why should we hold that 
God is aprakriia, that He is above and beyond hrak/‘iti, and 
that He is the superior avyakta ? The whole of the ninth 
chapter is devened to a discussion of these questions. It 
attempts to reconcile the rr.inscendence of God with His 
immanence, Ti'.e need T)!* such ceconcilia tion and the mmner 
in which it m-ry be brought about are explained there. These 
two aspects of God, as I pointed out to you, arc like the two 
sides of a shield or the o5verse and revei of the same coin. 
1 itcy are complementary and not contradictory. We are tl^us 
ltd on to ask whether we can obtain anytln'itg like an approxi- 
mate conception of the transcendented aspect of God and 
whether we can realise His transcendence through His imman- 
ence. To such questions# the answ'er is given partially in th? 
tenth chapter and partially in the eleventh# In the former we 
are atught that a study of His yoglX and vib\Tdi^ as observed in 
the universe, may enable us to get some idea of God> as He is 
in Himself. Though everything lives and moves through th^ 
power that comes form Him, the* unequal distribution of 
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various klr>ds of excellence in this world makes us think 
of specially endowed objects as being specially representative 
of Cod» They enable us to realise in some measure what the 
power of God is like. They teach us to some extent the 
intimate relation of God to the universe and His daily inter- 
course Tvith svery being therein- Without Him there can be 
no {rower, no glory, no splendour of any kind* From X 
we have to leatn that a knowledge of the yoga and vihhuti of 
God vill give us i^ome idea of the m.anner in which God is 
responsible for all the power, glory and splendour that 
are noticeable in the world# 

Even then our realisation of God is incomplete. The relation 
of the whole universe in totality to God still remains to 
be realised, and it is to enable Arjuna to realise this that the 
vUva-rvpa is shown* He is made to understand that chiefly 
because of the fact that God is related to the universe as 
a whole as well as in detail, the destiny of the universe is in 
His hands. At the same time every living and moving thing is 
under His control. No one can do anything apart and away 
from His guidance. Imagine the universe to be a complicated 
muchinC) controlled in the main by a spring* Th.e key to wind 
the spring is in the hands of God. At the same time* He 
also controls the movement of every tiny wheel- In ordinary 
machines, run by a spiring, we feel that everything is done once 
we wind up the key. The spring tends to expand, and the 
force of expansion compels the various wheels to move at their 
respective rates* A clock or a watch is perhaps the best 
known example of such a machine* Now the care-takiing of 
God is of a different kind* Not merely does He hold the key, 
which w’inds the spring, but He also guides the movements of 
everv little wheel directly. Such a complex relaticnbhip is 
feasible only, t f the care taking of tlie wheels is nor in conflic*: 
with the expanding fc rce of the'spring* Suppose, after 
winding up a clock, you do not allow the pendulum to move, 
and try to rotate a particular wheel in a direction contrary to 
the force of the expanding spring. is it necessary for me to 
tell you what will become of your clock, if you handle it in tins 
joanner ? if our cate-taking of the clock is to be satisfactory, 
we must see that all the wheels move in the direction in which 
the expanding force of the spring causes them to move. So 
God as \isvatman, the soul of the universe, cannot contradict 
Himself as ar\iaryundn% the internal controller. Otherwise, 
there wouM be no harmdny or order in the universe. 
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Incidentallv, this raises the questioci of individual respon 
sihilitYr In the course of our study of the eleventh chapter* 

\ have tried to point out to you tint in spite of tlie fact tha^- 
God is aritaryamin on the one hand atul man on the 

orheft the individual is free, though uirliin a limited sphere. 
As ant jryarmn . l ie is tesponsihlc for our vcvv existence. All 
our power to think and feel and do comes from Him. And in 
the promptings of con-cience, vve may how His voice Never-- 
theless our freedom of action is ha no way hindered. We are 
free to listen to His voice or not • we are free to u^e the God- 
given power of thought and action in any m un er we choose. 
Again, He is the soul of the universe. The plan 

and purpose of the process of the universe are determined by 
Him. We cannot interfere with these in anv way* !t is the 
want of a sense of proportion tliat makes us think sometimes 
that we can re- make the world. Still it remains true that we 
may co-operate with that plan and purpose, or work against 
them. Our opposition to God will not seriously inconvenience 
Him, even as our co -operation will not rnatcriaHy help Hrrn. 
For, before God, vve are all utterly insignihea nt» His power is 
infinite, ours is infiiiitesimah So the world movci on to its 
appointed destiny, howsoever we may choose to act. But this 
liberty of choice, which is given to us, is of inCmire importance 
to us. By becoming fellow-workers with God, - by adjusting 
ourselves harn\oniously witl» His plan and purpose, — we may 
shake ourselves free from the bonds of / .irrria. Any abuse of 
tlic freedom tlvit is given to u^ cnly forges fvcsli fc:;(ers torus. 
W e n ■} y k n o w r ' i c : i g 1 •? t ri n d vl o t h c w x o ■ ; g Y c t : h i s k n o w- 
ledge C‘)f the riglit, in. po<cs on u. a grave responsibility. We 
can ignore it only at our v'etd- 

Apart from this manner of arrlv{^^g at a conception 
vof God as both transcendent and immanent, there is anotiier 
way of rea!iJatit?n, which irivolves the practice of yoga. You 
n'jay remember that v,e were taught two proofs for the reality 
c f the souh One is based on a psyt. Iiological analysis of the 
operations cf the niind ; the cither rests upon the mysuQ state 
of sarnadli. The reUgious thought of Iruiia holds ^rhat in such 
a state, when the vvliole external world is dead to the yogin^ 
when the consciousness of even his body is absent^ there 
is something in htm, which is quite alive and ciutte conscious. 
This has been cot^isidered to be the best and most undeniable 
proof in regard to the reality of thi^ souh For psychological 
analysis need not necessarify lead us to the postulation of the 
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seal. My analysis may lead me to this conclusion, while you 
MMiy he quite convinced that our mental life can be explained 
without a soul of any kind. Both in the East and in the 
West many philosophers have held that there is no soul* This 
proof is therefore an uncertain one, while the experience of 
the yogin is definite and convincing* Those who doubt the 
possibility of the realisation of the soul by the method of yoga 
must first try the experiment themselves. In a similar way 
ther: is a double proof for the existence of God. One is the 
step by step formulation of a comprehensive concept of God. 
resting partly on ari analysis of the totality of universal 
phenonrenaj and partly on the religious and ethical needs of 
human experience* Such a concept is evolved before us 
during the course of Chapters 7 to lU But the practice of 
yoga is also capable of leading us to the realisation of 
God- Wh.it the visva^rilpa did for Arjuna, that the yogic 
realisation may do for us. It will m .ke real our intellectual 
concepts. We may thereby see God and enter into God. The 
yogin, who has succeeded in God-realisation » will see the whole 
universe in God and God in all beings* 

In whatever manner we arrive at this God-realisation, it 
is expected to transform our conduct in a particular way. The 
ethical corollaries of Go 1-realisation are described in the 
twelfth chapter* Our attitude in relation to God must be one 
of devotion and self-surrender ; and in relation to our fellow- 
beings, it must be one of equality and unseUish sympathy. 
Leading our lives thus, we can slay the foundational vice of 
selfishness, which has built for us tliis prison- house of flesh* 
Drink ng the dhrr/nya nrita of Sri Kvishiia’s reaching, our soul 
is freed from its shackles, and attains im iii or cality, so to say. 
It can no more be compelic 1 to enter the whirl of sam.sara 

This brings us to the end of our study of the second six 
chapters of the QitfJ, wddchform, according to all the principal 
commentators, a natural division of that w'ork. Fhe ethics of 
the QUd is based on the double foundation of vself-realisation 
and God -realisation* And both these have been dealt within 
the fir.sr and second shaf.kas. With the thirteenth chapter, 
whose study we shall take up in our next class, begins the last 
shatka, which is concerned with sel^^eral problems connected 
with the application of these realisations to individual 
and social life in human cbmmunitiesi 
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A ^LOSSAHy Of SANSKDIT lilODDS. 

OCCURRING IN THE TEXT OF THE LECTURFS. 
Arranged according tc the Enghslt Alphabet- 

A 


A b h V a - non^exisfence. 

A b h y a ; a-y o g a - the prac- 
tice of repetition. 

Ad h ib h a t a - the intrinsic 
essence of all material beings, 

A d h i d a i V a - the intrinsic 
essence of all deities. 

A d h i-d a i V a t a - same as 
adhi-daiva* 

A d h i k ti r i n - a worthy and 
qualified aspirant. 

A d h i ' y a j u a - the intrinsic 
essence of all acts of worship. 

Adhvaryu-a priest of the 
Yajur Vedcit 

A d h y a k s h a -- one who pre- 
sides or supervises^ a supedn"- 
tending overlord. 

Adhyiitma - the intrinsic 
essence of the soul. 

A d h y a t m a n - r^elating to or 
concerning the soul. 

A d h y a t m a ' V i d y a - the 
knowledge relating to the soul. 

A d 1 ' d e V a - the original 
primal god: the first god. 

^ d i - p a r V a n - the name of 
the first of the cig^itcen books 
into which the Mahabhdrata is 
divided* 

A d V a i t a - non-duality; one- 
ness: the monistic school of 
the VedHtUt 


A d V a i t i n - one who upholds 
or follows the principl s of 
the (uhiaita philosophy- 

A d y a - being at the 1 egintung; 
first: original, 

A g n i - tire; the god of nre. 

A g n i - h o t r d - an obi;* lion 
to Agni, esp. that kind of 
oblation, which is requited to 
be offered daily. 

A g r a - h a y a n i - literally, the 
beginner of the year: tl^e 
name of a constellation, 
consisting of three stars, in 
Orionis) figured by an 
antelope’s head : iiencc 

known familiarly as Kiriga--- 
§rfshcu 

A h a m ' p a d ii r t h a-the ego; 
the entity denoted by the 
pronoun T* 

A h a n k a r a - that modifi- 
ation of the principle known 
as rr.ahat, in which the ten- 
dency for individua hsation in- 
matter makes^ it . appearance 
for the first time in the 
evoluation of Naturci accor- 
ding to the Sahkhya 
philosophy; 1-ncss ; the idea 
that one is the agent, and 
therefore, the owner cf the 
fruits of the work done by 
&ne^; egotism^^ 
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Ahavanlyii-gni - the fire 
kept burning on the eastern 
side at a sacrifice : a consec- 
rated fire taken from the 
householder’s perpetual fire 
and prepared for receiving 
oblations. 

AHvara - supreme ; mighty ; 
majestic : lordly, 

A j a - unborn. 

A k Sa a " tlie ethereal space ; the 
sky or ‘ether’ c,)nsidered as 
one of the five elements, 
known to i iindu thought ; a 
subtle and ethereal substanccj 
supposed to pervade the 
universe and to be the peculiar 
vehicle of sound. 

Akihara - imperishable : im- 
mutable ; a syllable, letter or 
sound: the syllable om. 

A Hi b h a “* non-acquirement, the 
reverse of profit : loss. 

Amarsha ^ impatience; in' 
tolerance; non-endurance; 
anger. 

A m r i t a - nectarj the ambrosia 
of the gods conceived to be 
capable of bestowing imrnot' 
tality on all those who taste it. 

A n a d i - bcginningless. 

A n a n d a “ bliss; joy. 

A n a n t a - endless.: the endless 
onei the name of a mythical 
serpent* 

A n a p e k s IvM - having no 

desires. 

A n i k e t a - having no home. 

A n t a h k a r a b a - the inner 
organ of perception, generally 
called manas 

A n t a k a 1 a - s m a r a 1) a - re- 
membrance at the time of 


death. 

A n t a r y u min - internal 
controller; God as contr®!ling 
and guiding everything in the 
universe from within* 

/' n t a r y m m i t v a - internal 
controllership* 

A n u c h i n t a n a - continuous 
thought. 

A n u k a m p a ~ mercy; grace} 
favour, 

A n u p r a V a g a - entrance; 
penetration} interpenetration. 

A n u r a g a - attachment, affect- 
ion; passion, 

A n u s a m r a n a - continued re- 
membrance. 

A n u V a k a - a chapter of the 
Vedas, a lubdivision or 
section. 

A p a li a t a ' p .:i p in a n - one 
who is sinless; an epithet of 
God. 

A ptukvita - not belonging to or 
derived from Nature; not 
phenomenal* 

Aprarneya - immeasurable; 
inscrutable> indefinable. 

Arch a - an image set up for 
worship. 

A r c h i r u d i rn a r g a - the 
path which is desetibed by 
epithets beginning with light; 
devci'yana or the path of gods. 

A r s h a - relating or belonging 
to or derived from n‘s/as; 
Vedic» 

A r t h a "Avealth. 

A s h t d V a d h n n a - the feat of 
memory wherein attention is 
directed to eight things simul- 
taneous.!;. 

A s u ba h - ill luck, misfortune* 
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A s u r a - a demon or an evil 
spirit; an enemy of the gods. 

Asnra-bhava - demoniacal 
condition* 

A s a r I - demoniacal. 

A 8 V I n i - the first of the 
twentyseven nakshatras or 
lunar mansions situated at the 
head of Aries, (viz , Aries). 

A 8 u i n 1 d e V a t s - the two 
physicians of the gods; the 
names of two Vedic gods, who 
are said to appear in the sky 
before dawn in a carriage 
drawn by birds or horses. 

A t a t a y i n - a feloa engaged in 
a murderous deed* 

A t m a n ~ the soul or the self, 
himself or herself. 

Atm a-b h a v a-s t h a - seated 
within one’s mental structure; 
becoming the object of one’s 
meditations. 

A t y a n t a~p r i t i v i r a h i t 
devoid of complete love. 

A u s h a d a-herb, plant; particu-” 
latly the soma plant. 

Avatcira - descent; descent of 
God : incarnation of God as 
man. 

A V c 8 a - entrance, talfing pos*** 
session of; devotedness; demo- 
niacal possession or frenzy. 

Avyakta" non-ma*nifest, 

Avyaktagati - the path (of 
the) unmanifested ; the wor- 
ship of God conceived as 
as transcendent and uliraani- 
fested- 

A V y a y a - not subject to 
change; indestructible. 

A V y a y i-b h a v a - cfirje of the 
four importat)C classes of 


compound words known to 
Sinskrit grammar, wherein 
the first word is prominent* 

B 

B a h u V r I h i *■ literally, posses- 
sing much rice : name of a 
class of compound words, in 
which the last member, being 
a sub tantive, loses its inde- 
pendence as well as its original 
grammaticA character, and 
serves only to qualify or define 
another -’the literal mea^ning 
of the word itself providing 
an example; in other words, 
an attributive compound* 

B h a g a v a d g i t a - Divine 
Song : the famous dialogue in 
t i^e M a h d b h d r a t a be- 
tween Arjuna and 8riK)‘ishi}a, 
treating of the philosophy of 
conduct. It consists of eight' 
ecn chapters and forms part 
of the B h / s h in a-p ar van 
which itself is one of the 
eighteen p a r v a n s or books 
into which the great epic is 
divided. 

Bhakta-a devotee, one who 
worships God through loving 
devotion. 

B h a k c i - loving devotion# 

B h a k t i -- m a r g the way 
of attaining salvation through 
loving devotion to God* 
Bhakti-yoga - the practice 
of loving -devotion directed 
tovfards God. 

‘BhaktiS** yogin - one who 
adopt,s bhak'i-yoga, a devotee* 
B h a r t f i - supporte.r. 
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B h a V a - existence; state of mind; 
contemplation : the mind. 

Bhavana - the internal mental 
impression forming the basis 
of conceptual knowledge. 

Bhavana-prakarsha"* 
an intensification of the 
process of mental conception 
so as to make the concepts 
contained in the mind become 
internally converted into 
percepts. 

Bhava-sa manvita - adop' 

ting or practising contemplation. 

B h a y a - fear* 

B h e d a - in politics, the seduc- 
tion or enticement of the 
forces of the enemy by sowing 
dissensions within their ranks. 

B h o k t r i - enjoycr* 

B h o g o p a k a r a u a - an asso' 
ciated auxiliary instrument for 
the enjoyment of experiences. 

B h u 1 o k a - the terrestcrial 
world* 

Bhiirbhuvassuvarorn--a 
religious formula, wherein the 
Supreme Being is conceived as 
pervading and controlling the 
three worlds — the earth-world, 
the heaven-world and the 
intermediate world of 
antariksha^ 

B h n t a - an element? elementary 
matter : a being : a spirit or 
ghost* 

Bhuta'b Havana - creator 
of beings. 

Bhuteea - lord of beings. 

Bhuta-vrata-a worshipper 
of ghosts or goblins. 

Brihat'Saman - name of a 
celebrated song in ihe Sama- 


Veda. 

Brahman - the Great Being 
the Supreme Being or the 
Infinitely Big Being: the Vgda: 
the universe as the visible 
infinite: name of a class of 
priests, whose duty it is to 
know the three Vedas and 
superintend the performance 
of sacrifices. 

B u d d h i - the faculty of intel- 
ligence* 

Buddhi-yoga-a state of 
mind conducive to union with 
God* 

c 

Chaita nyj» - svarupa 
the nature of consoiousncis ;a 
thing which is of the nature 
of consciousness. 

Chhandogya Upnishad 
- one of the ten principal 
Upamshads ; it is attached to 
the Sdma-Veda^ 

C h h a n d a s- metrej esp. Vedtc 
metre; the sacred text of the 
Vedic hymns. 

Chakra- the discus ; one of 
the jharacteristic weapons of 
Lord Vish^Ui* 

C h a B d a 1 a - an outcast : a 
man cf horribly wicked life. 

C h i d - r ii p a-b h ii t a - being 
of the nature of conscious- 
ness* 

C hit- consciousness •* the prin- 
ciple of consciousness. 

D 

D a k s h i 9 a t y a g n i - the 
iou\ti>crn fire, one of the three 
fires of a sacrifice. 
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Dakshinayarva-- the sun's 
progress south of equator: the 
helf year in which the sun 
moves from north to south. 

D S n a - giving, gift : in politics, 
bribing the enemy* 

D a n d a • the power of punish- 
ment J in politics, war as a 
means of securing the objects 
of a state in respect of another* 

D a i t y a « a demon, an enemy of 
the gods. 

D a i V i - divine, godlike. 

D a k s h a - one who is skilful or 
clave r. 

D a i a r a t h i the son of 
Dasaratha 

Dchatma -viveka - the 
knowledge of the essential 
difference between body and 
soul, 

D e V a - a god. 

Devavrata-a worshipper of 
the Vedic gods* 

D c V a y a n a the path of gods; 
in ancient Aryan mythologyi 
one of the two paths by which 
the departing soul may travel. 

D h a m a n - light : abode* 

D h a r ni a - jastice and right- 
eousness : virtue ; religion; 
morality I righteousness and 
duty ; a characteristic quality* 

Dharma-patnl-a lawful 
wife, entitled to take part in 
the religious obsocvances of 
her husband. 

D h a r rn a r a j a - King of 
Justice ; an epithet of Yama, 
the god of death, and o^f 
Yudhishthira, the eldest of the 
Ptii^dava Princes. • 

Dharmutman-a saint, a < 


pious or virtuous person. 

D h a r rri y a m r i t a - nectar, 
which is in accorJ,;\nce with 
morality ; the nect '.r of 
righteousness. 

D h a t i; i - creator ; arranger : 
supporter, maintainer* 

D h 11 m a - smoke- 

D h u m a d i “ m a> r g a ~ the 
path which is described by a 
group of epitl'.ets beginning 
with smoke ? the pitri-ydna 
or the path of the means of 
departed ancesrors^ 

D h y n n a “ meditation. 

D h V a n a - B 1 o k a - a stanza 
intended to serve as an aid 
for that fixing of attention, 
which is required in practising 
continued meditation. 
Dur-niriksha - difficult to 
be seen or looked at. 

Dush-krita - evil deed I the 
tendency impressed on the re- 
incarnating self by evil karmas» 

Dus h-k r i t i n-a doer of evil 
deeds. 

D V a n d V a s-physical or psycho- 
I 'gic,!! pairs of opposites such 
as heat and cold, pleasure and 
pain, desire and aversion. 

D V a n d V a-s a mas a-the com- 
pound, uniting two or more 
words, which} if uncompound' 
ed, would be in the same case 
and connected by conjunctions 
like ^andh 

D V e s h a-aversion : .hatred. 

Dvitiya-shafcka - literally 
the second group of sixj a term 
generally used for denoting 
Chapters ?to i - of the Qitri, 
forming the second of the 
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thttc great divisions into 
which the work is divided 
generally* 

D V a p a r a-y u g a- the third of 
the four great ages or yu^as of 
the world. 

D y u t a-^-gamhling .* placing with 
dice: the prize won in 
gambling. 

E 

E k a-b h a k t a-'one devoted ex' 
cUisively to God. 

E n a-k e n a -chit-'-with ianything 
whatsoever. 

Eta m-!accusative case) this- 

G 

Gad a-mace .* a weapon of Lord 
Vishnu* 

G a n d h a-smelh 

Gandharv a-a class of semi- 
celestial beings, variously de- 
scribed in Hindu mythology. 

G M r h a p a t y a g n i-^a sacred 
r.re perpetually inaintained by 
the householder, rcce'ved 
from his father and transmit-* 
ted to his deicendant.;? and 
from which fues fvj** sacrificial 
purposes arc lighted. 

G a y a t r i-an ancient metre of 
syllables ; the fan.ous hymn 
in the Rig Vtda (III. 6S. iO), 
which is composed in this 
metre. * 

Git a~song : the Bhagavadgitd^ 

G u u a s~the qualities’ of praJe- 
ritiy viz*, satiya, rajas and 
tamas. 

Cut u-a teacher or preceptor* 


H 

Harsh a-joy* 

H o t T* i-a priest of the Rig Veda. 
Horn a-a fire-^offering, a sacrifice 

I 

I n d r i y a s-organs of sense or 
action* 

Isavasy opanishad- The 
first of the welRknown ten 
Upanishads^ it belongs to the 
Vaj<*s^.ne;ya Samhita known as 
the White Yajur Veda. 
i s V a r a-^master, lord : God, as 
distinguished from the 
nr/'guna'Braliiaan,thc Absolute 
without attributes. 

J 

J a da-devoid of the power of 
knowing - inert ; unconscious# 
J a g a t"-the world : the universe. 

J a g a t p a t Hthe Lord of the 
Universe* 

J a 1 p a -prattle ; a mode of dis- 
cussion which has for its 
object the establishment of a 
particular point of view, 
irrespective of its truth, and 
which attains the object by 
deunictive criticism of other 
points of view. 

J a m a d a g n i-the son of Jama- 
dagni. 

Ja p a-sllent meditation accom- 
panied by in iudible muttering 
of a mantra. 

Jap a-y a j u sL-japa as an act of 
worship* 

J a t i“S m a r a^ a person who has 
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acquired the power of knowing 
the nature of his many pre- 
vious births or states of 
reincarnation. 

J i V a t m a n-the indiviJaa! soul. 

J fi a n a-knoA^lcdge, wisdom, 
theory* 

J n a n a-'m a r g a-the path of 
knowledge or of wisdom for 
attaining salvation* 

J 11 a n a n a n d a-s v a r u p a-of 
the nature of knowledge and 
bliss. 

J u a n a-s v a r u p a - of the 
nature of knowledge. 

Juan a-y a j u a-a moral form 
sacrifice.* mental worship* 

Juan a-y o g a-the practice of 
meditation and mental con- 
centration for the attainment 
of self-realisation and Qod- 
realisation. 

J n ii n a-y o g I n-one who prac- 
tises iridna-yoga, 

JnSnendriyas - organs of 
sense* 

J n a n i n-the man of knowledge * 
the man who is possessed of 
supreme wisdom and has 
arrived at the realisation deri# 
vable from the practice of 
yogd. 

] Y o t i s-!igl.t* 

Jyotishtom a^a soma sacrifice* 
considered as typical of a 
whole class of sacrifices. 

K 

K a 1-a root meaning (i) to count, 
(ii) to urge, and (iiij to do* 

K S 1 a-time ; death : the god of 
deathi . 


K cl 1 a h k a 1 a y a t a m a h a m- 

I am Time among those, who 
do (evil to other>). 

K a 1 i-y u g a-t!)e h u of the four 
great ag:s or of the 

world- 

K a I p a-a period of time consist- 
_ ing of i,m^00n/)00 years. 

K a m a-desire: obj-ct of desire : 
wishful will 

K n m a d h e n ii " tiie cow of 
plenty, yielding all desires* 

K a r k a s a "f 11 p a hard : harsh, 
rough* 

K a r m a-work ; net : action done 
in the previous states of the 
embodied existence of the 
soul : the impressed tendency 
generated in relation to the 
soul in consequence of the 
acts done in the previous 
states of its re- incarnation* 

K a r m a-k a )i d a-that part of 
the Vedas ( which deals with 
sacrifices and the rules and 
rituals connected therewith* 

K a r m a m n, r g a the path of 
work and duty ‘ the Vedic 
path of ritualism. 

K a r m a-m d y a-s a m d v r i t a- 
suirounded by praknti, under 
the iiifluence of karma* 

K a r m a-n i s li t a - one who 
practises the path of karma, a 
karma-yogiiu 

K a t m a-p h a 1 a - the fruits of 
karma* 

* r 

K a r m a-y o g a -the doctrine o» 

work : the fight practice of 
duty, 

K a r m a-y*o g i n-one who suc- 
cessfully follows the doctrine 
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of work by the right practice 
of duty. 

Karmendriya s-the organs 
pf action. 

Kathopanisha d-'one of the 
ten well-known Vpanishads ; 
it is attached to the Yajur^ 
Veda. 

K a V i-poet: seer ; wise sage* 

K n d a - a section of a work : 
part: chapter- 

K r a t u-a sacrificial rite or cere- 
mony* 

Krishparpti} a-dedicated to 
* ^ri Krishi.ia- 

K r i 8 h n a-v rat a-a worshipper 
of Sri Krishna- 

K r i t a-y u g a~the first of the 
four great yugas or ages of the 
world* 

Kshattriy a-the aristocratic 
military caste in the organi- 
sation of Aryan society. 

K 8 h e m a-the safeguarding of 
the good that has already been 
obtained: order as contrasted 
with progresi. 

Kshetrajfia - the knower of 
the field ; the soul, which is 
the principle of consciousness. 

K u t a s t h a-he who is immov- 
ably aloft: the spirit which is 
uninfluenced by the tendencies 
of the flesh. 

L 

L a b h a-rcceiving, gaining : gain? 
advantage, profit. 

L o k a-b ra hma-vivek a — 
aiscfimination of the world 
from God. 

L i g a-B a r i r a - the subtile 


frame or body which is 
not destroyed at death, and 
which accompanies the soul in 
its journey from reincarnation 
to reincarnation. 

Lay a - destruction. 

M 

M a d-b h V a - my state or 
condition. 

M a d-y o g a m fi s r i t a-depen- 
_ dent on my yoga. 

M a g h a-the month beginning 
with the winter solstice in 
which the moon is in conjunc* 
tion with the consttllation, 
Magha, in Leo on the full 
moon day. 

M a h a b h a r a t a - the great 
Indian national epic of eight- 
een books known to have 
been composed by Vyasa. 

M a h a r s h i - a great rishi or 
sage. 

M a h a t - one of the principles 
forming a link in the 
Sankhyan chain of universal 
evolution : that evolved 
condition of prahriti 
in which it is first made 
manifest and able to produce 
many material things making 
up the universe. 

Mahatman-a great soul- 

M a h a-y u g-a - a great yugat 
consisting of the period 
covered by the four yugas, 
the Krita, the Treta, the 
Dvdpara and the Kali : % 
period of 4,330^000 years. 

M a k a r a‘ an acquatic monster* 

M a k a r a - the sound m. 
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Uamakara-’ mine-ness ; the 
idea of ownership in regard 
to the results of one’s work : 
the idea of owning property. 

Manas* the internal organ of 
sense or the faculty of 
attention : the mind. 

M a 1:1 d a 1 a -- a heap, collection : 
a division of the Rig Veda. 

M ii u d ii k y o p a n i s h a d - 
one of the ten well known 
Upanishads i it belongs to 
the Atharva Veda. 

Mano-vak-kriya - mind, 
language and body, making 
up the three instruments of 
the soul known as trikaranas» 

Mantra s - Vedic hymns; 
charms, praycr-^formulas, 

Mn r g a • way, path. 

M a r g a B i .V s h a - the month, 
December - January, in which, 
the moon is inconjunction with 
the Mrigasmha asterism in 
Ori )n on the fulhmoon day, 

M a u n i n - one who is silent. 

Maya-* wonderful powers ; 
illusion : the phenomenal 
world as hiding the ultimate 
reality. 

Moksha** deliverance ; the 
salvation of soul-emancipa- 
tion ; the blissful, beatific 
freedom arising from perfect 
self-realisation. 

MrlgaBirsha - the constel- 
lation Orion, which is in the 
shape of an antelope’s head. 

M r i t ^ s a i 1 ^ ^ ^ 

V i d y a-thc science of giving 
life to the dead. 

M n 1 a - p r a k i t i - the 
subtle prAhriti conceived as 


the root-source of all the 
material things found in the 
universe. ^ 

M u n i - a seer, a sage 5 one 
blessed with the intuitive 
vision of inner inspiration. 

N 

N a g a - a snake. 

Naishkarmya - the state of 
being unaffected by karma. 

Naiyayika-a follower of the 
Nydj/a system founded by 
Gautama. 

Nakshatra-a star or con- 
stellation : a lunar mansion- 

N i m i t t a - signj token ; instru- 
ment : the efficient or instru- 
mental cause. 

Nirguija-brahman - the 
Absolute without attributes. 

Nirisvara - Godless ; athei- 
stic ; an epithet applied to 
the system of Sfinkhyaj 
founded by fCapila. 

Nishkeimya-k a r m a- 
work free from desire. 

N i t y a - ever - enduring 
eternal. 

Nityiibhiyukta - ever 
devoted. 

Nitya-yukta - same as 
nityahhiyukta, 

N i V r i t t i - withdrawal *' 
renunciation. 

o 

O m - the syllable called prana^at 
’ understood to denote the 
Supreme Being : it is usually 
yttered in association with the 
sccittl of V^dic hymns and 
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religious prayers and formulas 
and is conceived to have a 
mystic significance of great 
value* 

O 6 k a r a - the syllable (5m. 

0_m na m o Bhagavate 

V a s u d e V a y a - ()m, salu~ 

ration to the Lord Vasudeva,*’ 
a formuhi used by the sect of 
Bhagavatas- 

O s h a d i s a - literally, the lord 
of the herbs : an epithet of 
the moon, 

P 

P ci p a -sin : sinful action : the 
tendency impressed on the 
minds of people by their evil 
deeds* 

Par a-supreme. 

Par a-b rah m a n-the supremely 
transcendent and unlimitedly 
Big Being^: Ood. 

P a r a m a P u r u s h a - t h e 
Supreme Person; God. 

P a r a m a- p u r u s h a t h a^the 
•supreme purpose of human 
life: the salvation of souL 
emancipation and God-attain- 
ment^ 

Pari u a m a - evolution ; t h e 
doctrine that the effect is 
always cause modified. 

P a r i n a m a-v a d i n-one who 
advocates the theory of 
evolution, 

P a u r a u i k a S a ii k h y a-the 
thejstic Safifc/i>a founded by 
Vyasa* 

P i t a m a h a-grandfather : Bra- 
hma, the fouC'faced creator. 

P i J i k a-lntroduction : preface. 


P i t r i s-the manes of dcparie<i 
ancestors. 

P i t T i-v r a t a -a worshipper of 
the pitris. 

P i t r id o k a-the world of the 

pitris > 

P i t r i-y ^ n a-thc path of the 
fathers* one of the two path^ 
by which the souls were 
believed to travel in ancient 
Aryan mythology. 

P r a b h a -halo ; luminosity. 

P r a k a r a a a~section .* part, 

P r a j a p a t i-an epithet of ‘^the 
lords of created beings/' first 
created by Brahma 

P r ci g a-the vital air. 

P t a g a V a-the mystic syllable 
Om. 

Prapatti - self - surrender to 
God. 

P r a p a t t i-m a r g a-the way 
of prapatti. 

P r a p a t t i-y o g a-the practice 
of prapatti. 

P r a t i j n a-v i r o d h a t - an 
aphorism of the Vedanta 
Sutras (I'i. 9) meaning ** Be- 
cause of the contradiction of 
the proposition.'* The pro- 
position referred to is the 
statement in the Chhdn logya 
Upanishad* that by knowing a 
certain thing all other things 
become known* (Ckh, U« VI. 
I. S,) 

P r i't i'P iVr v a k a m-with love 
literally* preceded by love. 

P r a V V i t t i-activity : the active 
life of aggressive achivemervt. 

P fi j y a-wo(*:hy of honour veijera- 
bte. 
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Puny a-*merit; meritorious deed: 
the tendency impressed o:\ the 
minds of people by their good 
deeds. 

P u n y a t V a-virtuousness : the 
quality of being punya or 
merit. 

P u r a n a-ancient« 

P u r a II a P u r u s h. t - t h e 
Ancient Person ; an epithet of 
God. 

P u r a n a s - a class of Hindu 
sacred writings, conrairiing th.e 
myths and legends and tradi 
tiona! Idstory of the ancient 
Hindus. 

P u r o cl h a s-a famiiy priest : the 
king's domestic chaplain, 

P ii r n a k a m i n - one whose 
desires arc fuUilled. 

P u r u s h a-a soul : a person ; he 
who abides within an embodi* 
ment; God as the soul of the 
universe. 

P u r u s h a r t h a-an object of 
human pursuit ; an aim of 
life* 

Purush Sukt a-the famous 
Vidic hymn w^hich describes 
the creation of the universe 
from the Supreme Person 
(R,V, X* 90 ), 

P urushottam a-the best of 
purushas ; God. 

P u r V a P u r u s h a^the Ancient 
purusha ; God. 

R 

Rag a-desire ; longing :* longing 
for pleasure and desirable 
^ objects. , , ^ 

R a j a-g u h y a~the ‘royal’ secret. 


Raja s~that ‘quality’ aiprakriti, 
which represents its hithly 
active condition, full of cnliv- 
ening and aggressive energy. 

R a j a-y o g a-the king of yogas : 
the best of yogas ; the yoga of 
meditation and mental con- 
centration, aiming at self-reali- 
sation and God -realisation.’ 

R a j o g u H a -the ‘ quality ’ of 
rajas* 

R a m a y a a - the celebrated 
Sanskrit epic of Valmiki, 
dealing with the story of R;ima 
and his wife Sita. 

R a m y a V a s a t h a - p r i y a- 
fond of a lovely residence. 

R a t h a-» a p c a rn i-thc seventh 
day in the light half of the 
lunar month of Maghat so 
called because it is believed to 
mark a turning point in the 
progress of the chariot of the 
suD; which begins its journey 
from south to north on that 
day, 

R i k-a hymn a verse of the Rig 
Veda. 

R i g V e d a - one of the four 
Vedas, the sacred scripture of 
of the Hindus. 

R i t V i k-a priest .* the four chief 
ntviks are the hetri, the 
udgatf'i^ the adhvctryii and the 
Brahman. • 

R u p a-form ; colour* 

s 

S a b 4 a-sounS ; the quality of 

S a c c h i d n a n d a- existence- 
knoSvledge - bliss, the three 
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characteristic attributes of the 
Supreme as veil as of the 
Individual soul. 

S S d h u - a good or honest man; 
a saintt a sage ; a term now 
applied to wandering ascetics. 
S a d V i ^ i-Iike. 

Saha j a-k a m a-the natural or 
inborn desire ; the instin:tive 
urge to satisfy the primal 
needs of life 

Sam ii d h i -concent rated atten- 
tion and mental realisation: 
the last stage of n 7 ental con^ 
centration in the practice of 
‘jOga^ the stage in which tlie 
person practising it is so fully 
absorbed in self-awareness as 
to be altogether unaware of 
the external world; 

S a m a n - peaceful negotiation, 
one of the four kinds of 
policy known to Hindu poli- 
tics : a metrical hymn or song 
of praise ; the 6’ama'Veda* 

S a m a t va-cvenness .* equality : 
evenness and impartiality of 
disposition in relation to plea- 
sure and pain, t« success and 
failure: equality of sympathy 
and love in relation to all 
beings. 

S a m 3 ci r a-the course of soul’s 
recurring reincarnation. 

S t m s k a r a 8 “ the impression 
left upon the mind by previous 
acts of experience : internally 
impressed tendencies; agreea- 
ble and disagreeable mental 
effects, which ‘ good and bad 
deeds respectively produce* 

S a n a t a n a-everlasting. 

S a g a-attachment : attachment 


to the experiences and objects 
of senses. 

S a n k a 1 p a-k a m a - volitional 
desire: sophisticated desire, 
as distinguished from the 
natural or inborn desire, and 
calculated to pander to the 
satisfaction of the senses. 

Saiikalpa -prabhava- 
k a m a-same as 5a?)kall)a^kdma» 

S a ri k h y a -knowledge : theory : 
the philosophy of Kapila. 

S a h k h y a-k r i k a-name of 
a work by VBvarakVishna, which 
expounds the system of 
Sankhya in a small number of 
mnemonic stanzas* 

S a n n y a s i n - one who has 
renounced all waicldly attach- 
ments : an ascetic ; a mendi- 
cant monk. 

Sara s-a lake : any large sheet 
of standing water. 

S a r g a-creation i manifestation. 

S a r p a-a snake* 

S a r v a j u a-all-knowing ; omni- 
scient. 

S a r V a - k a r m a - p h a 1 a - 
t V a g a -the abandonment of 
the fruits of all actions. 

S a r V a-J o k a • m a h e 9 v a r a t * 
v a -the lordship of all the 
(thres) worlds. 

S a r V d n't a r y 5 m i n - the 
internal controller of all, the 
immanent God, 

Sarveirambha - p ati~ 

** t y -d g i n - one who relin* 
quishes all endeavour. 

S a t y a-s a li k a 1 p a-k a m i n- 
one whose desires are all 
fulfilled. 
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a r V a t o-m u k h a--facing all 
sidles* 

arvatraga - going every- 
where .• all-pervading, 
a 8 i'S n r y a-n e t r a m-having 
the sun and the moon tor 
eyes. 

5 s t r a - any sacred book or 
composition of divine or 
standard authority, 
a t-existence : that which exists, 
a t a t a-y u k t a -ever-devoted, 
a t a, V a d h a n a-the feat of 
multiple attention and memory 
directed to note one hundred 
things at one* and the same 
time* 

a t t V a-that ‘quality^ of pra^ 
hriti which is observable in 
the steady condition of 
balanced motion and calm 
conscious life. 

a t t V a-g u u a-the Equality* of 
sativa, 

a 1 1 V a-v a t s-those ‘possesses 
of sativa* 

a. t t V i k a ” pertaining to or 
characterised by sattva-guna, 
a t y a-k cl m a~one vvho>e de sires 
are true in the sense that they 
are fulfilled : an epithet of 
God. 

a t y a-s a !i k a I p a - one who 
has the power of making all 
that one wills comfe out true, 
ci V a r u a s-an epithet applied 
to certain Manus* 
i d d h a s - inspired sages or 
seers t semi-divine beings^ saUi 
to be of great purity and holi- 
ness, and to be ^specially 
characterised by the well 
known eight supernatural 


faculties, 

S i d d h i - attainment of end ; 
acquisition of occult powers* 

S i k h a r i n-one i aving a peak 
a mountain. 

I o k a s - stanzas : esp. stanzas 

composed in anushtub metrei which 
is called slolca. 

S o n\ a-l a t a-ihe soma plant. 

S o m a-y <1 g a- a great tricnnibl 
sacrifice, in which the soma 
juice is drunk. 

Sri B h s h y a' the well-known 
commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras by Ramiinuja, the great 
South Indian reformer and 
philosopher. 

S r i s h t i - creation ; manifesta- 
tion. 

S r i s h t i-k a 1 p a-thc Jtalpa of 
creation* 

S u b h a - ausplciousi fortunatCi 
lucky, happy* 

Subha. Bubha - pari 
t y a g i n-one who has given 
up what is hihha is well as 
what is ahibka, 

S u c h i- pure, 

S u d r a S“thc fourth class in the 
ancient Aryan organisation of 
society. 

S u k h a - pleasure ; happiness* 

S u k V i t a-good deed ; impressed 
tendency due to good deeds. 

S u V a rd o k a “ the worjd of 
heaven, 

S V a d h d-an exclamation used in 
offering oblations to the gods, 
orj more frequently, to the 
spirits of departed ancestors. 

S V d h* a-an e^dani .fion used in 
offering oblations to the gods. 

'^varg^a the celestial world of 
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Indra and ©ther Vcd/cgods. 

S V a s t i - an exclamation of 
benediction or praise. 

T 

Tama s-that Equality ^ of matter, 
which makes it dulh immobile 
and inert. 

T S m a s a - pertaining to or 
characterised by larno guya. 

Tam o-g u i.i a-the ‘ quality ' of 
tamai, 

Tanmatra s-the subtle bases 
of the five hhMas ot elements 
of matter* 

T anmyatv a-the being con- 
tained in or identical with 
that. 

Tan u-body : limb. 

T a p a s-thc heat felt in conse- 
quence of self-restraint and 
internal efi^ort ; the practice of 
religious austerities* 

T a t-p u r u s h a-a class of com- 
pounds in which the last 
member continues to be the 
principal member of the com- 
pound and preserves its 
original character, while being 
qualified or dtf.i\ed by the 
first member thercof-the word 
itself, meaning ‘ his servant \ 
forming an apposite example. 

T a t t V a-‘ that--riess \ truth ; a 
first principle. 

T e j a s-brilliancei lustre ; spiriti 
energy ; one of the five exter- 
nal elements* 

Tray i-the triple , (science)? i.e.j 
the sacred revelation ki its 
three-fold form of hymn, 
sacrificial formula and song, 


afterwards represented by the 
Rig, Yajur and Sdma Vedas* 

T r e t a g n i - the three sacred 
fires collectively. 

r e t a y II g a-the second of the 
four great ages of the world 

T r i m u r t 1 s-the three forms 
or shapes of the Suprerne 
Being — Brahma, Vishb^u and 
Siva 

T y a. g a- abandoningj renouncing. 

u 

U d a s i n a-indifferent* 

U d g a t r i - a chanter : the 
priest who chants the hymns 
of the Smna Veda. 

U d V e g a - agitation, anxiety, 

U r a g a - a snake. 

U s h a s - dawn, personified as 
the daughter of Heaven and 
the sister of the 

U t t a r a y a ii a - the period of 
the sun's progress north of 
the equator. 

U p a n i s h a d s ^ a class of 
Vcciic work?, which contain 
the fundamental thoughts and 
teachings of the ancient sages 
of India, as bearing on Hindu 
ithgiof., philosophy and 
T; c: a physics . 

V 

V a d a - debate, discussion. 

V a j r a - the thunderbolt, which 
’ is the weapon of Indra* 

V a i r a g y a ~ freedom from 

desire dispassionate non- 
attachment; dispassionate 
disintofestedness. 
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V a i s y a ' the third class in the 

Hindu organisation of society; 
a member of the trading class: 
the common freeman of the 
ancient Aryan community. 

V a s “* a root meaning ‘to dwel^* 

V e d a - the sacred scripture of 

the Hindus* 

Vedanta - the concluding 
portion of the Veda : the 
IJpanishads* 

Vedanta-Siitras*- literal- 
ly, aphorisms on the Vedanta: 
specially, the name of a work 
by Badarayana, which attempts 
to expound the teachings of 
the Upanishads systematically 
in short aphorisms : it is the 
work on which all the great 
dcharyas have taken their 
stand. 

Vibhava - technically, the 
special manifestations of God 
collectively. 

V i b h 11 t i - a special manifesta- 

tion of God. 

V i s i s h t a - b h a j a n a - dis- 

tinguished or superior worship, 
i s h i s h t a d V a i t a - the 
a me of the school of Vedanta, 
which is exp^ounded by 
Rimeinuja* 

ViBvarupa - universal form : 
the universal foym of God* 

V i t a 11 d a - perverse destructive 

argument, which does not aim 
at truth} and which makes no 
constructive suggestions* 

V y a p t i - pervasion* ’ 

V y a s a ~ m a t a - tjie doctrine 

of Vyasaj the name of tl\c 
theistic Safikhya* 

V y u h a - a ^ manilfdstation of 


God . technically, the universe 
as a form of Goii . 

Y 

Y' a j 11 a - an act of worship, a 
sacrifice. 

Y a j u r - Veda - one of the 

four Vedos. 

Y a t a t m a n - one who has a 

controlled mind or self, 

Y a t h a ~ k r a t u " n y a y a - 

the la^v or principle which 
declares that the kind of 
religion and worship adopted 
by one here in this life invar- 
iably gives rise to an accordant 
realisation in the course of 
One’s progress in religious 
thought and spiritual life 
hereafter. 

Yathoktam - as has been 
said already; to the same 
effect. 

Yoga- practical application : 
concentration of mind : the 
system of Hindu philosophy 
expounded by Pataujali: 
practice or practical applica- 
tion of a rule of conduct, 
established by speciulation or 
theoretical reasoning ; a rea-> 
soned exposition: the acquisi- 
tion of such things and 
advantages as have mot been • 
obtained.' the wonderful power 
cf God : the intimate relation 
between God and the universe. 

Y o g a -- m a y a - the Prakriti 

which is* evolved out of the 
wonderful power of God. 

Y o g a - m a y a - s a m a V V i t a- 

sirrrounded by that 
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is, hidden behind the universe, 
spontaneously and by reason 
of wonderful powers. 

Y o g i n ^ one who has practised 
yoga and attained self-reali-* 
sation in the state of samddhi; 
a knower of truth. 

^ u g a -* an age or epoch of the 


world. 

Y u k t a - one who is duly devoted 
to the performance of duty : 
the man of accomplished 
yoga. 

Yukta tama-he who is the 
best among accomplished 
yogini. 
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